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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

1venturing upon a new enterprise, and especially in the publioation 
of a new journal for educators, it is important to make sure that such 
an enterprise will be worth the effort of those who are committing 
themselves to it and worth the time of its contemplated readers With 
the numerous journals available it ie highly pertinent to examine 
metiouloualy the field to ascertain whether a new journal is necessary. 
Nothing short of necessity warrants the publication of a new magiazin© 
devoted to the theory and practice of education. Is there such warrant 
for The Journal of Educaiional Sociology? 

The editors and backers of this magazine answer this question in 
the affirmative. There are several reasons for this answer. Eirst, 
while there are a number of magazines that accept articles devoted to 
sociology in its application to education, no one magazine is devoted 
exclusively to that field The aociolo^cal aspect of education cannot 
ho properly repreaented without the emphasis that will come from a 
journal devoted to educational sociology. Second, sociology is a new 
science in the process of development, and already there is a body of 
material, essential to educational reconstruction and practice, which 
is not available to the educator. The only adequate way of making 
this material available, is to have an organ devoted exclusively to the 
field. Third, sociology ae a science like psychology ia fundamental in 
its application to the whole educational process. The sociological 
science is essential for the determination of educational policies, in 
adequately determining the subject matter to be taught in the schools, 
in formulating methods of teaching, in providing for the school and 
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claasroom organization, and in measuring the results of educational 
endeavor; in fact, tliere is no phase of educational practice that can 
be properly conceived without the application of the principles of 
Booiology. Fourth, the recent development of educational psychology 
and its application to education has turned the attention of educators 
from the more fundamental purposes of education to certain outcomes 
in themselves desirable, but they are partial and their emphasis has 
developed a one-sided educational practice This one-sided practice, 
moreover, needs to bo corrected by the application of the science of 
sociology to education. 

The last of these reasons wo regard as the most significant, and while 
we have no conflict with educational psychology, and we appreciate 
the essential service that it has rendered to education, we are firmly 
convinced of the necessity of correcting certain educational tendencies 
growing out of exclusive psychological emphasis by the application of 
sociology to the whole educational procoss Let us examine, for illus¬ 
tration of this point, the application of sociology to educational meas¬ 
urement—the field in which psychology has. made its most notable 
advances in its application to education Psychology has given us 
the intelligence and achievement tests and these testa have been rou- 
tinized to the point where they are now need in every progressive school 
system. Departments in tlie public school systems of the country have 
been developed for the administration and supervision of these testa 
in the school room. Schools now not only seek to determine the native 
capacity of children, but to discover the acliievement of the pupils in 
the conventional subjects, to base the instruction upon their fi.ndinga, 
and to measure the result of progress at stated periods during tho 
school year. 

The sociologist, however, is convinced of the inadequacy of this 
procedure The sociologist is concerned with the development and 
measurement of totally different outcomes than those developed and 
measured by the tools that psychology has developed. The educational 
sociologist, Ilk© the educational psychologist, is concerned with hohavior 
changes But tho behavior with which the sociologist is concerned 
is that which relates itself to the social life The sociologist is con¬ 
cerned with education as an instrument for effecting behavior changes 
in the individual in this social relations; that is, in hia family, in his 
groups, in hia play and recreation, and in his civic relationships, etc. 

1 * 
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luxthermore, the aooiologiat is oenecmod with creating community 
changes and community practices and methods of discovering to what 
extent school instruction may effect such changes. Therefore, in so 
far as the measurement of attainment in conventional school subjects 
are likewise measures of the social ebrngos, well and good. But are 
they measures of the changes effected in the individual in his com¬ 
munity relations or are they measures of changes effected in tlie com¬ 
munity through education ? No one knows. These testa cannot meas¬ 
ure the most desirable changes sought through education, that is, 
changes in social behavior. 

One of the problems of educational sociology, therefore, is to develop 
means for determining social changes through education, and to place 
the emphasis upon the subject mattor of the cumcuJum, the method 
of school instruction and the sdiool organization for the purpose of 
bringing about changes in social behavior. The problem hero indicated 
merely suggests one task of educational sociology. The Journal of 
Educational Sociology is launched for the puxpc«e of giving this 
emphasis. It is therefore a j'oumal designed to- serve every one con¬ 
cerned with education. Its purpose is to serve both the theory and 
practice of education in its social implications. 

E. a p. 
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SOOIOLOaiOAL BASIS- OF THE HORMAL SCHOOL 

OURKICULHM 

E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York Gniveraity 

In 1923 before the College Teachera of Education I presented data 
indicating the requirements for graduation from normal schools and 
teachers colleges preparing teachers for seirvico in the elementary 
schools. A summary of these facts is significant for this discussion * 
At that time there was complete failure of teacher training insti¬ 
tutions to attempt a rational haais for curricula conatruction. There 
has been some change, but no radical readjustment since 1923. Among 
transcripts of credits of the graduates of two year training courses 
coming to my attention at that timo, one which was typical of the insti¬ 
tutions m one part of tho country indicated that the graduate had taken 
a program consisting of eighty recitation hours in psychology, one 
hundred in logic, forty in school management, eighty in the history of 
education, twelve hundred in special methods in elementary school sub¬ 
jects, and five hundred in practice teaching A similar transcript from 
a normal school in a city of 300,000 inhabitants presented one thousand 
hours of practice teaching, eighty in psychology, one hundred and 
sixty m pedagogy, twenty in school management, and seven hundred 
and forty in special methods in the elementary school subjects The 
first of theso transcripts was from a stato normal school and the second 
from a city normal school and both required these courses with no 

1 Educational Monographo, Studies in Education, No XII, 1023, jrp 33 34 
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choice for any of" the students efntering aa teachers into any one of the 
eight grades of elementary school aemc©. 

llote the nature of these two prt^ama, The first required 1700 
recitation hours, either in practice or the study of methods and devices, 
120 hours in subjects immediately related to the problem of teaching 
and 180 hours that bore only indirectly, if at all, on the problem of 
teaching. No attention was given to subject-matter. The second pro 
gram required 1740 hours of practice teaching, methods and devices, 
and 260 in principles underlying the practices. No subject-matter 
required. These courses represent one extreme of practice in the train¬ 
ing of elementary school teachers and indicate that the makers of these 
curricula had pretty definitely in mind one objective; namely, skill 
in school room practice They aimed at aa nearly as possible per¬ 
fection of the devices and methods at present in vogue in their com¬ 
munities and in the schools for which they wore training. They took 
no account of the needs of behavior changes in the children that these 
aspiring teachers were to instruct. 

The other extreme is repr^ented by a transcript which included 
the academic subjects of solid geoinetay, college algebra, and trigonom¬ 
etry, Lwy and Tacitus, modem languages, European history, with 
educational subjects as follows: the history of education, psychology, 
school management, general method, and a half dozen hours of practice 
teaching No courses in special methods and no subject-matter courses 
that would bear in the least upon the problem of the elementaiy cur¬ 
riculum were included. The fact that graduates of this normal school 
began teaching in the small town and rural schools did not affect the 
character of the curriculum in the least The course seems to be the 
vestigial remains of a nineteenth century educational philosophy, the 
academic practices of that century, and is designed to fit any condition. 
The training presumably was kept so general that the graduates would 
not be handicapped by the training received in any position to which 
they might aspire. Such a program could perhaps not be found in a 
normal school or teachers college today, It is characteristic of the 
training in many of the academic colleges from which of the 
product enter the elementary and secondary school service. 

In the Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education I pointed out another fact of significance about 
the conservatism of institutions engaged in the work of teacher train- 
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ing.® This study showed that normal schools did not regard the 
problem of accident prevention ns one coming within the scope of 
teacher training. 

It IS interesting and instructive to note the practice of the publio 
schools of the country as indicating what school men, facing the edu¬ 
cational problem in their communities thought of it and to compare 
their practice with the institutions that are training teachers for the 
publio schools. A questionnaire was sent out by the writer as Chairman 
of the Education Section of the ITational Safety Council m 1923. 
The questionnaire was sent to the cities of the United States with 
a population of more than ten thousand. Two hundred ninety replies 
were returned in time to be included in the report ® Summarized, 
they are as follows: 


I SchoolB with safety instruction 

a Introducod as a part of the curriculum ... .. H3 

b As n specinl subject . . .34 

c Both as a special subject and as a part of cuniculum 38 
d, Incidental . ... ... El 

Total , 266 

II Scliools without safety instruction , , 19 

III Peplv uitliout information on this point , 5 

Total nil schools . .... , . 200 


The statement “ Introduced as a part of the curriculum ” was 
explained to mean that accident prevention was r^arded as an objec¬ 
tive of the whole curriculum and each subject and activity should 
make its appropriate contribution to the realization of the objective. 
That 18 , safety should be taught through language, civics, etc. 

The interest thus manifested by the superintendents in accident 
prevention and the extent to which, they had already incorporated in¬ 
struction in the cundculum, indicates that they are far in advance 
of the institutions that are training teachers, in recognizing the need 
of instruction in accident prevention as a fundamental objective of the 
curriculum The comparison of the result of these two questionnaires, 
together with the expression on the part of a large number of super¬ 
intendents that new teachers are not sufficiemtly conscious of the acci¬ 
dent situation aa a social problem and are unable adequately to perform 

2 Twonty-flfth Yearbook of tho National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
IX, pp 310 311 

fiSee "We and Our Health," Book TV, by Payne and McCarthy, np 144 145 
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the requirements of the curnculum, indicates that educational insti¬ 
tutions responsible for the training of teachers have not fullj faced 
their reaponsihilties with reference to the accident situation in the 
United States, as determined by tbe needs of the schools as now oper¬ 
ated The normal schools have not conceived the idea of taking the 
leadership in the formulation of a program for dealing with this 
problem 

From these data presented we nmy safely conclude that institu¬ 
tions for the training of teatdiers have been influenced very largely 
by the past history of education and not by the present needs of social 
adjustment m formulating and carrying out their programs. Our 
thesis is that the needs of the present social life and adjustment must 
be the determining factor in the construction of curricula for the train¬ 
ing of teachers of the present generation Furthermore that we must 
set ourselves to the task of developing a new technique that will insure 
proper emphasis upon social needs and aspirations in school currioula. 

The elaboration of this thesis requires on examination of the essen¬ 
tial factors in the present social order. It is commonplace to call 
attention to the fact that social changes have been taking place in a 
revolutionary fashion in the past half century It is however worthy 
of note that in the social change critical •malndoustments have developed 
that can be corrected, if at all, only through school education and that 
the leadership in the correction of these maladjustments must be placed 
in the hands of those fundamentally responsiblo for what goes on in 
the school room,—the institutions responsible for the training of teach¬ 
ers Sociologists long since have noted that society moves forward 
irregularly and the lack of uniformity m progress creates maladjust¬ 
ments and needs of readjustments. This has been particularly true 
in the past half century. The marked advances or changes that have 
taken place have been on the one hand in the advance of scientific 
knowledge as applied to living, commerce and industry and on the 
other, to the complexity of life relationships, that ia, housing, trans¬ 
portation, communication, leisure and the like But these advances 
have taken place without appropriate changes in social behavior; that 
is, changes in behavior patterns. In other words we have a “ social 
lag ” The immediate problem of education is that of taking up the 
social slack, created by the nature of the changing social order. This 
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is not the only problem but the biggeat problem of present day 
educatioiL 

The limitations of this paper do not permit an adequate develop¬ 
ment of this thesis and we must therefore content ourselves with a 
brief illustration or two, that will indicate the point of view. On© 
of the best illustrations of the failure of educators to incorporate the 
results of scientific development mto social behavior through an ade¬ 
quate school program may be found in the field of health education. 
In 1876 Louis Pasteur had demonstrated the facts concerning the 
spread of disease. He had clearly proved, that disease does not orig¬ 
inate Bpontaneouflly, He had proved that germ life, bacteria and 
protozoa, do not develop out of nothing and are not created by the 
will of Providence foi the purpose of punishing recalcitrant indi¬ 
viduals who transgressed His will In a word he demonstrated that 
at least a large number of diseases are infectious and are caused by 
the spread of germe through mtural means; such as food, dnnk, air, 
contact, and other similar means of infection. This demonstration 
laid the basis for the control of numerous diseases such as typhoid, 
malaria, yellow fever, tuberculosis and other scourges bringing with 
them unhappiness and disaster 

What now happened to this body of scientific kiiowletlge? Scien¬ 
tifically minded men became active and set about to discover the means 
and the specific ways of disease transmission. They went fuither and 
began to incoiqiorate into legislation means for the control of disease 
Under their influence departments of public health were cre¬ 
ated These have done their work effectively in the control of com¬ 
municable disease As a result, we have witnessed the rapid decline 
of the deatli rate, and of infant mortality, and the general improve¬ 
ment of health No chapter of history is more sensational or tlinllmg 
than that dealing with the scientific control of disease through the 
purification of water supply, thiongb supervision of the food snjiph, 
through innoculation, and by other means which have been used 

So much for that But what have the educators done with this bodv 
of knowledge ? When we ^ through tlio text books, the school pro¬ 
grams, the cumculiim studies wo find that to all appearance educators 
have been largely unconscious of these scientific changes Schools 
retain even to the present time physiologies which take little account 
of scientific changes Other texts show little influence of modem health 
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development. Histories, geographies, language texts, ete, although 
conxiderahly influenced l>y other matters in. which educators have 
been interested, show little trace of the WKnal demands that have been 
created by the remarkable advance of preventive medicine and the 
needs of constructive health practice. 

This general statement may also bo confirmed by reference to sev¬ 
eral surveys made in recent years. The Gary survey by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau dealing with 6015 children of pre-aeliool ago indi¬ 
cates an almost universal violation among these children and their 
families of common health practices relating to food, exercise, sleep, 
and the other essentials of healthful living. The results of this sur¬ 
vey have been confirmed by my surveys in St. Louis, Texas, and Hew 
York City, and yet when we examine the school program, and particu¬ 
larly the programs of the institutions concerned with the training of 
teachers, almost no account is taken of the health needs of the children 
and adults of the country as displayed in these surveys Numerous 
examples might be cited. In a New York comiruinity in. which a 
survey showed that 95% of the children were suflering from incipient 
Tickets and facing the dire consequences of this unnecessary disease, 
a teacher of a seventh grade sub-normal group was found to be teaching 
the skeleton, the framework of the body, the muscles, the processes 
of digestion, and devoting one week to a study of neurones. This 
moreover was the sum total of the health instruction in that class In 
spite of recent efforts to give more adequate attention to the health 
needs of children, this case is certainly not unusual. As a matter of 
fact it represents the type of the knowledge acquired concerning the 
human body and its needs in many of our normal scbools. 

We are not simple enough to assume that the schools can aocomplish 
everything that is proposed m the way of social reform, but certainly 
it is not too much to assume that if the educators of the country had 
been concerned with the school as an instrument for changing socuil 
behavior, the body of aoientifie knowledge together with the habits 
and attitudes that should have been changed in the population to 
conform to the developing knowledge relating to healthful living 
Would have become long since functional in the life of the present 
generation. As a matter of fact our educational theory and practice 
have not been concemed at all with the type of knowledge, habits, and 
attitudes that would affect social behavior. 
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The result of this failure on the part of the schools, moreover, 
delayed the begmnmg of active efEorte for the purification of t£e 
water supply on a large scale until the beginning of the twentieth 
century, it delayed the pasteurization of milk until toward the end 
of the first decade of the twentieth century, and the care of foods till 
somewhat later. As a matter of fact those practices essential in the 
promotion of health have been by no means universally adopted, and 
the spread of knowledge leading to tlieir adoption has been affected 
chiefly by other agencies than the schools. Even in spite of the work 
of other agencies not primarily concerned with education, the schools 
are not now performing the work essential either to community or to 
individual health practices. Health instruction is not given a serious 
place in the schools. Educators have tardily followed the lead of other 
agencies, and usually upon the insistence of the other agencies to give 
their attention to the body of scientific knowledge that requires at the 
present a transformation of social behavior, particularly health 
behavior 

The development of scientific knowledge represents one aspect of 
the social development behind which social behavior has lagged. The 
other equally startling advance and the one we wish to use as an 
illustration here, is the material aspect of our civilization, the inven¬ 
tions and their application to modern living The mere mention of 
a few of these is sufficient for our purposes Among the most signifi¬ 
cant are those affecting means of communication, lapid tiansportation, 
local, national and even international, and the conditions of living 
resulting fiom these developments 

Let us take a simple illustration, the automobile The automobile 
13 a twentieth centuiy product It has become an essential of present 
day life within the past fifteen years. The activities of society could 
no more be earned on without this mstrument today than they could 
without street oars, subways or iho elevated Take away either and 
immediately uiban life would have to bo levolutionizcd Fifteen 
years ago, however, the automobile was not a significant fcatiue of 
our life There were fewer than a million altogether in the countiy, 
and accidents from automobiles aoldom occuired. Today we kill 
23,000 people annually and severely injure a half million more This 
slaughter of tlie innocent is unnecessary It results from tho develop¬ 
ment of an instrument, a necessity of modern life, but one that is 
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■unsuited to our present mode of behavior,—our knowledge, habits and 
attitudes. We have definite expenments indicating that attention to 
the accident situation in the school curriculum would not only facilitate 
the mastery of the subject matter of the present eurriculum but would 
actually m a large measure prevent aceidenta among the children and 
adults of the community. In spite of tho fact that demonstrative 
experiments were carried out along this lino nine year ago and books 
and magazine articles were devoted to the character and results of the 
demonstrations, as experiments in curriculum reconstruction, it was 
only a year ago that one of our leading curriculum makers stated 
publicly that he had just discovered that accident prevention waa a 
problem of the curriculum and must be taken into account in an 
adequate curriculum readjustment. 

Another case equally in point is the health situation growing out 
of the kind of life induced by the conditions that have developed in 
urban oomramiities incident to the changed social and material rela¬ 
tionships, the method of food supply, the individualization of the 
family, the crowded commercial activities in tho streets, the absence of 
playgrounds, etc. The meat exaggerated case m the country is per¬ 
haps the Harlem district in New York Oity. We have here an urban 
crowded community. In the food stores, delicatessens, groceries, and 
bake shops of the community there are hundreds of varieties of foods 
from which selection may be made and which requires iutenigcnt selec¬ 
tion to secure a properly balanced diet There is no play space and 
the congested conditions of the streets makes play in them impossible. 
Here we have a totally new problem of social behavior. The type of 
life induced by the social conditions has developed a high infant 
mortality rate, approximately 20%; 95% of the children have incipient 
rickets. There is, however, actually no reason why adequate health 
and safety might not be maintained in this community. A high state 
of health and efficiency are maintained in other similar communities 
in New York City Efficiency under the conditions of life, howevei, 
requires a new mode of behavior that can only be insured through the 
schools and a new school program. Neither tho normal schools nor 
the public schools of this community have been deoply oonoorned with 
the health of its population. 

One other case in illustration must suffice. Pi-ofessor Thrasher has 
recently published his study of gang life m Chicago, the only soien- 
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tific study of gangs so fav made He points out that 35,000 youth, 
10 % of all boys Ixjtween the ages of ten and twenty years, are mem¬ 
bers of predatoiy gangs From this group of predatory gangs has 
developed in the past and is devoloping at the piesent the criminal 
undenvoild of Chicago To be curo various types of social leaders are 
salvaged from these predatory groups, such as tin. ward loader in poli¬ 
tics and oven business and i>rofesaioiial leaders. But tlie salvaging 
process so far ns it goes on la an incidental accompaniment of the 
social life and may bo regarded as accidontal Tlie social settlements 
nro rrapousible for the major part of the salvaging process so far as 
it IS done The schools ceitainly have no part in it. The schools, so 
far as can be determined, ore unconscious of the nature of the problem 
or the means of its solution. Curriculum construction and reconstruc¬ 
tion goes merrily on without regard to this element in the social situa¬ 
tion and without regard for the need of modifying the social behavior, 
the establishing of behavior patterns, the readjustment of social groups, 
and the substitution of activities that will provide for the needs satis¬ 
fied in these predatory groupings. 

Professor Thrasher localizes the problem definitely. He says: “One 
of the most important cloraonts in the situation which promotes the 
free life of tho gang is the failui-e of the immigrant to control his 
childien in Chicago Since about two-thirds of the parents of delin¬ 
quent boys m Cliioago aie peasants from rural areas and villages in 
Europo, it 13 not strange that they do not know how to manage their 
childron in such a new and totally difTcront cnviionirKMit It is nut 
only true that the schooL are nul conscious •.f tl.« pi'ublcin iiu'iJm J hi 
this situation but the cliniacter of the school piogriun iictimll_) ueuentii- 
ates the problem of family control and causes famiK bieakdowiii* where 
they would not othoiwise occur 

Are we however justified in assuming that the institutions of tlii> 
country which provide the teaclnng statf arc not alive to those problems 
of social behavior so vital to the life of American comiiiiinitic'^ ? This 
question can bo defiuitoly answeicd in the udirniativc A stiidv now 
in process by a graduate student m tho School of Education in New 
York University has progicased lai enough to indicnto that these insti¬ 
tutions are not seiiously attacking the pioblem of health and the riec^ch 
of health education as they have developed in Ameiicaii life A icccnt 


^"Tho Gang," P M Tljra'^hcr, TJniveraity of Chicago Press, p 489 
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study of Bonie five Imndred institutions,“ all oy most of whose graduates 
enter th© profession of teaching, displays the fact that little or no 
effort 18 made through the curriculum of these Institutions to att ick 
the social problems outlined in the present discussion, or to offoot th:>Be 
changes in social behavior, the need for which is indicated by szch 
studies of social conditions as have been made to the present. It would 
obviously be unfair for me to say that the curricula of teacher tra ning 
schools fail in all respects to equip their output for the real job of 
education, that is modifying the social behavior of the pupils whom 
they teach. All that we can say is that so far as scientific studies of 
social needs have been made, no conscious effort is evident to set up a 
curriculum that would meet those needs If in spite of no co’iscious 
effort the curriculum does serve that purpose the result may be regarded 
as accidental. 

Emally what can we say of curriculum making in general ? Perhaps 
we are justified in assuming that the unofficial claims of those respon¬ 
sible for the latest word on the curriculum—the Twenty-sixth Year¬ 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, is justified 
and that this publication represents what the so-called leading educators 
are thinking If so then we must oonolude that the leading educators 
are not thinking at all of the most fundamental factors in curriculum 
reconstruction The limits of this paper will not permit a detailed 
diacu&ion of this Yearbook. However, a careful examination of it 
indicates that the writers are concerned with the mechanics of cur¬ 
riculum construction in terais of a psychological technique, and that 
the social needs have been almost wholly ignored Problems, funda¬ 
mental to education, such aa are outlined in this paper, have not 
appeared in the consciousness of these writers. If they have, no evi¬ 
dence appears in this Yearbook to warrant a conclusion to that effect. 

A word must be said in conclusion concerning the problem of cur¬ 
riculum reconstruction in schools responsible for the training of our 
teaching staff. The educators in these institutions must cut loose from 
the present method of curriculum reconstruction; they must diagnose 
their problem m terms of the social needs and aspirations of their 
communities, and must begin a reconstniction of their programs m 
terras of those needs. 

«nnr\ey Leo, "The Status of Educational Sociology m Normal Scltools, Toachors 
Oollcpe-? and Uiiiversities Now York University PresB Book Store 
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In, educational circles today tiie aoliool curriculum is rapidly coming 
into fits inheritance. The fundamental importance of the program 
of studies is gradually receiving recognition, and within a decade we 
have seen the attention of students of education shift from the develop¬ 
ment of tests and scales with whi^ to measure the products of instruc¬ 
tion over to a critical examination of Bie materials of instruction them¬ 
selves,^ More and more insistantly are we asking ourselves whether 
these acquisitions which we are learning to measure so accurately 
are really worth acquiring. The various professional organizations 
are attacking the problem. The National Society for the Study of 
Education has just issued a yearbook of 888 pages on the practice and 
theory of curriculum making. School systems through the country, 
both local and state, are feverishly revising their programs. And every 
educational writer, who finds time hanging heavy on hia hands, who 
yearns to give rein to his creative faculties, or who feels under obligation 
to bring salvation to a wicked world, writes a book on the curriculum. 
Even in teachers’ institutes and convention the curriculum has become 
a major topic for debate and discussion. 

What is the role which sociology should play in this attack upon 
the curriculum? This is the question witli which the present paper 
is concerned. That sociology has a responsibility here is obvious. 
Since the days of Herbert Spencei and Lester F. Ward the sociologists 
have interested tbemselvos m the problem and have thrown much light 
upon it Indeed the thesis could be defended that the growing interest 
in the curriculum is traceable m large part to the increasing influence 
of sociology upon the formulation of educational theory In the writ¬ 
ings and investigations of such men. as Bobbitt, Charters, Rugg, Sned- 
den, and others, men who have borne heavy burdens in the movement 
for curriculum revision, this inilnence is unmistakable But let us 
return to a consideration of the question 

Tho exporicnce of those who have been studying this curriculum 
problem shows clearly that the taek of selecting and organizing the 
2 
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materials oi instruction must r^t upon tlio twin foundations of jisy- 
ctology and sociology Tins statement of course is based upon an 
assumption which some persons would not be willing to grant, namely, 
that the fundamental purpose of education is to induct the child into 
life of the group, to train bun in the use of its institutions, to teach 
him to chensh and guard its possessions, and to instil in him tho desire 
to promote its welfare. If this, or something closely akin to it, does 
constitute the great purpose of education, then it naturally follows 
that those sciences which deal moat intimately with the nature of man 
and society must furnish the major guidance in the construction of the 
educational program. Whether psycholc^ or sociology will prove tho 
more helpful is a question we are in no position to answer today. Ex¬ 
perience alone will tell us. Thus far the psychologists have for the 
most part held the field, not because they had any inherent right to it, 
but rather because they were the first arrivals. At least in its applica¬ 
tions to education sociology stands where psychology stood at the open¬ 
ing of the present century before Gattell, Thorndike, Judd, Terman, 
and others had done their work. 

Assuming that the purpose of education is fundamentally social, we 
may now proceed to an. examination of the particular contributions 
which the sociologist may be expected to make to the construction of 
the aohool ourriouluiru But since an adequate treatment of tlie sub¬ 
ject of this paper is impossible in the time allotted, it acems the part 
of wisdom to direct attention to a few problems which lie peculiarly 
within the province of the sociologist and which are assuming an 
especially urgent form today. The discourse will therefore be organ¬ 
ized about three topics: the ta^ of the school, the appraisal of the cur¬ 
riculum, and the control of education. Here are three problems which 
are basic to the development of a sound school program. Their solu¬ 
tion requires the help of the somologist. 

The Taslc of the jSc?tooZ 

The first great need in the construction of the school curriculum is 
to discover the special task of the school. This is clearly n problem 
for the sociologist The school is but one among many educational 
agencies and forces in society. It touches the ordinary individual 
directly for only seven or eight years in the course of his hfo and 
during this period for less than one-fifth of his waking hours More- 
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over, except where the nursery school has appeared, liiv most plastic 
years are lived under the supervision of other agencies During the 
pre-school ago his education la largely in the hands of his paierits, 
during the period of school attendance*, the home, tl](> playground, the 
thcntie, the church, and the community, perpetually migage liia atten¬ 
tion , and after hia school days aro over, shop, factory, chib, civic organ¬ 
ization, and political party exorcise increasing dominion ovei’ him. 
Whenever the individual enters into coinmiinication with Ins follows 
whenever he adjusts himself to his enviromneiit, whenever he reflects 
on experience, the process of education gpes on 

All of this means that the school is a highly specialized educational 
agency. Consequently, nnyono who construed a piogram of education 
on the assumption that the school is the only important educational 
institution and that tho highly specialized character of its educational 
contribution need not be considered, is building on the sands Thus 
an activity analysis of contemporary life, while very illuminating to 
one who is engaged in the task of curriculum making, does not auto¬ 
matically give us the school program. To tho writer, the vocational 
education movement has flomotimes been guilty of the error of dis¬ 
regarding the specialized character of the school We have thus vnt- 
nessed the school duplicating the work of other agencies and neglecting 
to porfoi-m the task which it alone can perforiru But whatever may 
be the verdict on vocational education the fact remains that tho school 
is a specialized institution and that we, if wo are to avoid the fallacy 
of tho specialist, must view our task through the eye of tlie scientist 
Because of our long years of training in and our subsequent intimate 
association with the school we have como under its influence to a much 
larger degree than have the other members of our generation As a 
consequence we are inclined to exaggerate the importance of the school 
and are rendered almost incapable of seeing it in proper perspective 
Tho natural corrective of this bias of tho specialist i.s a balanced view 
of tile entire educational task of our society and of the contributions 
of its various educational agencies At present the school and tho 
teachers who staff it constitute one of tho gioat vested intoiests of 
society whioh, in competition with other interests, ever atnigglea for 
a larger place m the sun Even as T utter tliese words, T feol guilty 
of a certain disloyalty to my professional compatriots and to the 
“ cause” of education Nevertheless this unbiased evaluation must bo 
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made, and nntil it is done no school currieulnin worthy of defense 
can be developed. 

The Appraisal of the Cwrriculum 

A. second large task which demands attention is that of appraising 
the Gumculum. An d until a technique is developed foi* achieving this 
purpose, no curriculum can be conatructed which will enable tlie school 
to perform efEeotively ita special functions. By appraisal I do not 
mean the sort of thing that we have commonly done in our school 
surveys. G’enume appraisal must involve something moro funda¬ 
mental than the bringing in of “experts” to pass judgment on pre¬ 
vailing practice in terms of “ beat practice ” elsewhere or in terms of 
the theories which the experts hold. These theories will always bo 
necessary inatruments m appraising any particular program, but they 
must rest upon a more objective basis than they do at present. The 
appeal here is for a type of fundamental research which must be 
organized and prosecuted by the sociologist. The current methods and 
instruments of appraisal must be approved. 

If the purposes of the school arc formulated in terms of social life 
and welfare, the appraisal of its program must be made in the same 
terms, l^othing reveals more emphatically the fonnal character of the 
school than the various tests and scales which have been developed to 
measure school products. The school constitutes n little world of its 
own and its success is measured in terms of its own procedures We 
teat our pupils for knowledge of al^bra, history, Intin and chemistry, 
and if they do well on our examinations, we feel that the school is 
discharging its social obligations. Clearly the need is for a now type 
of appraisal, an appraisal which measures eductional procedure in 
terms of its effect on social behavior outside the school. Wo must 
confess that for the most part such on appraisal is lacking today. 
We know how well our pupils have mastered the subject matter of the 
curriculum j but as to the effect this will have upon them as members 
of society we have but little knowledge. With regard to certain of 
the more obvious and simple acquirements such as reading, writing, 
spelling and the narrower vocational knowledges and skills, we can 
make fairly trustworthy guesses. But if we pass by the tool subjects 
and the move practical courses, we enter a sphere where dense ignorance 
prevails. What one of ua knows bow a year’s schooling in geography, 
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history, Frencli, or biology aff«5ta the subsequent behavior of a pupil 2 
Although I recognize fully the almost insurmountable difficulties to be 
encountered in any attempt to make a broad social appraisal of the 
curriouluni, I am convinced that it will be impossible to construct a 
curriculum intelligently until some success in this direction is attained 
And such an appraisal will have to be lai^ely the work of the sociologist 

The Control of Sducahon 

If we assume now that we possess the technique for developing 
a defensible curriculum we still face the task of introducing this cur¬ 
riculum into the school and of making it effective This is a third 
task which belongs largely to the student of society A major reason 
for the ineffectiveness of much of the theorizing about education from 
the time of Plato down to the present is that it failed to get into the 
school Today, in so far as the modification of the school program is 
concerned, our thinking is likewise and for the same reason likely to 
be futile. 

This suggests the necessity of investigating thoroughly the forces 
that control the school We need to study the forces which operate both 
within and without the institution. We need to know much more deii- 
nitely than we do today how the school board functions and what forces 
work upon it Likewise the role played by the pupil, the teacher, 
and tho community must bo understood Studios of the character 
should reveal to us the limitations under which the school operates. 
That they might reduce the measure of optimism with which we 
approach the educational task is possible. But an optimism based 
upon Ignorance is hardly to be defended We may actually find that, as 
it sometimes appeal s, the school is always the tool of the dominant forces 
of the present or of some preceding age If this is true, we should cease 
to speak of the school as an instrument of social progress. Perhaps 
the school can never become a genuinely creative force in society If 
so, the sooner we know this the better 

The Lirmtahons of Sociology and the Scieniific Method^ 

In concluding this paper a word should he md regarding the limita¬ 
tions of sociology and of the scientific method It would be pleasing 

1 Adapted from article by the author in The Twonty-eixtU Yearbook of the Nati^DftJ 
Society for tho Study of Education, Part II, Tlio PoiiiidntiuiiB of Curriculum Makine, 
pp 87-PO 
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to tolieve that "we have m the objective study of man and society a 
method by which all educational disagieoments may lie dispelled The 
present paper has possibly siig^sted the ominpotenoo in tine mattor of 
the sciences of psychology and sociology Such a supftestioii, however, 
was not intended Only within certain limits may it Ih^ regarded as 
true. The reason is to be found in the fact that nbicatioii has to do 
with ■welfare, and when one approaches the question of welfare, one 
seems to pass outside the confincB of objective science. The critic 
immediately asks whether, in the lormulation of the dootnno of ■wel¬ 
fare, equal regard is to be paid to the mterestos of all classes, sects, 
and races, whether health is to bo promoted at the expense of aesthetic 
enjoyment, or ■whether the critcna of artistic apprecAation are to be 
those of the Hottentot, the French or the Chinese civilization Scien¬ 
tific method can give no satisfying and eonclnsive answers to these 
questions It can remove intellectual error, but it can hardly purify 
morals, refine manners, or elevate the aesthetic taste. In vam have 
■WQ sought an objective definition of pri^eaa The difficulty lies in 
the fact that progress implies movement forward ,and the direction in 
which one moves in advancing depends upon one’s orientation. Every 
man sees the world through bis own eyes; every society faces the 
universe in its own way. What is progressive, or beautiful, or oven 
good, is a product of the reaction of the individual or tbo group upon 
experience, Within the bounds of a single culture a large luoaaure 
of agreement may be expected, but as the culture vanes, disagroomonts 
appear The ends which mon regard as worthy are as diverse ns civil¬ 
ization And the increase of knowledge, if that wore not accouipauicd 
by a general mter-penetration of cultures, could hardly bo expected 
to produce likeraindedness. 

The bearing of this discussion on curriculum-making is plain The 
fundamental goals of education cannot be dotennined by scientific 
method. They are the product of a process of evaluation which, while 
dependent o-n the results of science, cannot be identified with those 
results As moil leanis more about the world in which ho lives, those 
goals will bo modified and, let us hope, improved, but men will 
always disagree in some xneasiuo legaiding the nature of Hie good life 
Some will porlia])s be inclined to judge the umvciso in terms of matonal 
prosperity, others in tenns of beauty, and perhaps othois in terms of 
justice But, when once the purposes of goals of education nro deter- 
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miiiod, the field is cleaied loi tlio ivoih ol edueiitional scicnee ddierc 
must be certain best niotbods for achipviii^^ these purposes Tlu^ dis 
covery of tlioso methods is the burdou wliieli scientific iimtliud iiuisf 
cairy "We cannot hope that scieiico can give us a eoinplote oduciitioiiiil 
philosophy, but it can at least give us iiii clFcctivc cdiicatioiuil tech- 
mqiie. After the larger goals are set, there is no educatuiniil prob¬ 
lem which cannot be attacked by the niotlimls of science. And evi'u 
the selection of the goals must reflect the adviuiceirieiit and the leliiu'- 
ment of knowledge, as it must lellcct all c\pc» icnee. Whatevci nioiMire 
of stability lies within tho bounds of education will be the product of 
tho operation of tlio scientific method, Imt the dehuition and fonmihi- 
tioii of human purposes, upon which education is dependent, will 
always lie somewhat beyond tho reach of science 
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on Educational Sociology at the Ohriatmas meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, and the melange now taught as educational 
sociology,^ tempt one to paraphrase Dr. Stuart Queou to tho ©fleet 
that the great question now facing educational sociology is whothor it 
shall be a science or a garbage can. The writer believos that educa¬ 


tional sociology is concerned with a distinct group of problems, to 
which may be applied the method of natural science. But before out¬ 
lining the research procedure indicated by such a belief, it may bo well 
to clear the way by a brief discussion of the problem of education, of 
the nature of sociology, and the application of sociological method in 
educational research which currently is known as educational sociology. 

Educationists are divided aa to the meaning of the word education. 
Due group would include under education all those experiences through 
which the person’s behavior is modified in the direction of more effect¬ 
ual social adjustment. It is obvioua, however, that, while being hit 
by a taxi-cab, aobivitiea on the playground, “ reeducation" in tho psy¬ 
chiatric ohnic, and the procedure of fclie school all may result in 
modification of behavior in the direction of social adjustment, the 
situations are various, and where techniques are involved they are 
vastly different. The attempt of educationists to make “ education " 
include all acquisitions of experience is fi'ought with the same danger 
as the attempt of the psychoanahsta to make sex " cover all behavior 
“ Education " becomes so vague a term as to have no analytical value. 
Tho writer prefers to confine the use of the word “ education ” to the 
description of the consciously directed effort to modify behavior, with 
the technique of the teacher, in the sdiool situation. 

The School, like every self-conscious social group, faces three prob¬ 
lems; the problem of policy, What do we want to do? the problem 
of human nature, What facts about human nature must bo taken into 


1 Hatvey The Stetus of RducaUoaftl Swiiology m Normal Schools, Teaehors’ 
Colleges, College# and Univoraitics, New York. UmverBity Preaa Book Store, 1937. 
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consideration ^ and tlie administrative problem, What machinery can 
we set up most efficiently to carry out our policy ? The philosophy of 
education is meeting tlie first problem with the affirmation that the 
nim of education is the “ adaptation of the child to living in our con¬ 
temporary civilization.” School Administration is working out the 
solution of the third problem. The human nature problem has been 
divided between educational psychology and educational sociology. 
Educational psychology has interested itself in the technique of build¬ 
ing new habits into the organism The experiments of the University 
of Chicago School of Education with eye movements in reading repre* 
sent the ultimate refinement of this technique.^ While admirable as 
psychological research, such experiments are relatively inconsequential 
unless painlelled by studies into the processes of social adjustment 
which will enable us to put content into our now too empty formula 
of education as adaptation It is m just such studies that educational 
sociology IS interested 

Since educational sociology consists in the application of the sociolog¬ 
ical technique to human nature problems ansing in education, it may 
he well briefly to mention the present trend in sociology. We still 
have our “ sociologies ” (as the psychologists have their ** psycholo¬ 
gies ”—so interestingly shown by the volume Psychologies of 1926, 
recently sponsored by Dr Murchison). Sociologists seem, however, to 
be converging upon some such conception as the follo^ving The sociol¬ 
ogist’s task is not merely that of dallying on the banks of the Nile, 
trading stones with naked savages; his task is not the zealoua rehabili¬ 
tation of broken families and shipwrecked personalities; his task is 
not that of closeting himself with a tabulating machine and computing 
death rates, suicide rates, divorce rates, nor is his task that of dream¬ 
ing in his study of why the mills of the Gods grind slowly and fine. 
He 18 not merely ethnologist, social worker, statistician, nor phiV 
osopher, though he has use for their data and techniques. The sociol¬ 
ogist 18 interested, rather, in the analysis of the mechanisms of social 
behavior—exactly as the psychologist is interested in the analysis of 
the mechanisms of individual behavior. 

2 Such stuclies arc curiously rominiBcont of the recently fasbionnbld efficiency 
engmeor in uidustry. Even in industry, whore policy is clearly defined id torma of 
low cost production, tlioso studies have often been dubious in application. In educa¬ 
tion, whore our goal is not so well defined, they are of questionable import 
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Tl\o problema of Sociology fall roughly, into three gioiipa. the 
analysip of (1) those relatively stable constellations oi attitudes which 
■we call “ groups ”—the community^ family, gang, church, scliool, and 
the like—m their ecological, eultuval, political and Instouciil aspects; 
of (2) the definition of the relatively diffused, landom innate impulses 
of the individual of the psychologist after the patterns of the social 
group, and the adjustment of tlie resulting personality to social situa¬ 
tions, and of (31 the inechaniama involved in the leas stable forma 
of collective behavior such as mass movements, mobs, fashion and the 
public That is, sociology is the science of social beluivior.^ 

To return to Educational Sociology, we have said that it la interested 
in the application of the sociological tediniquc to the piohlcnis of 
social behavioi that cluster about tlie school (as the school atUnnpts 
to modify the child’s behavior in the direction of social adjuatmeiit)— 
the analysis of the social situation to which the child uuiat ad3ust, 
of the behavior mechanisms involved in peisoiial adjiistinent, (>f the 
school group as collective behavioi, and of the implications of this 
analysis for curriculum, classroom organization and method More¬ 
over, Educational Sociology is interested lu working out a ti'oliniquo 
for measuring, not the acquisition, of “ Knowledge ” as reflected in 
verbal behavior, but the changes in total behavior in the direction of 
social adjustment that result from instruction 

Rather than outline the theoretical implications of such a concep¬ 
tion of Educational Sociology for research, the writer will discuss 
briefly some research projects now under -way in the School of Edu¬ 
cation of New York University. 

(1) Amlym of the school as a social situation It need hardly be 
insisted in this age of “socialization” of tho curriculum that the pro¬ 
cedure of the class room cannot be determined with reference to the 
learning process alone. Socialization of the curriculum, however, has 
foi the most part meant merely adding to the ouiriculum facts about 
the laiger social life This procedure is undoubtedly of value—Ixith 
for the future adjustment of the child and for the control of the emii- 

®Tho tochnjqiies involved in sociological researcli aro diflciisBed in a rccont volume, 
Methods of Sociological Besearch, by Brown, Krougor, Quinn, Rockloas, Sluiw, 
Tbraahor and Zorbangh, o » i, , , , 

Maurer’s Family Disorganisatton contoans an excollcnt discussion of case nualysis. 

Thotnoa' Socw-I Aspects of t?te Bunneira Cycle and Slawson’s The Dehufiuenl Boi/ 
have (Mccellont disoussioDB of tho use of atatistical iechniqno in social analysis. 
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muiuty But still ediujatiou largely ignores the tact that Icdrninq 
fakes place m a social situaftouj and that the niituio of the lUtitiuh^s 
involved m this situation conditions the process of instructioti Tliut 
18 , the school loom is a group of interacting personalities, tlie teacher 
being one of these personalities Clinical studies of the pioblem child 
in achool bear abundant testmiony to this fact But little or no rcsearcli 
has been directed at the analysis of the achool as a form nl social 
behavior. Numerous projects at once suggest thoinsidvcs Among 
those undciway at New York Uiuveisity are studies ot “ Social Sug¬ 
gestion and Learning,” “The Role in the School Group of the So- 
Called Incorrigible ” and “An experimental Study of Bueuil Altitudes 
in School Children.” 

Educational Sociology is also interested in cxpcrimcnl mg with 
various foims of social situations as a basis for cla'^a room oiganiza- 
tion—observing their effect upon the personality triut‘^ of tin* cliilil 
and upon his social adaptability after he leaves the scliool. hl\p<‘ii- 
mental schools such as The City a/nd Couniuj School of ^lanUattan 
and The Ethical OuUuie School of Brooklyn afford iiiLercatiiig lalxira- 
tories for this sort of reseaiuh The School of Education of Now Ytuk 
University is soon to have a series of experiiueiital schools from Kviulcr- 
garten through college wheio many loseaich proje(as into tlu' oll'cK't of 
vanous types of social situation upon the lenrning, attitudes .md 
adaptability of tlio child will bo carried on 

Extia-cuinculai activities atfoid a fuillier teitile field for expeii- 
nienting with social situations 

In spite of the fact that oxtia-ciirricnhii activities have iimouiilcil 
almost to a fad, and that tlicie is a wealth of literaluie on tlu' '•iili)i.( i, 
few of these expciiments have been caicfuUy enough niialwi'd In li.ue 
much value as research. An oppoitunity foi a leal eoiitiibiilion to 
our knowledge of social behavioi lies in this tick! lk'iha|i-% iiowIkh 
H t!,eu' oppoitunit\ foi ol)''ei\atiou oi oxpc'iinieiilalh enu- 

tiolled social situations 

(2) Studios in the telatwnship of tchool and (oininuitth/ 'I'lie 
word cominiuiitv has long lieen in oui language But nn]\ ii'ccnllv 
have wo become aware ol the sigiiitiiaiicc ol the eoiniiiunil\\ idle 
in determining thi* behavioi ot lU ineinbers ik^seuH'h into cniuitiuiiiiv 
life, such as that sponsoied by the Lama Spellman Koekelellei I'oiiii- 
dation, has levcaled that there is no longei an Amencaii (ultiiie 
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Communities vary tremendously m their customs, mores, techniques, 
controls, in the experiences they afford their members and in tho atti¬ 
tudes they build into the behavior of their members. The cultural 
situation in the community determines the frame of reference which 
the child brings to the school, m the light of which he interprets his 
school experience. The construction of relatively standardized cur¬ 
ricula, though deduced from the most inspired “ ohiectivea,^^ must 
remain a highly artificial procedure in view of tho diverse typos of 
ooiamunity life represented in country, town and city—especially in 
our larger cities which are mosaics of distinct culturnl worlds. Each 
school exists in a conmninity. The child while entering the school 
remains a member of that community. The effectiveness of tho schoora 
efforts to modify the child’s heha^or la conditioned by the degree to 
which it has analyzed and adapted itself to the cultural life of the 
commuiiity. 

The School of Education cd New York University is attempting to 
work out a new type of school survey which will afford to the school 
an adequate analysis of the social patterns of the community in which 
it IS situated. At the same time the School of Education is under¬ 
taking a program of research studies in the communities of New York 
City, with the dual purpose of developing the suiwey technique and 
of building up a body of actual knowledge on the social situations 
of the New York Public schools It is hoped that opportunity will 
eventually be afforded for experiments in leconatruction of cumculum, 
class room organization, and method in terms of tho specific com¬ 
munity situations in which schools find themselves.^ 

(3) The behavior clinic and the expeiiniental school. In the modern, 
welter of mental and educational tests, we have tended to forget that 
the child is a personality as well as an intelligence, that the child has 
attitudes as well as abilities Our knowledge of the processes involved 
in the formation of personality traits and in the adjustment of per¬ 
sonalities to social situations is still little above the cominon-sonse 
level.® Yet such a knowledge is the vital factor in “ adjusting the 
child to living in our contemporary civilization ” 

* ^'An Erperjaieutal Study of the Development and MeaBUrement of Health Prac¬ 
tices of Elementary School Children,” by Mary Best Gillls (Uupublisliod.) 

“The unconvinced need but road Heoly'a recent book, Delinquents and Crinnnati; 
Thar Maying ami UnmaTcing, to be persuaded. 
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The School of Education of New York University is projecting a 
research behavior clinic, under the department of educational sociol¬ 
ogy, which it 18 hoped will contribute its bit to the knowledge of the 
processes of social adjustment that clinics throughout the country are 
slowly accumulating. The Social Behavioi Clinic will be unique iii 
at least two respects. It will be directed by a sociologist, and will 
devote more than ordinary effort to the analysis of the relationship 
of social situations to personality adjustment. It will have, m the 
School of Education’s experimental schools, opportunity for manipula¬ 
tion of the child’s school situation heretofore largely denied to behavior 
clinics 

(4) Social Measurement. Education, in terms of capital invest¬ 
ment alone, is one of America’s greatest enterprises. And yet edu¬ 
cation has shown a lack of curiosity about the nature of its product 
that would not be tolerated for a moment in industry. One cannot 
conceive of a manufacturer of locomotives who was not constantly 
checking up on the performance of his product. But what do we know 
about the performance of the product of our schools ? 

Our educational tests are tests of verbal behavior only They tell 
us little or nothing as to how the child may be expected to behave 
outside the school. If we are ever to evaluate the effectiveness of 
education in actually effecting the child’s social adjustment, we must 
contrive devices for measuring changes, not in his verbal behavior as 
reflected in achievement tests, but m his total behavior in family and 
community Ur E George Payne’s experiment in the measurement of 
health education, m New Yoik Public School 106, is a pioneer stop 
in this diiection. The technique consisted in selecting an experimental 
and a control group, in contiiviug a scale of health practices, and rating, 
with the aid of trained social workers who observed the children in 
their homes, the children’s health habits, in teaching a model health 
cunuculum to the experimental group, and in then re-rating both 
control and experimental groups against the scale. While this pro¬ 
cedure lacks the objectivity and precision of the achievement test, it 
yields far more significant data—a knowledge of how far instruction 
has earned over into social behavior. Further experiments in social 
measurement, which are now under way under Dr. Payne’s direction, 
may be expected to lead to an incieasingly objective technique ® 

® “Method and Measurement of Health Education,” by E. George Payne & John 
C Gebhart Published by the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
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Other types of researcli might he mentioned. None would prove 
more sigiiiiicaiit, perhaps, than a careful stud^' of the bocial porfonn- 
ancG of the products of oui many types of “cxpouiuentnl” sidmolfl, 
But enougL haa been said to indicate the variety of resoiircli oppor¬ 
tunities open to the odiicationiil sociologist. Educational 'lOeiology may 
well tako a leaf from the histoiy of educational psychology If edu¬ 
cational sociology 19 to justify itself as a university disciplino and 
as an integial part of education, it must, like educational psychology, 
carve for itself a iiicho through productive research. 



WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY? 


CHARLES A ELLWOOD 
Uiuvorwty of Misaoun 

Educational aociology is not pnmanly n fiociologioal study of 
educational institutions and pioccaacs It should be primarily sociol- 
ogy, and not education. It is aoeiology applied to the whole pioblcm 
of education, just as educational pay'cbology is psychology applied 
to the problem of education. There is, however, this ditference. Edu¬ 
cational sociology is probably even more closely i elated to general 
sociology than educational psychology is to general psychology This 
at least will be the thesis of this paper, though the writer is not trying 
to judge the situation in psychology He wishes meiely to emphasize 
a fact which seems to have been overlooked by a majority of both 
educationists and aocoiologists namely, that educational sociology not 
only starts with, but it deals with, the most vital and central aspects 
of geneial sociology Educational sociology is not, therefore, a super¬ 
ficial aspect or branch of general sociology. On the contrary, it is 
the very lieait, so to speak, of general sociology, so far as the latter 
IB the science of human society. From the development of educational 
sociology wo may therefore expect not only great help m solving the 
practical problems of education, but also a revitalization and human¬ 
ization of the science of sociology itself 
What 18 the ground for making these somewhat startling statements? 
The gi’oiind is the fundamental identity of the human social process 
and the educative process, a fact which lias been strangely overlooked 
by both sociologists and educators Wc arc familiar ad nav^mm with 
the interpretation of the social process in terms of food, reproduction, 
defense, geography, and race These physical factors, to be sure, do 
largely account for the group life of the animals below man, and no 
one would deny that they are basic also in human gioup hfe Eiit 
the emphasis upon these factors (piite completely oveilooks the differ¬ 
ential factor in human social life, which is the factor of “cultuie” 
in the anthropological sense of the tenn All human groiipb possess 
cultiiie, but so fai as we know no animal group has culture. Ear 
ciiltuie consists of behavior patterns socially acquired and socially 
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tTansmitted There is -nothing in the rest of nature to compare V7ith 
the social diffusion of behavior patterns in human groups; for we 
must be careful to exclude from culture those cases of natural reaction 
socially or sympathetically excited, ns when the fright of one nuimal 
gives rise to fright in another. Culture consists m the knowledge, 
skills, and standards -which are utilized in the making of tools, insti¬ 
tutions, and group organization. Its vehicle is language in some form. 
We have culture thus only -when individuals learn to modify their 
conduct through what is communicated to them by other individuals. 
All culture is therefore learned. If we say that the essence of culture 
lies in invention, whether of a physical tool or of a social relationship, 
the new adjustment or invention is learned by the experimentation 
of inventive individuals, and then the new adjustment or invention is 
diffused through the group by some means of intercommunication. 
Thus the -whole process of culture is a learning process, both on its 
individual and social sides The culture of a group, looked at ex¬ 
ternally, IS a mass of acquired habits which are learned by the indi¬ 
viduals of the group by some means of intercommunication, looked 
at on its inner side, the culture of a group is a mass of meutal patterns, 
of ideas and values which have become diffused through the group 
by intercommunication and which control its behavior and iclations. 

Now, culture, as we have said, is the distinguishing mark of human 
society. Jt is what makes it human. We know of no human groups 
that do not possess language, tools, and institutions. These are the 
marks of culture, and their acquisition and use depends upon an 
educational process within the group. Human groups from the start 
have been human, in other words, only because their whole beliavior 
and life have been dominated by a learning process Intercommuni¬ 
cation in human groups plays about the same part in regulating and 
standardizing behavior within the group which biological heredity or 
instinct plays in animal groups. The human social process is thus 
seen to be essentially educative from the start. Education is not 
something -which has been superadded to human society or "which is 
R relatively late invention On the contrary, education of some sort 
has always been necessary to the existence of human groups as human 
The educative process is that phase of the social piocess by means of 
which the continiuty and development of culture has been rendered 
possible in human groups. OuH-nre, as the dabblers in culture have 
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always supposed, is dependent npcu education, but in a diiferent way 
from what they imagined. Culture is not dependent upon some formal 
education which has been fostered by the school. It is dependent 
upon the natural social prooees, the process of intercommunication and 
learning, found in all human groups. Culture is not something con¬ 
fined to a few human groups within the historical epoch. It has been 
possessed by all human groups from the beginning; because all human 
groups maintain their existence as human through processes of learn¬ 
ing and education on the part of their members. 

Just as the learning process in its individual aspects is the central 
problem of educational psychology, so the learning process in its soewX 
aspects ^s the central problem of educational sociology. It must be 
emphasized that the learning process has social aspects and that these 
aspects have not yet been sufficiently studied either by sociologists or 
educationists When viewed from its social side we usually speak of 
the learning process as the educative process; but we need to look at 
the learning process from the standpoint of the group as a whole 
There is a collective learning process as well as an individual learn¬ 
ing process. Wo see this collective learning process going on through 
the forms of communication, group discussion, and the like. They 
are the processes by which the group controls its collective behavior 
and brings about collective achievement They are of the very essence 
of human group life, and, as we have repeatedly said, are what make 
it human. 

It IB commonly recognized that the educative process is neo<»sarily 
a phase of the social process. If this is so, educational sociology must 
he the science which aims to reveal the connections at all points 
between the educative process and the social process It is the science 
of the educational phase of the social life, or more exactly, of the 
educative aspect of the social process Its business is to show the 
origin, development, and function of the educative process in human 
society. If it does this, it can scarcely fail to react upon and enrich 
general sociology itself. 

But our mam interest in developing a science of educational sociol¬ 
ogy must doubtless be for its reaction upon educational institutions 
and processes in our present society. There can scarcely be any doubt 
that a science of educational sociology, which makes clear the signifi¬ 
cance of the educative process for human groups in all stages of their 
development, will have the utmost reaction upon education in our 
3 
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pros(mt society. It will speedily put an end to the nidividiiahstic view 
of education and all the evils that have followed ni the train of that 
view It will stop oui* dabbling with education and our treatment 
of it as something desirable but superficial and ornamentnl, for it 
will show that education is the very life of human groups and of their 
culture. It will make it plain that the whole process of social adjust¬ 
ment and of oultiiio development m humanity depends upon oduciition, 
and that the gams or achievements of groups are preserved and tians- 
mitted only as the young are educated to appreciate and conseiwe those 
achievements It will also show that social progress is possible in the 
long run only through the development and enrichment of the educa¬ 
tive process. For one, I hope also that the dovolopraent of educational 
sociology will bring about the perception by the public that the chief 
application of sociology is not in social work, in the ordinary sense 
of that phrase, hut in educaiwn. 

If educationists wish to make their work acientifio they ought to 
devote themselves with enthusiasm to the development of educational 
sociology. Its developments I am confident, will transform our whole 
theory and system of education. It is of course premature tO' prophesy 
just the results in detail of the development of the science of educa¬ 
tional sociology. But one result will bo that it will become plain to 
everyone that education is and should be nothing but the formalization, 
projection and intelligent control of the social process. It will be seen 
that the true functions of the aidiool is to reproduce and control the 
social process in such a way as to aid the progress of culture in the 
highest degree. The process of education should be a systematized, 
rationalized, and morally controlled social process. Just as in the 
human social process generally, verbal language will be found to be 
the chief vehicle of culture In the year to come we are certainly 
destined to hear less about the education of the band preceding the 
education of the mind, etc., and more about the education of the 
imagination. For human social life is possible only through the fact 
that we carry in our imagination the images of our fellow human 
beings or of our human environment. Just as in the sociol hfe, if it 
is to ho normal, we see that we must keep free channels of intercom¬ 
munication between the individuals of the group; so in education we 
shall see that without the open mind, freedom of thinking, and free¬ 
dom of teaching, an education which shall be effectivo for progress 
will be impossible 
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Educational sociology ■will also teach ua that, while the work of 
culture IS necessarily carried on by specialized training, socialization 
18 a more fundamental process than vocational training Tho tech¬ 
niques of our various vocations are necessar^ for carrying on tlie work 
of civilization j but oven more necessajy ore the fundamental social 
attitudes -which we practice in the community life. Again, intellectual 
training that gives tho individual disciplined intelligence ia the foun¬ 
dation for that social achievement which brings about tho progress of 
civilization. But the social process is something more than an affair 
of the intellect. Linguistic, intellectual, and vocational training should 
all be recognized as means, but not as ends. They are the means of 
appropriating and utilizing the traditions of our culture, but the end 
is the well-living of the whole community. Hence, educational sociol¬ 
ogy will make clear that the ideal outside of the school is the same 
as in the school, a systematized, rationalized, and morally controlled 
social process. Important as linguistic, intellectual, and vocational 
training may be, the end is surely the adjustment of the individual, 
not merely to the organization and inatitutions of society as they exist, 
but even more to the social process itself as a process of achievement, 
of learning, of progress. Concretely this means that the end of edu¬ 
cation IB to fit the individual to function efficiently and dynamically 
in every social group from the family and local community to tho 
nation and humanity in which he is called to play a part. It should 
release the individual from bondage to mere tradition, -while fitting 
him at the same time to serve society, not only as an economic pro¬ 
ducer, but as a husband or wife, a father or mother, a friend and 
neighbor, a creator of public opinion, and a servant of the public will. 
Education should develop in the young these dynamic, socially intelli¬ 
gent qualities which the sociologists would include under the term 
of “good citizenship.’^ 

Educational sociology, m other words, -will place social intelligence 
first among the aims of education, and it will demonstrate that social 
intelligence is impossible in our modem world without social informa¬ 
tion ; that to understand culture and to make education promote a well 
balanced culture we must make basic in ifc the knowledge of human 
history and of human institutions afforded by such studies as history, 
sociology, economics, and politics Any educational sociology which 
is based upon a scientific understanding of the social process will say 
that such social studies should be mode central in the curriculum of 
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oAir Bciioolfl. It ■will say tliat tfeia ©apeoially akould be so in a 
democracy vdih. a democratic sebool system, for a democracy is a 
society in which, the people are called upon to solve their own problems, 
and the opinion and will of every individual counts in determining 
the wisdom, or ■unwisdom of the policy which shall be adopted by 
such a society. A democracy, in other words, needs more than any 
other form of society socialized education for its young; for democracy 
is the rule of the group mind or public opinion. An unthinking, unin¬ 
formed, prejudiced democracy is obviously bound to come to grief. 
Linguistic, intellectual, end vocational training of the young in a 
democracy is not enough; the young in such a society must be traiued 
to social intelligence and in right social attitudes and values. This 
is only poesible oa they are taught to be critically minded toward 
social movements, tendencies, and institutions. 

If it be said that what I have described is a philosophy of educa¬ 
tion rather than an educational sociology, I shall make no objection 
provided that it is admitted that it is a social philosophy of educa¬ 
tion. That IS indeed what I conceive educational sociology to be. An 
educational sociology which is limited merely to a study of the social 
facta in the educational process ia hardly worthy of the name of science. 
Science aims at universal generalizations, and it necessarily oontama 
a philosophical element it it attains to the stage of universal truth. 
If it be said that we are not yet ready for such an educational sociology, 
my reply is that the fact gatherers m history, in anthropology, and in 
contemporaneous social life have more than prepared the -way for the 
stage of generalization. If there are those who still wish to occupy 
themselves with fact gathering, I have no objection, provided they 
do not become obstructionists for those of us who wish to generalize 
Even faulty generalization is better than no generalization, and to 
point out bad generalizations is simply to emphasize the need of bette’ 
ones. This is true for educational sociology as well as for other 
sciences My own conclusion is, therefore, that the time has come to 
develop an educational sociology in the sense of a social philosophy 
of Vacation based upon an adequate knowledge of anthropological and 
sociological facta. I think that we need to encourage rather than 
discom’age bold scholarship along these lines. If this is time, one 
object of this section should be to establidi chairs in educational 
sociology in every school of education in the country. 



EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


STEPHEN C CLEMENT 
Buffalo State Teachora College 

There are two fundamental dteses which underlie the determina¬ 
tion of curricula in teacher training institutions. First, such institu¬ 
tions are primarily for the training of teachers. They are not designed 
to furnish a non-vocational general education. They are not academic 
junior colleges. Such general education as may be embodied in their 
curricula must be incidental to vocational training. All cumeuln should 
be organized with the vocational objective clearly in mind 

Second, each component part of the curricula of teacher training 
institutions should perform a definite and a defined functioning part 
of the whole ]ob. No course merits inclusion because it has been 
taught, because it is taught, or because somebody else teaches it It 
must have a demonstrable function. 

Psychology as formerly taught in teacher training institutions, con¬ 
cerned itself with the physiology of the nervous system, animal experi¬ 
mentation, free will, metaphysics. It delved into the mind by means 
of introspective analysis. It concerned itself little with behavior. 
It was a purely descriptive and philosophical science. Psychology 
evolved It is still m the process of evolution It has added to itself 
the prefix, “ Educational ” The scientific study of individual behavior, 
including mechanism, expressive activities, and the measurement of 
those activities, has become its subject matter It has developed into 
a concrete, objective science, vitally concerned with the psychological 
makeup of the learner, the learning process, and the measurement of 
its products While the evolutionary process is far fiom complete, 
and psychology is still in a state of flux and experimentation, involving 
even its most fundamental conclusions, yet it has established itself as 
a functioning integral pait of every teacher tiainmg cunuculum 

Sociology, as at present taught in teacher training institutions, is 
in a position fully comparable with that of the psychology of ten years 
ago To bo sure, it is ordinarily called Educational Sociology, but 

it is no more Educational Sociology than the psychology of ten years 
3* 
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ago was Educational Psychology. It is ono of two things, either a 
consideration of tho philosophy of society coupled with a sight-seeing 
tour of social institutions, or else it is not sociology at all, but education. 

The courses given are a carry-over from the traditional courses 
offered in academic colleges, taught by academically trained inatructora, 
using the traditional academic toirts and achieving results comparable 
to those of the customary academic course. Valuable? To tlio extent 
in which the academic courses have proved their value and to that 
extent alone But academic purposes differ from tho purposes of 
teacher training. Unless Educational Sociology enables the teacher to 
do her job better, unless it functions definitely in interpretation of 
educational situations, it hardly merits inclusion in teacher training 
curricula. 

What 18 being taught now as Educational Sociology? A hodge¬ 
podge. Mr. Harvey tee of Hew York University^ has recently tabu¬ 
lated the replies to a questionnaire sent out by the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. These are some of the topics 
treated in teacher training courses in Educational Sociology; General 
Psychology, Economics, Oivics, The Platform, Bionomics, Philosophy 
of Education, Religious Teachings, and "Apologetics.” These are some 
of the text-books used 5 Peckstein, " Psychology of tho High School 
Student;” McDougall's “Social Psychology,” Thomas’ “Junior High 
School Life;” Terman’s “Hygiene of the School Child;” Allen’s 
“Civics and Health;” Hollingsworth’s “Applied Psychology,” and 
Vollman’s “ New Testament Sociology.” 

To be sure, these are the horrible examples. But throughout the 
country there exists a manifest lade of agreement as to how Educa¬ 
tional Sociology should be defined, what its content is, what teaching 
materials should be used and what its function is. To repeat, 
Sociology as at present taught is m the position of Psychology a decade 
ago It is just beginning to become an experimental instead of a 
descriptive and philosophical science. Like Psychology, it is in a 
state of evolution. Like Psychology it must discard many of its 
ancient gods. But also like Psychology it has a definite value and 
function m the interpretation of the educative process, 

I Harvey Le®, The Status of EdttcaUoasl Soi^ctogy in Normal Bcbools, Toacliers’ 
Colleges, Colleges, and Xlnlrersities New York University Press, 1928. 
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WliGt, then, IS tliis new Educational Sociologj" What is its func¬ 
tion ? What are its problems and its method * How does it interpret 
the educative process? Why include it in the curricula of tea'’her 
training institutions ? 

First, three definitions. Education is that administrative proc(^S 
which attempts to fit the individual to behave efficiently in the social 
situations which confront and will confront him. Educational Psy¬ 
chology 18 that science which, seeks to determine the optimum methods 
by which the behavior of the individual may be conditioned. Educa¬ 
tional Sociology IB that science which seeks to determine what types 
of behavior are desirable in the social situations presented by tbe mod¬ 
em world, and the influence of the various factors in the social environ¬ 
ment in opposition to or in furtherani^ of the educational process. 
In other words, Eduoation is an administrative process, Educational 
Psychology seeks to determine how that process shall be carried on: 
Educational Sociology attempts to ascertain what that process must 
aim to accomplisb and the social conditioners of that process These 
are, then, twin determiners of the functioning of education—Educa¬ 
tional Psycholo^ chiefly concerned with the study and control of the 
noural reactions of the learner, and Edacatienal Sooiolegy, ohiefly 
concerned with social values, social attitudes, and the social environ¬ 
ment of the learner 

The psychological approach has lead us into many difficulties. Kow 
we have measured and tested and I Q.edl We have sot up tests of 
ftccomplisliment and have accomplished more and more without regard 
as to whether the thing accomplished was socially valuable or not 
We have perfected methods of memorization, of drill, with little con¬ 
sideration as to the value of the facts memorized oi any present or 
future social use to which they might he put We have taught all 
children to read, but we have not considered what they actually do 
read. Consult the nearest news-stand and find out We ha' e taken 
children out of a social world, confined them within brick walls, sur¬ 
rounded them with books and precepts and facts, and at four o’clock 
or when they are fourteen or eighteen we turn them loose into a social 
world, muttering to ourselves, “ Thank heaven, one more dumb-bell out 
of the way.” 

What is the answer ? The teacher herself does not know the social 
world. Frequently the textbook writem do not. Nor does the school, 
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to the extent that it conceras itself with traditional values alone. It 
does not know where the child comes from or whither he goes. It 
has not proved the worth of its history, geography, latin, mathematics, 
as functioning entities. Take health for example. A Harlem school, 
scoring 969^ in a standardized health test, performed at home 2% of 
the practises learned. The high school girl studies Shakespeare and 
reads the True Story Magazine for enjoyment In Milwaukee, Man¬ 
hattan, Jersey City and many other citi^ that magazine heads the list 
of children’s preferences. 25,000 boys l^ve the schools of Ohicago 
to become part of predatory gangs The list is endless 

How remedy the situation? By the consideration of the influence 
of the social world upon the school, of the school upon the social world, 
of the values of and actual performance in the subjects taught, and 
by social diagnosis of the individual child. In a word, Educational 
Sociology. 

What does Educational Sociology do? It does not determine what 
the curriculum shall be by assembling the opinion of teachers. It 
goes out into the social world and discovew, as far as possible on an 
objective and experimental basis, the demands of that social world. It 
IS not concerned with job analysis. It wants to know what jobs are 
worth while. It is not interested in educational administration from 
the point of view of mechanistic effici^cy, but it is interested in the 
social implications of the administrative process, attempting to ascer¬ 
tain whether that process makes for democracy, socialization and social 
achievement. Educational method as a technique does not command 
the attention of the sociologist, but method as a means toward social 
progress does. 

Educational Sociology la concerned with certain aspects of the tia- 
ditional subject matter of pure sociology, but its emphasis is entirely 
different. Take, for example, the family. Educational Sociology 
would not be interested to any large extent in the historical evolution 
of the family, in polygamy and polygyny or polyandry. It would not 
gather or recite statistics of race suicide and divorce as things of value 
m themselves, It would not be interested in the marital relations of 
the Bushmen, of the ICaffirs or the Fiji Islanders In other words, 
It would do hardly any of the tbin^ which the traditional sociologists 
or the traditional texts do. It would, however, be vitally interested 
in the family from several aspects Families send children to school, 
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families influence their social adjustment in a variety of ways, fami¬ 
lies influence school procedure; most school children are members of. 
family groups and •will, at some time, set up families of their own. 
In the consideration of these things Educational Sociology is inter¬ 
ested. John comes to school What behavior patterns in him have 
been and are being formed by his family 2 What family behavior 
patterns need modification and how can they be changed? What is 
the bearing of John’s family on the educative process ? How should 
John’s behavior patterns m relation to his family be changed? How 
can John be piepaicd to function to a higher degree when he sets 
up his own family ? 

So with crime, poverty, health, vocation, avocation, religion, citi¬ 
zenship, the entire gamut of social situations which John has met, is 
meeting, or must meet. 

These are a few of the questions which present themselves as living 
subject matter for Educational Sociology: 

1 What IS the actual health practise of the child ? 

2. What are the educational imputations of the movie, the news¬ 
paper, the sex magazine ? 

3. What are the social causes of truancy? 

4 What 18 the influence of the gang on boy life? How use the 
technique of the gang to educational ends * 

5 What protective mechanisms need to be set up against modem 
advertising2 against installTncnt buying? against patent medioinos? 
against commercialization of recreation? 

6 How promote thrift ? conservation ? respect for womankind ? 
regard for the rights of others? lespcct for law^ 

These questions skim the field They only indicate a few of the 
possibilities for investigation 

As has been indicated, the method of Educational Sociology must 
be, to a very great extent, case study The factois entering into any 
given act of social behavior are largely peculiar to those acts, and must 
be studied individually The behavior act cannot be found ni text¬ 
books, but in the living social world Tlieieforc, that world becomes 
the material for Educational Sociology, with case study the method 

Specifically, what does this mcan^ That tho student in training in 
the teacher-training institution analyze specific family situations, make 
friends with an immigrant group, study the social background of a 
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truant, become acquainted with a gang, investigate the influence of 
the local church, the theatres, the factories, the playground, the luaga* 
zines, discover the actual health and recreational and civic practises 
of her children. 

This is Educational Sociology. It is still in ita infancy. But it is 
a lusty child and a growing one. It has a real function in the world 
of education. 

The new Educational Sociology merits inclusion in tho curricula of 
teacher-training institutions. 



BEHAVIOlVADJUSTMEiJTS AND THE JUNIOR HIOH 
SCHOOL OUBEIGULUH 


PHILIP -W. L. COX 
Now York University 

Success both in child life and in adult life must be conceived 
as growth and integration of personality. The factors which enter 
into the control of the personality at adolescence are of outstanding 
importance. From the viewpoint of the child himself these factors 
are primarily physical. Adolescence is the period of growing up. 
The boy becomes dunng a period of five or six years a young man. 
The little girl becomes a woman. 

The Dawn of Adolescence Is a Period of Very Complex Biological and 

Social Adjustments 

Puberty is accompanied by many rather obvious phenomena such 
as rapid increases in height and weight, changes in facial contour, 
physical gawkiness due to uneven growths of bones, tendons, and mufl- 
cles, and the development of primary sex organa and secondary sex 
characteristics. There ore important changes in the child’s circula¬ 
tion; increased blood pressure puts a severe strain upon tho heart to 
perform its added duties There is the change in pitch and quality 
of the voice, more marked in boys than in girls 

These developmental characteristics must be thought of in the light 
of the increasing sex consciousness, sex interests, and sex suppressions 
which evolve from the interactions of the child’s nature and the social 
mores and taboos The child’s social awareness which accompanies 
the maturation is partly a result and partly a cause of his identifica¬ 
tion of himself with adulthood. The behavior-adjustments to the social 
practices and attitudes of tho adult world complicate and are compli¬ 
cated by the organic changes that are taking place within the unbeliev¬ 
ably complex mechanism—the individual boy or girl. 

The human body is made up of thousands of billions of individual 
cells, each one of which is bom, lives, breathes, feeds, excretes, repro¬ 
duces, dies, and is succeeded by its offspring.’ 

lOf Burnham, W. F.* Tho Normal Hind D Applston & Co., 1024, p. 29 

3Y 
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Each of tteee individuals harmonlzea “with its own inner life 
aotne special function for the Benefit of the whole, and destined 
altunately for an individual death. Day-long, night-long, in this 
BomiDonwealth that constitutes each one of ua, thoio goes forward 
as in the body politic the subservionco of many individual purposes 
to one, the saenflee of individual lives for the advantage of the 
many, and the birth of new units which xeplaco the dead ,, And 
each of these living commonwealths bogan its individual eiisteneo 
as a single unit, whence arose the myriads that compose ita adult 
being There comes thus to coexist the lime hardened tissues of 
our boneSj the contractile cells of our muscles, the conductive 
cells of our nerves, and so forth ”2 

Obviously there must be some plan by which these many congeries 
or communities of cells develop and function for the welfare of the 
human being of which they are a part. Somehow or other the com¬ 
munities are stirred into action in response to some stimulus, and so 
food digests, hearts beat, lungs breathe, sex organs mature and func¬ 
tion, wounds heal. One set or another of cells multiplies more rapidly 
than usual and after a while returns to its normal rate. 

The control of growth and of special functioning is largely vested in 
the endocrine or ductless glands. These glands secrete liormones or 
auiocoids which enter the blood stream and stimulate into activity the 
communities of cells or organs whieh the particular hormones affect 

The primary physical and mental changes that take place at adoles¬ 
cence are chiefly due to the activity of on autocoid secreted by the 
cells of Leydig, so-called “ interstitial cells ” in the gonads (testes 
and ovaries). But other glands have important parts to play in this 
phenomenon as well. If the thyroid does not function normally, caus¬ 
ing the disease myxodema, the characteristic development of adoles¬ 
cence does not take place. The same failure of normal adolescent 
development happens if tlie pituitary gland or the pineal gland (two 
glands found just under the brain) or the adrenal glands (situated 
on the kidneys) do not function as they should. The thymus gland, 
found in the neck below the larnyx, generally atrophies at adolescence. 
If it does not so atrophy, the boy is effeminate and has the high voice 
cbaraoteristic of girls and little children. It is less directly con¬ 
nected to the sex organs of girls, while the thyroid gland is more 
closely related to sex functions of girls than of boys. 

fi * Integrative Action of tlio Nervous System. Scribner’s 

Sons, 1908, quoted \n Bura\\aTt\’s, Tbe Nomal Mmil, p. ^9 
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Integration of Personahly Demands Intelligently Controlled 

Pinvironment 

Integration is the coordination of all of these intcnelated controls 
of the behavior of the trillions of individual cells. Integration at a 
period of such rapid change as accompanies adolescence is peculiarly 
liable to be upset. The school con best safeguard and piomote such 
hannony within the pupil’s body by a program of friendly, mildly 
stimulating activities wherein each pupil will find himself frequently 
successful, and generally near enough to aueeeas to believe that tomor¬ 
row or next time, he can win the coveted satisfaction In the midat 
of this program of cooperative endeavors the friendly teacher will 
come to a mutual understanding with eveiy pupil in his charge 
The need for such a sympathetic understanding is very great Pu¬ 
berty IS a difficult time for even the most rugged and well balanced 
temperaments, for the more sensitive and nervous child, there is 
required the most patient and continuous stimulation of self-confi¬ 
dence in the perfoimance of worth-while tasks The positive program 
depends rather on an application of the laws of learning, and on a 
recognition of individual differences of many kinds, and on an undei*- 
atanding of the supieme importance of the emotional life of the child 
For if these aspects arc dealt with intelligently, tlicn the integration 
of each child’s personality is amply protected 

The hehavior-ad]ustinonts of childieii at the dawn of adolescence 
becomes then the primary function of the ]imior high school And 
this youthful institution is, despite the standardising agencies and 
“curriculum experts,” still sufficiently vigorous and flexible to deal 
effectively with this most important and complicated pioblora 

The jiimoi high seliool is indeed to be delincd in terms of this 
project It is the institution that accepts all the mentally normal 
boys and girls of its community befoie they aic adolescent, and fits 
its educational program to them In this new school progiain, what 
constitutes seventh grade woik oi ninth giadc standards is of little 
importance Pathci does tlie new school ask itself what is tlie subject 
matter and what the method, what is the (*dncational exponence lhal 
13 most likely to stimuUiU' each one of the 13- oi 14- or i5-veai ol<l 
boys and girls to exert himself to the utmost to aceoinjilisli tasks that 
appeal to him, to his tt'achers, and to lus parents as thoiouglily worth- 
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■while. For one it may be the preparation of an assembly, for another 
a report ■with charts in geography, for someone else it may be the 
school orchestra, and for still anotiier it may be intuitional geometry. 
There ore some children ■who find self-expression even in English 
grammar, there are many who find it in a foreign language, in type- 
■writing, in art, in dressmaking, and in shop. 

In the creatively controlled junior high school, nearly all children 
can find places satisfactorily in n diversified social environment of 
home-room and dabs and athletics and student publications and cor¬ 
ridor of&cerships and clerical assistantships. In these places they can 
and do perform adequately and "with gro^wing confidence tasks for 
■which they are competent. And the broadly conceived school, like 
social life itself, has room for and need for many and diverse traits 
and qualities among its members. 

The junior high school is an environment to which come all the 
little children of late pre-adolesoence—Chappy, active, and unspoiled 
as yet by the discouragements and artificialities of the formal and, 
to them at least, meaningless grind of grammar and verbal history 
and examination-passing. It is an environment in which these chil¬ 
dren, all of them, continue to live happy, adequate, purposeful lives 
of activity for the ensuing two or three years—years of rapid physical 
gro^wth, of great intellectual activity, of emotional reconstruction, and 
spiritual unfoldment. And, finally, it ia an environment from which 
there emerge two or three years later these same boys and girls, now 
taller and more mature, children of middle adolescence—almost young 
men and young ■women—eager to go on with their school education, 
having tasted of hard work and of r^ultant success, and found it good 1 
And these self-confident youths of 16 to 16 years of age are interested 
in the public weal. They have found their personalities in their 
social groups. They have served as leaders and followers; they have 
imitated wisely and originated freely. Their personalities have waxed 
and bloomed in the warm friendly atmosphere of the junior Ingh 
school 

Oharacier of the Emergmg Qurriculum 

For the junior high school ia a protest against the dehumanized 
verbal and symbolic grind of formal mathematics, grammar, and 
history, and against the vicious destruotion of human personality that 
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has 80 often characterized the school procedures both of the conven¬ 
tional grammar grades and of the uninspiring leasoii-getting of the 
freshman year of the four-yei»i high school The school which was 
typical in 1900—and which is too much m evidence even today— 
resulted in the disgust and discouragement of most of the children 
who were not both, bright in regard to abstract verbal intelligence and 
docile in accepting without question others^ thoughts^ others' wishes, 
othora’ standards as their own. There has until recently been httlo 
attention paid to the innovators among our youths and to the artistic, 
the mechanical, the Socially effective boys and girls. There have been 
few, indeed who have had regard for the precious human beings who 
were being broken on the wheel of our atupid, unreal, and unlifolike, 
scholastic judgments. 

Such callousness has been “ respectable;” it has indeed been fortified 
by conventional standards and accepted practices. The hope of a nevp 
day in education has lain in the development of a new school that 
would base its practices m a philosophy and science of life The 
junior high school is life—life that prepares for living, life that springs 
from within, life that is fresh and dynamic and resourceful In this 
life, a]] ehildron may develop eageimcas to contribute, all may find 
sotisfaction in originality, initiative, and service 

In the fields of healtb and recreation, in civics, in English, in 
music, in art, and in industrial arts, progress toward intelligent edu¬ 
cation is really being made empirically and realistically—often in 
Spite of some of our researchers and “ leaders.” Out of tbo school’s 
adjustments to the pressing prohlcraa of school practices, a now school 
curriculum is already emerging 

What does the already emerging eurrioulum indicate regarding tiie 
nature of this cumciilum-to-be? Already in progressive junior high 
schools, one-sixth to one-fourth of the school day is given over to 
activity-periods and assemblies If we include the lunch period, play 
ground supervision before and after school, athletic teams, Scouts, 
nature clubs, hiking clubs, and the like, the fi action of the school da\ 
given to other than subjcct-elasses is already between a tliini and a 
half) If now wo add the share of the tune given to “ subjects ” which 
1 ? used for student activities—recication, publication, debates, assem- 
blv preparation, dramatics, singing, creating—then the amount of the 
school day that is left for spelling, algohia, grammar, soicn'c facts, 
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place geography, and history names and dates is small indeed. In the 
time assigned to physical education and health, to English, to art, to 
practical and household arts, to musio, to civica, to buainesa prac¬ 
tices, to science, and occasionally even to Tnathematics and foreign 
languages, teachers and pupils cooperate eagerly, during more or less 
of the time, in a program of student activities that have subject- 
mastery as only an incidental objective. During such parts of tlie 
class-periods, class-activities are not distinguishable in type or spirit 
from those of the non-class “ activity periods.” 

The junior high school is interested primarily in the social activities 
of children, its program takes account of their feelings, their desires, 
then* personalities chiefly as they manifest themselves in relation to 
institutions and to their fellows. Its theses are that children can be 
guided and led to educate themselves best if—^perhaps only if—^they 
aro first stimulated to undertake purp(Meful activities, and that such 
stimulus and control are most effective if groups of children are con¬ 
cerned in them. 

This statement must not be misunderstood. The junior high school 
has no quarrel -with individual expressions of abilities and inter^ts. 
It does indeed encourage individualized leisure and study. But, as 
a school, its own instruments are social And it would lead children 
to share their gifts and expeiuences and interests with others 

Normal human beings seek companionship much of the time. It 
matters little whether or not there is a natural' “ gang age ” or whether 
or not there is an “ instinct of gregariouaness.” Eor the junioi high 
school, it IS only important that boys and girls of late preadolescence 
and at the onset of adolescence, do enjoy active association with each 
other in face-to-face primary groups. 

In the typical junior high school, they are encouraged and helped 
to associate themselves in vanoiia types of groups’ interest-groups 
undeilie clubs and ournciilum electives, abstract ability groups undei- 
lie home-room sections and generally core-curriculum divisions, while 
physical size and ability underlie athletic groupings. Vocational intei- 
ests may determine special curriculum opportunities “Over-ageness ” 
may detennine special classifications for rapid advancement or special 
instruction 

The limits of this paper require that a single example of such group¬ 
ings be dealt with here The moat characteriatio aspect of the junior 
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high school behavior control ib found in the home-room advisory sec¬ 
tion, and that is, therefore, selected. 

TJie Advisory or Home-Room Sections 

Characteristic of the junior high school’s creative curriculum- 
emergent 18 the home-room adviaoiy period. Here is a face-to-face, 
primary group, a gang—more accurately the raw materials of a dozen 
gangs And the teacher-adviser is potentially a member and a sponsor 
for eveiy one of them. 

Adviser and school environment set up nicely calculated sequences of 
problems and challenges and obstacles and successes. In some aspect 
of its program every child will participate with all his heart and soul 
and mind and strength. About such a central purpose, his person¬ 
ality is integrated and his self-expression blossoms. 

Objection may bo raised that a home-room group is not a character- 
istio gang because Thrasher and others have shown that informal 
gangs are not homogeneous as to age. It remains true, however, that 
many conditions that promote the “ganging” process are present in 
the home-room, if adequate time is allowed for social processes to 
develop informally and spontaneously. 

Propinquity and challenges result in common purposes and common 
undertakings These involve cooperation and competitions for leader¬ 
ship or for recognition Out of the resultant conflicts come gp’oup dis¬ 
ciplines and group approvals. These social behaviors and social 
controls are typical of and similar to the conditions of life. Leading 
and following are both good fun, and the accompanying emotional 
states of elation and subjection arc both enjoyable and satisfying 

Occasionally, however, the unsuceessful aspirant for offico or other 
recognition may not accept defeat readily. He may be very unhappy 
if thwarted too often, and either diatniat his own abilities and so cease 
to aspire, or become sullen, anti-soeinl, or an agitator foi disharmony 
Treatment of the pathological cases is difficult and frequently un¬ 
successful. 

The beat way to overcome this dissatisfying condition is not to let 
it happen. If in the early days of the group’s career, sufficiently 
varied group-undertakings are promoted to make it probable that all 
of the more vigorous social loaders will find self-expression, such 
thwartings need never occur 
4 
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CliallengeB, “ races,” and competitions assure eager participation m 
auch group actwitieg. In atUetics, in getting subscribers for the school 
paper, in preparing for the assembly, in preparing “ thrift-talks,” in 
secnring promptness, and in other similar contests wherein several 
advisory groups are joined in good-natured competition, there is room 
for every ambitious boy and girl to find a place of leadership The 
gangs ” come to look to one pupil for leadership in athletics, another 
in journalism, another in dramatics, a fourth in the drive for prompt¬ 
ness, and a fifth, sixth, and seventh in other group undertakings. 

In its narrower sense a gang ” gangs for a specific purpose. An 
informal and incoherent group becomes socially conscious when chal¬ 
lenged by a common purpoae. In this narrow sense of the word, the 
home-room group is one gang for purposes of organizing an athletic 
team, and a quite different gang when it undertakes to reduce tardiness 
to a minimum, or to carry through an assembly program. 

As the advisory work progresses, the sponsor promotes the desire 
for other undertakings of such nature aa to give even the shyest or 
socially least competent pupil his chance to gam recognition, and even 
to exercise a brief but successful leadership. This is a fundamental 
duty of the adviser. 

In the home-room group, it is desirable that as rapidly as possible 
and as gradually as necessary, motives for cooperative and competitive 
endeavors within the group itself be promoted. The transition from 
inter-group activities to intra-group cooperations and competitions 
should be begun as soon as it seems probable that there is sufficient 
group consciousness to make the attempt reasonably successful 

It is easier to act than it is to think about such abstract virtues as 
loyalty, trustworthiness, and the like; hence, the publishing of a home¬ 
room newspaper (a single copy for the bulletin board is sufficient) or 
giving an after-school party or preparing an assembly or cleaning up 
the locker room serves to promote bchavior-adjustmentB of several 
desirable kinds. 

There is promoted the soardi for and recognition of abilities and 
willingnesses on the part of the pupils; proposals frequently conflict 
and their sponsors must face the need for modifying them; groups 
within the room urge conflicting schemGs which are checked up not 
only by their feasibility and inherent desirability but also by the social 
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enthusiasm that they arouse, leaders emerge and so do their rivals; 
political control may develop and it may be challeuged. 

New resources in pupil cxpenonces and special abilities are con¬ 
stantly sought after. The child who plays a violin, the one who has 
been to Europe, the one whose father is a city official, the one who 
can “ do tricks,” the one who has become an “ Eagle Scout,” the stamp- 
colloctor, and the gymnast aro all m demand on one occasion or 
another. 

Group consciousness must bo expanded, however The child serves 
the group, and child and group soive the school The individuals 
identify themselves with the group’s ideals and achievements, and the 
school accomplishments of each member may affect wholesomely the 
attitudes of every other member of the advisory group. 

43 an example of such a group’s pride, the following quotation from 
the comments of the spokesman for a group of dull-normal, over-aged 
boys who had been transferred to the ninth grade may be cited: 

“ It was a fow days after the beginniDg of tho fall term, when 
all the pupils wore womloring who was to bo thoir new advisor, and 
whotlior we wore going to got a teacher that was willing to mako us 
happy and tnako tliniga hke homo. We ^olt like pcopto at a circus, 
who tnko n cbnnro nn h ’•wlfljjig iniii'Iniie that costs twonty-flve cents 
a shot, and who had their lamps focussed on tho prize in tho rear 
of tho tout, and who wore wondonug whelhor thoy would win or 
not. Thoy didn^t know, but they took a chance WoII, that is 
tho way wo foU boforo tho oponiag of the prosent torui, when a 
certain fow boys wore taken from one group, put into another, 
still another, and at l&ai wo found ourBolvGs in Hiss Jones’s room, 
with thirty-dvo good follows 

"All of us boys wero happy as hock Our advisor, Misa Jones, 
suggested tho namo, Blowett Braves It was unanimouBly ndoptod 
It sounds weird, doesn’t itf Of tho big group of thirty six boys, 
nearly every oiio has some office in the Bchool Some of tlin guys 
hnvo more than thojr share and have as high as four ofllcos "We 
have tho Captain of tho Corridor OIQcotb, tho four Ijicutonauts, one 
Sergeant, and eleven Corporals 

"We have tho president and vice president of the nintli grade 
coiigroBB and two representatives to tho cabinet Also wc possesg 
thirteen mombors of the "B” council, three lunch-room cashiers, 
and two servore Another feather m our cap is the barn dance 
wo gave, m which eighty mombers of the ninth grade, faculty and 
pupils, took part. It was a success that pul tho Blowett Bravea 
on the map , 'Well, you*ve heard nil about us Our wigwam 
IB 108 ”B 

To know what each pupil can contribute, to get him to deaire to 
do it, to set tho stage so that his eflFort may bo successful to the extent 

*Cox, P W L Croativo School Control. J. B. Lippincott Co, 1927, p 5S 
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that he mah^ earnest effort—in a word, to replace the conditions that 
repress by conditions that encourage expression with satisfaction— 
this requires great resource and true teaching and advisement. It is 
of utnaost importance, however. And U does worh m prachce * 

This is no small accomplishment. It is more significant than cor¬ 
recting English usage, more important than history dates or even than 
intellectual problem-solving. It may result in the child’s discovery of, 
if not in the saving of, his soul. Freed of emotional conflicts and 
repression, calm and confident within the limits of his ability, each 
one goes about his daily work, in school and out, knowing from happy 
experience that in some capacity hie contribution is unique and is 
needed by his fellows, and that to the extent that he puts forth earnest 
effort some measure of success will result. 

All of this he knows, not as information, but rather as a behavior 
complex. He walks with head higher and shoulders more erect because 
his conscious aelf and his biological self are in accord. He is encour¬ 
aged to live a life of positive action that satisfies his unconscious self. 

The truth of the following paragraphs from Samuel Butler’s, The 
Way of All Flesh, written over a half-century ago, must now be 
apparent. Speaking of the boy, Ernest, shortly after entering Rough- 
borough School at about thirteen, he continues: 

“ The dumb Ernest persuaded with inarticulate feelings too swift 
and sure to be translated into such debatable things as words, but 
practically insisted as follows — 

“Growing is not the easy, plain sailing business that it is com 
monly supposed to be it is hard work—harder than any but a 
growing boy can andecstandj it lequiios attenUon, and you arc 
not strong enough to aittend to your bodily growth, and to your 
lessons, too, Never learn anythiiig until you find you have been 
made uncomfortable for a good long while by not knowing it, 
when you find that you have occuion for this or that knowledge, 
or foresee that you will have oewaion for it shortly, the sooner 
you learn It the better, but till then spend your time m growing 
bone and muscle; tbeeo will be much more useful to yon than Latin 
and Greek, nor will you ever be able to make them if you do not 
do so now, whoreas Latin and Gr^k can be acquired at any time 
by those who want them. 

“You are surrounded on. every side by lies which would dccci\o 
even the elect, the self of which you are conscious, your reaaon- 


i Even relatively mediocre teachers are frequently—one might alinoBt say generally 
—caught up in the friendly and joyful spirit of the groups, Such “ conversions ” 
require odimniatrative finesse, of course It requires a “ big brother " and “ big 
sister ” type of cooperative anpemslon It requires decentralization of reaponaibihty 
and creative leadership It requires that the principal himself become adviser 
and sponsor to a faculty “adyisoTy group,”—a faculty “gang” 
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ing and reflecting self, will behove IhcBB liee and bid you act in 
accordance with them This conscious self of yours, Ernest, is a 
prig, begotten of prigs, and trained in priggiBbnesB, I will not allow 
it to shape your action, . . Obey me, your true self, and things 
will go ""toJorably well with you, l^t ouly listen to that outward 
and visible old husk of yours which is called your father, and I 
will rend you in pieces even unto the third and fourth gonorntion 
as one who has hated God; for I, Ernest, am the God who made 
you 

Th0 junior high school has discovered what all socially' significant 
institutions must discovor, that stubbomnesB and pervorsoness wore 
given by nature for a purpose. It is on. assertion of self-respect, 
“ an unwritten insurance policy against slavery.” Not mandates but 
motives, guidance, and sponsorship are the means by which behavior- 
adjustments may best be obtained. 

The individual child is the end of the creative social process, and 
the school must not utilize the child to promote a smooth running 
school machine. Kather should the school utilize the school institu¬ 
tion to promote purposeful socialized activities and unique but inte¬ 
grated personalities of the pupils. If the pupils of Miss Smith, instead 
of selling tickets to the school entertainment in order to “ beat Mias 
Robinson^s gioup,” do so in order to serve the school, then intergi’oup 
cooperations arc promoted. Such cooperations are promoted by the 
introduction of concrete motives such as a parade, a parents’ night, a 
Red Cross roll-call. Later, less dramatic motives, such as the care 
of the school grounds, decrease of tardmws, traffic problems, library 
equipment, and lunch-room conduct may call for representatives from 
the home-room to meet in informal council. Such a council will legis¬ 
late regarding plans, ideas, conflicts, etc.; it will seldom interfere with 
behavior-adjustments by vote. 

Under such conditions the only competitions between home-room 
groups is to discover “ who best can serve the state ” It is, indeed, 
not unpleasant to be defeated in such n competition if one is satisfied 
that the better plan won All members of the hoine-ioom groups may 
not be convinced, of course, but if school welfare is uppermost, the 
lessons of representative government for the decision and execution 
of social policies are thus learned Whether or not pupils agree with 
decisions of council or administrators, thoir behavior will l>o affected 

»Butler, Samuel. The Way of All Floah Bom & Livonght. Modoru Library, 
p. 130. 
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rather hy the interaction of the school-morale and the habits and atti¬ 
tudes promoted by their homt "oom groups, 

For in the home-room, life is abundant and most unrestrained, 
eagerness and joy abound, and success attends all earnest efSorte. 
Here it ia easy and “ natural ” to behave in socially desirable and self- 
satisfying ways—indeed whatever is self-satisfying is also socially 
desirable. It is an embryonic typical community, a purified and 
idealized democratic society, 



HOW TO TRA'NSLATE A LIST OF DETAILED OBJECTIVES 

INTO A PEAOTICAL PRODUAiil OE CIVIC EDUCATION 

OHAMiEB O. PBTEnS 
Ohio Wealeyan Umveraity 

pOK. Bome six or eight years there has been active propaganda for 
the idea ul huildiug Hchool curricula around speciftc objectives Of 
csourse at first this proposal provoked conaidorablo mirth, and in those 
early days I heard prominent students of education sneer at the fact 
that Bobbitt’s Los Angeles list contained upwards of a thousand items. 
Most people by now have accepted the principle tliat the school must 
set for itself, not a few large aims like development of character and 
resourcefulness, but many hundreds of quite specific luras couched in 
terms of the particular abilities needed out m society. But the present 
difficulty 18 how to turn these specific objectives into practical working 
programs. One finds the general idea vory inspiring but when one 
reads through the lists—^long and detailed os they are—the effect is 
likely ]U 8 t to make his head swim, so that ho holds up his hands in 
despair and goes on teaching about as ho did before The purpose 
of this article is to illustrate how wo can go about working lists of 
detailed objectives into practical school programs 

The oumouhim procedure hoio m question involves, as indicated 
above, breaking up citizenship, personal culture, domestic efficiency, 
or whatever else we are woikiug for, into the specific elements that 
make it up; then pursuing each of these cloincuts as a clearly conscious 
objective There are available several exhaustive analyses of civic 
efficiency. In a Supplemental y Monograph' to tho School Review 
Professor Bobbitt repoi*ts a study by John A. Nietz based on inter¬ 
views with various types of citizens in Chicago which yielded a very 
detailed list of the activities of good citizens During the past nine 
yearn the present writer has worked up a similarly detailed “ com¬ 
posite picture” of the efficient citizen by telescoping over a thousand 
separate analyses supplied mostly by mature schoolmen. Each school¬ 
man was asked ( 1 ) to make a job analysis of citizenship as he him- 

I Number 31, Cumculurn InvesUgattons, chapter VII 
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self tad. experienced it, ( 2 ) to get in mind some partioulai good 
citizen and write down some of the things he did which seemed to bo 
responsible for his goodness as a citizen, and ( 3 ) to describe some 
particular bad citizen. When these lists had been translated into 
oomparable terms and compiled into a single composite list they gave 
what the writer believes to be a practically complete picture of the 
kind of citizen we wish to make, ihough, of course, each of the two 
hundred and fifty-odd items could bo further subdivided at consid¬ 
erable length. 

We shall use here only one item from that list to illustrate how we 
can pursue the items of such analysis aa definite obiectives. Each of 
the others needs to be similarly treated. 

The cwiccdUj efficient ^^\d‘Wtd'\^al must he ohoue sectionalistn md 
all other forms of partisanship; he must be ready to talce the impartial 
spectator's attitude in respect to the rights of h/is own group cotn-pared 
with those of other groups" 

At present our citizeniy as a whole is undoubtedly deficient in 
this trait Local patriotism outweighs large scope loyalties. Not only 
have our people in the main been reody to accept the slogan, “America 
first/’ but they have in pxaetioe placed even ahead of that their respec¬ 
tive states and communities. Citizens of a community are expected 
to support their local candidate when he is pitted against a candidate 
from outside, assessments are often so manipulated that as little as 
possible of the state’s tax shall fall upon the local unit; congressmen 
are encouraged and expected to work for new postoffices or other 
improvements for their constituencies; and political questions are 
scrutinized more largely from the standpoint of how they will affect 
the local section than how they will benefit the world at large. Indeed 
80 persistent is the human nature pull toward sectionalism that Pro¬ 
fessor Bbbbitt has pointed to the cultivation of large-gi'oup conscious¬ 
ness as the central problem of civic education. Proposals • 

1 , Any sound education for cosmopolitanism must, of course, start 
with the pupil’s own experience He must, within the realm that is 
real to him, have got into the way of looking at conduct from the stand¬ 
point of the larger whole. He must have come to see that it is base 
for him and his chilraa to give each other illegitimate help or otherwise 
to pit their interests■ against the welfare of the class; he must have 
come to willingness to have his team lose in the athletic contests rather 
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than have them resort to xmapoftsmaulike methods of ■winning, he 
must have come to feel that true loyalty compels him to oppose his 
own class when it proposes conduct injurious to the school as a whole; 
he must have become ready voluntarily to withdraw his team from 
the ball ground when another school or club is morally but not legally 
entitled to it. These are little daily practices over which parents, 
bystanders, and teachers have supervision or influence, and they must 
be constantly so handled that to bo decently considerate of the rights 
of groups other than his o-wn will have become second nature” for 
the growing lad and lass. The schooTs athletics, and other extra¬ 
curricular activities, afford excellent opportunities for the application 
of this viewpoint but many opportunities aro to be found also in class¬ 
room procedures and in all phases of the pupils in-school and out-of- 
sohool life. By the experiences resulting from the the utilization of 
these opportunities the pupil will have cumulatively developed a “ sub¬ 
conscious,” intuitional philosophy of life impelling him to look at 
proposed conduct always from the standpoint of hoiv fair and decent 
it 18 from the other fellow’s point of -view as well as how convenient 
it 18 or himself and for his gong. 

2. The example of teachers and parents and of esteemed people in 
the community is a further factor in training the child into cosmo¬ 
politanism in his point of view. In the Economics class, in the History 
class, in Literature, in Geography, the true teacher will so constantly 
survey all problems from the point of view of one who stands aside 
from all interested parties and maintains the poise of the impartial 
spectator that pupils will come almost inevitably to catch that same 
point of view. Whenever pupils argue a question from the standpoint 
of the interests of a particular group, they will be confronted with the 
fact that the true criterion is not whether the matter was valuable to 
this particular set but whether from die standpoint of one looking 
upon the world from the outside it would seem to be the right thing. 
Such constantly maintained atmosphere of cosmopolitanism should 
weigh heavily in the pull by which pupils are to be raised above sec¬ 
tionalism in their outlook upon life. 

3. In the third place, and central- in—the-soheme, there must be 

developed in tbe^ pupi] deep.and a citizen should 

act from the ijoint ^^th^bjOJifian ffom that of the 

welfare of a single secti^iji or J^a^tljia end thejmatter may be 
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brought up for explicit diBcusaion in olass. Such diacussioii is likely 
to be mtereeting and convincing if it if precipitated uround aome con- 
oret© probleiUj as* “Is it right that the East should insist upon a 
tariff on manufactured goods ■when, no oompenaating tariff on agricuh 
tural products could bo successfully laid for the benefit of the West?” 
“ la Senator Sorgun a true Republican when he uses his great personal 
infiuence to get the appointment of Mr. Blank from his own state 
on the Supreme Court bench ? ” “ Ought Americans to encourage the 
improvement of the St. Lawronco River transpoi’tation when such 
improvement would divert freight from our railroads and from our 
own. Erie Canal ?‘^AJso to debate the meiitB of such theories of gov 
emmeut and industry as “pluralism” and “syndicalism” in com- 
panson with our present form of organization, should constitute an 
excellent opportunity for clarifying ideas and establishing convictions 
regarding the propriety of having each group clamor for its own. 

4. Again, impartiality in regard to other groups in comparison with 
one’s own must bo made an. ideal. Narrowness and doss selfishness 
must have become emotionally taboo. Oonversely, even-handed justice 
as between diverse groups and sections must have come to bo regarded 
as BO enticingly beautiful and noble tiiat when the youth contemplates 
conduct of his own or of others that is in hamony with it, he is thrilled 
with admiration and approval. A number of devices can be made 
to contribute toward such idealization of intersectional justice. Con¬ 
stant reiteration will help by its cumulative effects; the teacher’s 
shudder at concrete cases of narrowness, and his evident pleasure at 
breadth of sympathy, will be further factors; doubtless poetry and 
song could be made to add something. But probably the most effec¬ 
tive device for emotionalizing this attitude is to he found in the 
judicious use of heroes and slackers Concrete cases of men and 
women "who have beautifully exeniplifi.ed the attitude of impartial 
justice to all sections on a par with their own can be related for the 
admiration of the class; conversely, slackers "who were contemptibly 
nariow in their loyalties and unfair to groups or sections other than 
their own can be so presented as to arouse the disgust of the pupils. 
Those stories of heroes or slackers eon be brought up incidentally in 
history, geography, literature and other studies and more systemat¬ 
ically in the course of civics. 
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6 By these oonviotions, taboos, and ideals pupils will have been 
disposed to be fair to outside groups, sections or nations. But one 
thing more they need —a knowledge of those groups There must be 
an understanding of the needs and problems of the several sections. 
This is to be attained partly through problem-solving. Why is it that 
]^ow England wants a protective tariff? Why does Japan want room 
for the emigration of her people? If our pupils can be led to think 
such problems through thoroughly in geogi*aphy and elsewhere, so that 
they leave school with a vivid realization of the social needs of different 
sections, they will be in better position to pass intelligent judgment 
as to what proposals or requests from these sections they ought to 
support. Although to find solutions for such problems as class projects 
would probably be the most effective way in which to have pupils get 
a clear insight into the needs and charaetoristica of the nations, direct 
explanation by the teacher, or expoaitoiy teaching in text booko, might 
also prove satisfactory. Indeed any information would be pertinent 
to our purpose here that gave promise of over affording any basis for 
passing judgment on the legitimacy of a gioup’s wishes—what the 
people do, what are their natural advantages and handicaps in doing 
these things, what are their resources, what are the ciiarctensties of 
the people, etc. 

6. Not only do our future citizens need an intellectual grasp of the 
problems of tho various sections and nations but also a warm feeling 
of iniwuLcy with the peoples of other ©immunities and other lands 
One reason why we are ready to support the wishes of oui own section 
rather than of New England is because we can scarcely realize that 
New Englanders feel their wants quite as keenly as we feel ours 
They seem to us so distant and so cold that they do not strike our 
imagination as quite human. Even more laigely is this line of peoples 
of foreign nations The peoples of these lands arc likely to seem meie 
shadowy figures, diabolical machines of some sort, scheming savages 
ready to poimce upon us in war and to destroy our fine civilization 
We need to come to see that they aio human just as we are, that 
they arc characterized by the same toucleniess and kindness and 
sympathy and sensibility as the people about us whom we know so 
well and love so much. A highly realistic geography can bo made 
to give pupils this feeling of intimacy for distant peoples Such 
realistic geography will use steieoscopie pictures, movie scenes of 
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life in the land under study, human interest stories, realistic reports 
by students as to what the people do in their daily round of duties, 
anecdotes to bring out the human-nature side of their lives, such 
realistic material for collateral reading as that of the MacDonald 
series, Little People Everywheref dramatization of the play and work 
and other phases of the life in the country m question, pageants in 
which representatives of the nations studied meet our representatives 
in. friendly greeting and intercourse, exchange of letters between 
children in the' foreign country and children in our own schools, and 
many other devices so to introduce our children to -the children and 
adults of the distant land that they will come to feel akin. Such feel¬ 
ing of intimacy, and such alone, can make possible a genuine sympathy 
and, consequently, an easy and natural justice. 

Reverting now to general terms after our single concrete illustration, 
our steps in setting up a purposive curriculum for school education in 
citizenship will he the following: 

1. Get before us a detailed blueprint of the individual we wish to 
make as the end result of the educational process. Such blueprints 
are now available as far as the larger headings are concerned, though, 
there still remains the task, of breaking each item into further aspects 
or stages. 

2. Check through the blueprint, raising the question which of the 
items need for their sufficient realization the aid of the school in the 
particular type-group of pupils with whom we are dealing, and which 
will be sufficiently taken care of hy such non-school agencies as ordin¬ 
ary association, the press, the church and the movies. From this 
point on we need work only upon thc«e which require the aid of the 
school. 

3. Break up into its psychological constituents each objective that 
remains on our agenda. The objective itself will be stat^ in terms 
of the ability to do a certain thing as a citizen. But the ability to do 
each thing will rest upon ideals, taboos, interests, habits, knowledges, 
and techniques of procedure We must spot these psychological ele¬ 
ments on which our social objective depends because it is these 
psychological objectives that will suggest to us directly methods of 
procedure m our teaching 

4. Allocate to optimum grade levels tfao eiforts to attain the objec¬ 
tives we have set for ourselves Some of them can be accomplished 
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chiefly at a einglo gi’ado level while others will require follow-up efforts 
distributed purposively through a number of grade levels. 

6. Consider what are the most effective methods of teaching for 
any particular desired element—exposition? problem solving? induc¬ 
tive lesson? story? practice? suggestion? or what? Ultimately this 
question must be answered on the basis of a very long scries of scien¬ 
tifically controlled experiments in which the results from alternative 
methods are measured iu order to determine which methods yield best 
results. 

6. At each grade level allot to the several studies and to the other 
activities the objectives to be worked for at tliat stage. 

a. Some of our objectives can be sought through extra-curricular 
activities—parties, clubs, conversation, music. But it is easy to deceive 
ourselves as to how much wo are getting from this source If parties 
and clubs are to make much contribution wo must consciously set them 
up with reference to the civic outcomes we expect from them. In the 
lower grades the counter-part of th^e clubs and parties arc various 
monitorial duties through which pupils serve and through which prac¬ 
tice they develop civic virtues and abilities. 

b. Some objectives should, be realized through the administration of 
our school system—the type of discipline maintained, pupil partici¬ 
pation in school government, socialized classroom piocedures, the ex¬ 
ample of the teacher, and the atmosphere of the classroom. But these 
are likely to count for most only when the teacher sets up these policies 
with an eye to their bearing upon the civic ends ho wishes to achieve 
through them. 

o. Many objectives can be realized through incidental instruction 
m the various school studies. The teacher of English, of History, of 
Mathematics, of Science, has many opportunities, if he will use them, 
for making little thrusts here and there toward ideals and biases and 
perspectives and techniques known to be needed by good citizens. To 
his pupils he may seem at these times to have wandered off his subject 
for the moment, but m reality he is doing precisely what he had 
planned to do. The great danger in this incidental instruction is that 
it may be neglected; teachers of history and other subjects will claim 
that they have many possibilities for such teaching of citizenship but 
as a matter of fact do little or nothing in practice about these possi¬ 
bilities. To prevent this I advise teachera to sit down in the fall with 
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their text books and tbeii courses of study before them, go through 
these and "write in the margina of the text each point at which it would 
be possible lor them to inject a drive toward one of the items in the 
list of elements in civic efficiency, and then as the year goes by put 
into the daily lesson plans at the indicated places provisions for actually 
making the drives for which they had contracted. Without such 
systematic means of reminding oneself of one's obligations, opportuni¬ 
ties for incidental teaching are likely to be passed by unused. 

d. After as much as possible of civic instruction has been provided 
for tbrougji these unsystematic means many ob]ectives will be left 
inadequately provided for. These should be assigned to courses for 
systematic instruction—courses in civics, in hygiene, in ethics, in 
economics, in sociology, in psychology. The syllabi for these systematic 
courses should be made up from, the topics still standing in our civic 
and other analyses after those have been checked oft that can be fully 
taken care of incidentally or that pupils may be expected to fall into 
without the aid of the school. In other words, the function of the 
course in civics, and m the other social sciences, is a residual one; 
CIVICS should complete whatever has been left undone by all the other 
agencies combined. 

To this procedure I think we may appropriately apply "the name, 
Ediicatioiml Engineering. Our procedure is very much like that of the 
architectural or mechanical engineer We do not forge ahead at 
random in the dark. Instead we set up for ourselves a blueprint of 
what we want; then we began a systematic drive to bring into reality 
everyone of the elements of our blueprint We do not teach subjects 
for their own sake but merely use them as tools for bringing about the 
right sort of changes in pupila We do not permit parties and clubs 
and conversation merely as a means of amusement but employ them 
as opportunities for building definitely conceived types of civic char¬ 
acter. And all through the day we ore continually on tiptoe to adjust 
mea-ns to definite ends About each incident in discipline, about each 
policy affecting the social life of the school, about each step in teach¬ 
ing, about each act that may be imitated by pupils, we raise the ques¬ 
tion, how can it be so managed as to make it drive on maximally 
toward this or that specific civic ability that we as schoolmen have 
contracted to develop in our pupils before we turn them out into the 
state 
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Tai Gaj^o. B 7 Fredeno if. ThroBher Chicago Tho Univerflity of Chicago Proes, 
1027 Pp. X2I4-671, $3.00. 

In recent years a great deal of literature and more of platform 
discussion has appeared, dealing with tlio gang, moat of which has 
been guess or fantastic. The book of Doctor Tbraslier ropiesents tho 
first attempt to present a scientific treatise. He has organized and 
presented his facts so convincingly that bis book represents 0110 of tho 
outstanding cont'ibntiona to the sociological literature of the year. 

The value of this Iwok for educatora lies in its presentation of a 
type of collective behavior with which every educator is iramodiatoly 
concerned. The educator is no longer required to roly upon the ])fly- 
ohological or philosophical theonea of gangs but upon a scientific 
inquiry into their character, activity, and educative influence. 

Doctor Thrasher opens by implication the whole problem of tlie 
educative influence of the gang and his discussion is most valuable 
from this point of view. The modem educator can no longer be con¬ 
tent with the method and type of school organization that has satisfied 
him in the past. We are led to inquire whether our biggest problem 
is not that of making natural gangs out of our classes in situations 
that will insure adequate and proper instead of improper social 
behavior. 

The wiiter has contributed little to the discussion of the problem 

of education directly, but his indirect contnbution has been one of tlie 

greatest of the year. The study represents the ideal of social rosearcfi 

and the literary style is highly effective 

E. Georoe Payne, New York TTnivorsity 

Ak Outline op Methods of Rejiearch With Su<.{ifc.'5TioNs fur Hinii Sciiooi. Prin¬ 
cipals AND Teachers By P TF L Cox, J G Ma^lcis, J K Nortw, It W 
Pnnole, A J Jwxes (Department of tho Interior, Bureau of Education, Bullo- 
tin 1924, No 24 ) WflBhmgton Gorernment Pnntinfr Ofllco, 1927 Pp VI-}- 
51, $lO. 

Educational research, the writers feel, has been too largely of the 
laboratory type While recognizing that a Bureau of Educational 
Research is a valuable adjimet of every eohool system, tho fact romnins 
that “ much research can be carried on only in the classroom where 
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the process of education is ackuUly taking piaffe, and where all agencies 
concerned are functioning as they usually do.” The teacher and prin¬ 
cipal, then, are very important factors in educational research. But 
the majonty of them are untrained. The bulletin aims to give definite 
suggestion for procedure to such teachers and principals as wish to 
investigate some phase of secondary school work. 

After consideration of the meaning of research, of the selection and 
definition of the problem (where emphasis is put on such practical 
problems as will lead to improvement of procedure), four types of 
research are recognized and discussed: historical type, the experi¬ 

ment,al type, the philosophical type, and the suiwey. The case method 
and questionnaire receive passing notice. There is brief discussion 
of the interpretation of data A list of research agencies available for 
principal and. teacher, and a classified bibliography, are appended. 

The pamphlet is suggestive, and contains many common sense obser¬ 
vations. In so few pages, of course, little actual technique can be 
given. Unfortunately, the bibliographies are hardly adequate to allow 
the reader to make good this deficiency for himself. The case method, 
probably the moat practical single research tool a teacher could be 
given, IS very inadequately discussed, and none of the significant books 
on the case method are cited. There is a tendency to identify special 
methods with research as such—the “ philosophical type,” for instance, 
is merely the Aristotelian logic which led scholastics to debate how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle, and the pamphlet 
fails to point out that the deductive logic contains within itself no 
means of checking its assumptions. The pamphlet treats the school 
and Its problems—by implication and emphasis—more or less as 
though they existed in a vacuum and were not constantly conditioned 
by social situations outside the s^ool. Within its limitations, how¬ 
ever, which are for the most part limitations of space, the bulletin 
should prove highly valuable in orienting principals and teachers with 
respect to educational research. 

Harvey Zobbauoh, New York University 

THE Banes By Edgar JVallaoe Kwght. Chapel Hill, N C ■ Umvoratty of 
North Carolina Press, 1927, Pp. XIl-pSSG. 

We in America must tometimes grow sceptical and disheartened as 
■we take our parts in the groping efforte of our people to deal with their 
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important political, economic, educational, and other social problems. 
The challenge of Denmark helps to sustain us. For Denmark is a 
laboratory somewhat removed from the vortex of European politics, 
freed from imperial ambitions, homogeneous in race and culture, and 
driven by its lack of natural resources either to apply its intelligence or 
to surrender its national entity. 

Among the Danes politics^, agricultural, economic problems have 
been faced by resourceful and influential men courageously and with 
remarkable insight. '^Good schook have purified their politics, digni¬ 
fied their ways of government, and enlightened the people. Through 
education and cooperation the Danes have reduced social injustice and 
increased the well-being of all the people. They have applied taxation 
... as investment in common prosperity.” 

What the conditions have been, how they have changed, what changes 
now seem imminent, is clearly and sometimes charmingly told by 
Professor Knight, who for most of the year 192B-26, lived in Den¬ 
mark as Research Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 
In the first seven chapters the author has given a clear and under¬ 
standable description of the Danish people, their culture, their eco¬ 
nomic and social problems, and the interrelation of functions and 
influences of their traditions and aspirations, their government, their 
cooperatives and other societies, and their various educational znsti- 
tttions. 

The discussion of the methods and accomplishments of the Folk 
Highschool is peculiarly discriminating and stimulating; one feels 
as though he must do more than admire it, he ought somehow to trans¬ 
late some aspects of spirit and method into equivalents for American 
education. In this resolution, the reader is encouraged and helped 
by Professor Knight’s comparisons between Danish conditions and 
those of North Carolina. Unfortunately, he has almost too regularly 
taken such occasions to scold his neighbors j at times one would almost 
suggest the ducking-stool as fit treatment for the author. 

The later chapters of the book include expository pictures of social, 
political, and educational problems that are of great interest to socially 
alert people everywhere. These pictures cover a considerable range 
of interests: viz., Hans Ohristian Anderson’s personality and influ¬ 
ence, the treatment of the German minority in Slesvig, teacher train¬ 
ing, the fonnslism of the Universi^, agriculture^ taxes, marriage and 
5 
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divorce, and the decay of romance. Merely listing these topics is, 
however, quite inadequate. One must read the charming and humorous 
chapters on the visit to the farm and on the University commence¬ 
ment—indeed one must read the entire book and that is what the 
present reviewer recommends to everyone who is interested in a better 
America. 

Philip W. L, Oox, New York University 

Before Books. By Caroline Pratt anH Jessie Stanton, New York. Adelphi Co., ^2 00. 
Adventuring With Twelvb-Year.-Olds By Leila Stott and Caroline Pratt, New 

York Greenberg. $2,00. 

Before Boohs is the story of the school life of children of four years 
of age and of children six years of age in the free activities of the 
school environment set up in the well-known Oity and Country School, 
165 West 12th Street, New York City. 'Adventuring With Twelve 
Year Olds presents a year’s work with an older group. With the 
records, which in each case picture the actual school living of the 
children, goes an account of the School and its philosophy, with the 
frankest statement of failures and sucoesses in one of the outstanding 
experiment stations m American education. These two books form 
the third in a series of which Experimental Practice in the City md 
Country School, & record of seven year olds, was the pioneer, 

The Oity and Country School was founded in the belief that one 
could not begin to formulate a program of education for children unless 
through long experience one had discovered what children really were 
like So from the very beginning it accepted the children that came 
to it without prejudice—one of the most difficult feats in pedagogy 1— 
and assumed only one thing, seemingly, that solely upon the natural 
interests and activities of youth may one build any useful theory of 
guidance. 

Naturally there was no eurriculuin, and there is still none. And 
yet the children are busy with useful and purposeful things; and their 
growth educationally is as straight and as sure as any other growth. 
Out of natural activities and interests spring all that is needed for 
living. The curriculum, which, one remembers, means the chanot 
race-course, is all here for one to read in these books; but it is the 
course which has been run and which every child has completed with 
success, and not, as is usually the fact, the course that was plotted 
but which few managed to finish. 
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It is from material bo richly' Bu^eeted in theae books, our prediotion 
is, that all effective oouiaes of study will eventually be made. Phil- 
OBophere have guessed about childhood but here is childhood itself. 
Aud It is a childhood that renews our faith in human kind and puts 
to rout the despotic pedagogues whose practices have been actuated 
by a devilish leaning toward the belief in original sin and whose 
results have oonffnned their theory of infant damnation. For the 
strength and beauty of young life ia here in abundance, and all the 
moralities, including the business credo of persistence, concentration, 
and sticking-to-the-jobj it even has the culturists item of the discipline 
of difficulties; and the excursions into biology, chemistry, physics, 
civics, hygiene, sanitation, transportation and the like make up part 
of the living desire of even four year olds. 

The craving for information about the life we do now live goes 
hand in hand with the persistent impulse to create. If one adds two 
other urg^ that are amply illustrated in every half dozen pages of 
these books, the ouriosity about the past out of which and because of 
which has come this very present, and the strong desire to come under 
the influence of the creative work of their elders, the main ways to 
education are exhibited here as open to all who pass this way. Infor* 
mation that grows out of daily necessity, self-expression in word, act, 
thing and deed, a view of the journey man has already traveled, a 
surrender to the play of art upon our spirits, when these are offered 
as summing up the demands of healthy growth, what more may educa¬ 
tion really supply? 

These books will be a necessary part of the equipment of the pro¬ 
fessional educator, teacher or administrator; and they will be of rare 
interest to that great body of parents who, impatient with things as 
they too often are, have begun to seek the best thinking on that mystery, 
the growth of personality in their children. 

Hughes Mbabnb, New York University 

Pboorustzs, OB Txa Fotubb or Enousb Education B7 Af, Alderton Pvn ^, New 
York. E. P. I>uttoii A Oo., 1927. Pp. 108 #1.00. 

In the words of the publishers, this book “ is sure to unsettle those 
who are so cock sure that our present educational system is mightily 
effective.” The book is certainly an unsettling one The author takes 
occasion to criticize vigorously the present educational system in 
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England and digresBes ocoasionally to criticize American education. 
He talks largely of the over-emphasis on unessentials but fails to indi* 
cate what the real esaentials are. He displays the usual symptoms 
of those who, receiving their education in the past, criticize present 
educational procedures, and then find themselves in difficulty because 
they cannot divorce themselves from the influences of their own past 
educational expenencee. 

One is forced to wonder how carefully the author has studied the 
thing called “ education.” Regardless of the amount of such study, 
It would appear that Mr. Pink has not yet arrived at any definite 
philosophy* He indicates the futility of setting up an educational 
machine which is based upon the assumption that all children who 
enter elementary school are destined to graduate from the university. 
He would have diversified curricula which, presumably, should be 
molded to meet the needs of those who are not to be expected to go 
through college. In common wii^ many others, he assumes that 
when he has used the expression “ meet the needs,” he has solved the 
problem, although he has not indicated what these needs are nor what 
the curricula should be to accomplish the objectives. Such slight 
indications as he has given are more than tinctured by a traditional 
conception of education. Particularly is this true in his references 
to vocational education. One wmld have more respect for his stric¬ 
tures were he to advocate for vocational education a definite program 
of specialized education to fit for occupational efficiency, based upon 
as broad a foundation of general education as is consonant with the 
abilities of the individual and the conditions in the community. 

His diatribe of present trends in university education ia justified 
in terms of those universities which, conduct themselvee in the man¬ 
ner to which he objects. While it is true that many institutions of 
higher learning conceive of reeearch in a narrow and impractical 
sense, nevertheless, there are some universities which have adopted a 
saner attitude in this respect and which do not allow research to over¬ 
shadow all other activities. Until a definite decision has been reached 
concerning the legitimate purpose of a university education and until 
definite provision is made in the universities for the realization of all 
these purposes, it is to be expected that universities will continue to 
muddle along. What these legitimate purposes are, however, Mr. 
Pink does not tell us. To quote his concluding paragraph: “ When the 
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cult of research has thus reduced itself to absurdity, the time will come 
when we shall perhaps turn to the conception of a umvei’sity as a place 
where, by the study and discuBsion of problems of fundamental impor¬ 
tance, the most intelligont young men and women are brought into con¬ 
tact with the best and most stimulating minds, where the balance is 
held true between intellect and emotion, between thought and action.” 

The above paragraph represents a choice collection of words which 
will have, most likely, a different meaning for everyone who reads 
them. It 18 possible that conditions m English education are such 
that the people need Mr. Pink’s pabulum. It is also possible, how¬ 
ever, that the author’s readers would prefer to have something more 
tangible and concrete. 

Ralph Picket, N’ew York University 
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tional Sociology and Secondary Education. He has been a special 
investigator for the Commonwealth Eund, and a member of Philip¬ 
pine Educational Survey Commission (1924). His most notable 
contribution to Education is "Principles of Education” (with 
J. C. Chapman) He has spent the past summer in Europe most 
of which time was devoted to Russia. 

Cox, Philip Wescoti Lawrence, Professor of Secondary Education, 
School of Education, New York University. Professor Cox received 
hie A. B. and M. A. degrees from Harvard, and Ph.D, from Colum¬ 
bia. He has been tutor, submaster, principal, and superintendent in 
Massachusetts, and superintendent at Solway, N, Y. He was an 
instructor at Harris TeacKwe’ College, orgamzed Ben Ble[wett 
Junior High School, St. Louis, and was principal of High School 
of the Lincoln School of Teachers’ College before coming to New 
York University. He is the author of Ourriculum Adjustment in 
Secondary School, and Creative School Control. 

Ellwood, ChaHes A„ Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 
Professor Ellwood is a New Yorker by birth and early training. 
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Hi 3 bachelor’s degree was received at Cornell, and his Ph D. at 
Chicago after having spent a year at University of Berlin Ho has 
been in his present position since 1900. Professor Ellwood is an 
active member of many educational societiea both national and in¬ 
ternational, serving as President of the Amencan Sociological 
Society in 1924 He is contributor to numerous periodicals, and 
the author of several books. The most notable of his books are 
Sociology in its Psychological Aspoeta, The Reconstruction of Re¬ 
ligion, and The Psychology of Human Society. 

Paytie, Bfioch George, Professor of Educational Sociology and Assist¬ 
ant Dean, School of Education, New York University. Professor 
Payne, the Editor-in-Chief and the originator of this new publica¬ 
tion, 13 a native of Kentucky He received an A. B degree from 
Chicago University and later studied in University of Paris, and 
the Universities of Berlin, and of Bonn receiving his Ph.I). from 
the latter in 1909. He was teacher, high school principal, professor 
and dean of the Eastern State Normal School m his native State. 
For twelve yeai*a he was Professor of Sociology and President of 
Harris Teachers’ College, St Louis He has held his present posi¬ 
tion since 1922 Dr Payne is one of the pioneei’s in the movement 
for health and accident education, being the author of numerous 
articles, pamphlets, and books in these two fields—the chief publi¬ 
cations being Education m Accident Prevention, We and Our Health 
(books T-IV), and Health and Safety in the Now Oumculum His 
latest book is Principles of Educational Sociology. 

Peters, Charles Clinton, Professor of Education, Ohio Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. Professor Peteis is a Pennsylvanian by 
birth. Eis education was received at Lebanon Valley College, A. B., 
Harvard, A M , and University of Pennsylvania, Ph.D He had 
held pc.ntions at Clarksbury, (Mo.) College, Westfield (Ill) Col¬ 
lege, and at his Alma Mater, Lebanon Valley College and Lehigh 
University before going to Ohio Wesleyan in 1917. His two books 
are—Human Conduct, and The Foundations of Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy He has been one of the active members of tlie National Society 
of Educational Sociologists, being the secretary for several years 
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Zorlmgh, Harvey Warren^ AesjetEiit ProfesBOJ* of Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy, liew York University. Professor Zorbaugh is a native of Ohio. 
He received his education at Vanderbilt University and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. While at Chicago he held a Eesearch Fellow¬ 
ship, and was one of the directors of the Lower North Child Guid¬ 
ance Clinic of Chicago. He is a Clinical Sociologist interested in 
the sociological approach to the study of individual and social 
behavior. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

The first and second numbers of The Jocbxal of Educatio-vai. 
Sociology display the active interest among educators and sociologists 
in the nature and field of the science. It seems uncertain in the minds 
of some whether educational sociology is now or ever can become a 
science. Those who hold this view seem to regard the subject as a 
philosophy of education and not as a science at all. Still others are of 
the opinion that educational sociology is not a science and never can 
become one because its purpose is to take certain principles from 
sociology and apply them to education. There are various other views 
represented, but these seem to be two extreme views that have perhaps 
most emphasis so far. 

The editors of this journal take a totally different view. They estab¬ 
lished the journal to represent a different view; namely, that educa¬ 
tional sociology is a science, although an infant in swaddling clothes 
find that it has a distinct place and field of its own. It is os definitely 
involved in the interpretation of education as psychology, although the 
interpretation bears a different emphasis. Educational sociology 13 
concerned moreover not merely with the aim or objective of education, 
hut with the subject matter of the curriculum, the method, the organiza- 
hon and activities of the school, and the measurement of the results 
of the educational process. Our main problem, as already pomteil out 
y Professor Zorbaugh, is to carry on research in each of those fields 
or purposes of basing cducntional practice upon sound eciciitjfie pnn- 
‘^‘ples drawn from verified data. The onh way we can givo respoota* 
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bility to OUT science is to produce scientific results tliat T^ill merit tbe 
respect of those who wish to base educational procedure upon scientifif> 
principles and not upon customs or institutional practices, however 
sacred these may have become through long historical practice aad 
emphasis. 

If this journal has a place it is to give emphasis to scientific inveati 
gation in education of a totally different sort from that -which hag held 
the center of activity during the past score of years It is to turn the 
attention from the purely individual problems of learning and the tech 
nique of teaching the individual conventional subject matter, to the 
more important result of the adjustment of the individual to the social 
life, to the group in which he functions, and to create the greatest effec 
tiveneas possible in him in the situations of life. In other words, ive 
have a problem of research into the social aims of education and th? 
means by which those purposes may be realized This is the task to 
which The Jouenal op EnncATiosAL Sociology will devote itj 
extremest vigor, energy, and enthusiasm. 



SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS AND EDUCATION 


FREDERIC M THRA.SIIER 
New York Uinveraity 

The modern American ecbool as an institution may bo regarded as 
a product of a complex civilization within which it has an assumed 
function— education—evolved in the past cxiiorienco of that civiliza¬ 
tion. The schools of various peoples and epochs can hardly l>e under¬ 
stood apart from tho larger cultural situations, l>oth spatial and 
temporal, which have produced them and tlicir underlying theories 
Such institutions, for example, ns tho portico schools of Athens, the 
church and guild schools of the Middle Ages, the “ court schools” of 
the seventeenth century, or the labor schools and Rahfacs of Soviet 
Russia get their meaning for us from the contexts in winch they occur 
This is well illustrated also in tho interesting Danish folk high schools 
with their background of a vi^roua rural and village ciYilization in 
whi'ch intelligent, indopondenfc farmers, pursuing scientific agricul¬ 
ture and wielding great political influence, carry on vast and efficient 
cooperative enterprises. Such a system could never exist in an 
"authoritative, magisterial state/'* To understand any educational 
iastitution, then, it becomes a matter af paramount importance to 
study its social backgrounds, historical and cultural. 

The modern school, liowcvor, is by no moans a unitary phenomenon, 
for it presents multiform structures, activities, and policies—as diver¬ 
gent as tho diverse cultures and cominiimties within winch it has 
developed and of which it is an expression Many significant dilYer- 
ences exist between a Brahmin and a Chiiiesc school, a Eurojman and 
an American university, a Prussian Realgymmsium in lOM and a 
similar institution m 1927, a French Canadian pniochial school in 
New England and a midwesteni rural Amcnenn community high 
school, tho Wirt system of Gary, Indiana, and the juiblic schools of 
Indianapolis. These variations arp due probably not to hereditary 
differences in tho people coiiconicd, but to variations in social expcri’ 
encG. Someone has said that cveiything and nothing is true of th(^ 

* See JoBMh K Ilurl'fl rocent lAuhtfrmn Ihe Notlh and Holder Ikglnip, Hans Lund, 
and Peter Mannjclio, The Folk IIigkSdioolH of Denmark and ihe Devvlopmeni of a 
Fanning Community 
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American public school This is merely another way of saying that 
cultural, sectional, and local differences find expression and are 
reflected in typical institutions. To understand any individual school 
or system in a local area, therefore, it becomes necessary to investigate 
carefully the social backgi’ounds within which it functions This is 
one important task of research in educational sociology. Comparative 
studies of this sort should yield rich returns in suggestions for the 
interpretation of educational structures and functions 

Comparison of communities, for example, reveals great differences 
among them in institutions and in general spirit and morale. Although 
thesG divergencies have never been adequately measured and seem 
subtle and elusive, careful observers recognize them as partial expla¬ 
nations of variations in community problems. Differences among com¬ 
munities may be sensed, for example, in contacts with clubs organized 
on the same plan for tlie same general purposes and bearing the same 
name in various localities. The differences in alertness, efficiency, 
solidarity, public spirit, and so on, in such groups are often marked 
and they often bear a direct relationship to more general differences 
among the communities in which they are located. Towns and cities 
are sometimes characterized as progressive oi conservative, fast or 
alow, thriving or dead, “boom” or dying, Eastern or Western, “lid 
on ” or “ wide open,” young or old, public spirited or selfish, corrupt 
or clean, settled or in transition, and so on. That cities have their 
own distinct personalities has long been recognized by the observers 
of urban communities. William Healy has suggested the importance 
of tlicse and similar variations in accounting for the vast differences 
in delinquency and its treatment m Boston and Chicago.* Such diver¬ 
gencies are equally important in relation to the understanding of the 
school; the schools as institutions reflect the spirit of the community 
and their functions and activities are carried on in one way or another 
ns these community backgrounds, often elusive, vary from place to 
place 

Differences in schools are marked, moreover, even m local connnii- 
nities within a larger urban ecology. Forces are at work in the 
American city to distribute the population into natural local areas 
characterized by widely divergent races, nationalities, religions, 

Willjain Hoa!vnn<l F Broaner. f^ehnquenis and Criminals, p, 11 and 

pp 183-198 IL IS quite likely Ihfit the community factors in the causation of juvenile 
delinquency would have been largely overlooked if thf* comparative Btudy, m this case 
between Uoaton and ClncnBo had not hpon innrlp 
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economic levels, and so on. Furthermore, differences m mobility and 
density of population, social distance, local self-consciousness, political 
organization and efficiency, educational levels, and other factors are 
bound to be reflected in and to determine to a certain extent the nature 
and needs of educational institutions within these areas. 

In Chicago, for example, a school in a congested river ward of 
“ Little Italy ” presents very different aspects from one in an exclu¬ 
sive Hyde Park residential district. The schools in each local area 
must be understood and their tasks considered with reference to the 
populations which they serve and the special characteristics of their 
particular districts. In Chicago such areas as the Ghetto, the Black 
Belt, the “ dormitory suburb,” the Near North Side, “ Little Greece,” 

Little Hell,” and “ Back-of-the-Tards," to mention only a few, have, 
within certain limits, of course, their own types of educational institu¬ 
tions. Many questions with regai^ to differences in local situations 
can be answered only by careful investigation of the relation of social 
backgrounds to the schools. Should a Greek national school in an 
American city, for example, be regarded as a menace to American tra¬ 
ditions ? A study of social backgrounds reveals that such an institution 
will probably facilitate social control through conserving family disci¬ 
pline and morale in the old-world group and preventing premature 
and superficial Americanization. What relation should such national 
institutions as the Bohemian sokols have to the public schools? And 
60 on. 

The general principle involved in this method of approach is that, 
in order adequately to comprtdiend the meaning and functions of a 
social institution, it is essential to make a scientific study of the social 
setting or context within which such an institution has developed and 
with which it must have intimate social linkages. Sociologists have 
emphasized the importance of this approach for many years, but its. 
general application in the study of social problems has been tardy. 
That the same principle applies equally to the study of individuals and 
groups within their larger social settings is quite obvious upon reflec¬ 
tion, but it has been very slow to be rcoognizod in our piactical treat¬ 
ment of persons and groups where social direction and control have 
been attempted. The conscious and critical studi/ of the delinquent 
as a person (an individual in his social context), for example, is rela- 
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tively a new teclmique in clinical procedure;* whereas the treatment 
of the delinquent as a person has hardly begun to filter into our vast 
and expensive systems of penology.* 

This principle has been suggested also by some aspects of the Gestalt 
psychology developed by Koffka and Kohler." While the Gestalt con- 
cepta as applied by aooiology are not new, this notion coming from a 
related field and based largely upon experimentation with apes and 
men, lends them a certain freshness. The Gestalt psychology is in 
part a theory of contextual relativity: Any unit of experience gets its 
significance and its explanation from the fact that it is an element in’ 
a larger organization of units with which it has definite relations which 
give it meaning. Such an organization of units is called a form, a 
“ configuration,” a Gestalt. Sociologically speaking, every community 
is a Gestalt for its local areas; every society is a Gestalt for its subor¬ 
dinate groups; and every group is a Gestalt for its individual members. 

The application of this notion to the personality of the school child 
is fruitful in suggestions for rmarch and ultimately for a more effec¬ 
tive educational procedure in the light of his social backgrounds. The 
school child, like any other human being who is a member of groups 
and a part of a larger community life, is socially and psychically a 
function of a larger consensus (Gestalt) which approaches an organic 
whole in its nature, but which is composed of interdependent elements 
embodied in interacting persons and groups. A careful study of the 
elements in this consensua which coMtitutea the social context of the 
school youth is essential to an intelligent comprehension of his character 
and personality. The meanings of the child’s attitudes and acts are 
clear only in view of the larger frameworks (Gestalts) within which 
they occur; but the meaning of the whole child appears only with refer¬ 
ence to his total situation (Gestalt). 

This may be illustrated for the school child by reference to certain 
vital groups of which he is a member, such as nationality, religious sect, 
family, and gang. Many elements m the play of children can be under- 
alood only by reference to their immigrant groupings; they tend to 
follow the social patterns in play which have prestige in their own 
cultural backgrounds Negative attitudes with reference to school 

* Seo E. W Burgees, "The Study of the Delinquent as a Person," American Journal 
of Socialoffv, XXVIll (1923), pp. 667-81. 

* See Frederic M Tlirasner, The Gang, pp 498-S30 

‘ See Kurt Koffka, The Oroxoth of the Mind and Wolfgang Kohler, The Mentahly 
of Apes. For a briefer statement see The Psyckologiea of 1925, Powell Lectures in 
Psychological Theory, Clark University, articles by Koffka and KOhler 
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health programs are explainable in some cases as the result of religious 
attitudes on the part of the child. Juvenile feuds often carried into 
the school may be the result of family feuds and these may again be 
colored by nationality backgrounds, as in the juvenile vendettas among 
Italian schoolboys. 

The gang provides one of the best illustrations of the difficulty of 
understanding the school boy v^ithout reference to hia social back¬ 
grounds. If he IS a gang boy, his status in the gang is usually of much 
greater importance to him than is his status in school. For this reason 
his behavior in critical situations is much more likely to follow the 
patterns set by the gang than it is to meet the requirements of the 
school. Ridiculous delinquency,® otherwise totally incomprehensible, 
becomes readily explainable in the light of the prestige which a delin¬ 
quent record gets the boy in the gang. The boy’s conception of his role 
as a gang leader, a gang “ funny man ” or daredevil, a gang member, 
or even an aspirant to gang membership often results in school behavior 
which is difficult to understand in the light of expected motivation 

The visiting teacher movement undoubtedly owes much of its vitality 
to insights made possible for the visitor through the intimate study of 
social backgrounds.^ He is one of the few members of the school per¬ 
sonnel who is m a position to see the whole child in his total situation 
(Gestalt). Thus, the meaning of the child in its larger social context 
may become clear to him as a scientific observer (assuming that he la 
in possession of an adequate technique for such a study) and the prob¬ 
lems of the child may he dealt with intelligently with reference to the 
total situation. The visiting teacher, in other words, may not only study 
the child as a person (an individual in all hia social relationships), but 
may also enable the school to deal with him as such 

Among the social backgrounds of the school and of the school child 
which may be studied with profit for a better understanding both of 
the institution and of the person are those of race, nationality, social 
class, geographical section, metropolitan area, city, local community, 
neighborhood, city block, occupational group, church and sect, political 

* Adolescent secret societies also often impose upon their members tests, tasks, 
obligations, and codes of conduct which make their behavior difficult to underaland 
without an insight into these hidden mcehanisme 

’ Sec J J. Oppenheimer, TAe y wbnp Teacher Movement, M B Ellis, TheVtsiling 
Teacher m Rochester, and Mary B Saylea and Howard W. Nudd, The Pioblem Child tn 
School. 
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group, club, secret society, and such nonconventional groups aa the 
play group, the gang, the clique, and the set. 

A scientific study of the social baehgrounds of the school child may 
begin with an investigation of the bacl^rounds of individual children. 
Techniques for such studies have been partially worked out in the 
behavior clinics and may be examined in their reports." To gain a 
complete picture of the child as a person, it would be necessary first 
to get a life history exhibiting the development of social relation¬ 
ships. Social contacts and infiumces have molded him all along the 
way; they must be thoroughly investigated and fully weighed in 
estimating his present traits and trends. 

Another important part of the task would be to make a complete 
study of all the child’s present social relationships, particularly with 
reference to his membership in various groups which condition and 
determine his behavior. Such qu^tions as the following may well be 
considered; 


Of what groups is the child now a member ? 

Hay these groups be classified as: nominal or vital, for¬ 
mal or informal, primary or secondary, intimate or 
conventional, etc. 1 

Of the vital groups, which on^ are more important in 
determining his behavior patterns and setting his stand¬ 
ards of conduct? 

Does the child tend to be a “ solitary type ” or a social 
“ misfit ? ” Does his chief interest he in the direction 
of chums or pals ? Is he a member of many groups, a 
“ joiner ? ” Does he tend to stick to one or two groups 
which provide the most effective channels for the devel¬ 
opment and expression of his interests ? 

What are the interests and activities of the school child’s 
most vital and intimate groups? What behavior pat¬ 
terns and standards of conduct do they set? What 


' See William Healy and Augusta F Bronner, Judge Baker f<oundalton Case Slud^, 
Senca 1, Nos. 1-20; Three Prohl^ Children (Narratives from a Child Guidance Clinic); 
etc ThtOang', A ^ludy ofl,ZlSGang^\nChicagoby'FredBncM Thrasher is an example 
of an investigation of one type of social background m n great city, but without special 
reference to the school for the most part It seems obvious enough that the mere study 
of sonal backgrounds alone would be inadequate, It is always necessary, of course, to 
look for their interrelations with the school and ita problems 
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mecliflTiisinB of special social control function within 
them? 

And 80 on.® 

An investigation of the social backgrounds of the educational insti¬ 
tution within which the child is incorporated is also essential to supple¬ 
ment the individual studies and to fill out the larger framework 
(Gestalt) within which tho child functions and gets his meaning. 
Such a study may attempt to answer among others the following 
questions with reference to tho total school situation; 

What 18 the social background of tho school in question ? 

What are the general traits of the population served by 
the school ? To what extent is it homogeneous with 
regard to race, nationality, social class, educational 
level, etc. ? What diversities does at present ? How are 
they related to school problems ? 

What are the institutions and groups in the school district ? 

How do they interact with the school ? What are the 
social patterns peculiar to them? How do they influ¬ 
ence the attitudes and behaviour of the school child? 

What is the status of community organization in the 
school area? What is its structure? What functions 
does it perform? At what xxiints has it broken down 
or become demoralized? What is the spirit of the com¬ 
munity and how is this reflected m school problems? 

What groups in the community interact with the school 
and what effects do they have upon it ? 

How may the groups and institutions of the community be 
classified from the standpoint of reinforcing the work of 
the school? of thwarting it? of playing a neutral part? 

What are the larger social contexts of the school com¬ 
munity; such as nationality, rural section, city, metro¬ 
politan area, state, nation as a whole, etc. ? How do 
they affect the local community as it touches the school? 

How can the school best serve the interests discovered in 
the coramuiutv^ What use can be made of social her¬ 
itages represented m these interests? 

* It ehouUl be emphfiai7e'l at tins point, that mere qurationnairoa are abrays dangerous 
to the spontaneity and vitality of any study The following of any act of queafions ih 
quite bkclv to force the matenabi into preconceived molds and permit the moat significant 
points to fall through the formal framework Merc formal information is usually of slight 
value in itself 
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What readaptatioDB can he made in the school program in 
view of specific social backgrounds? 

And so on. 

Tery valuable in this connection would be a research project which 
would undertake senes of local community studies in given areas, rural 
and urban, with especial reference to education. Social life histories 
of the various communities would be prepared, together with intensive 
studies of local traditions, inatitutions, and their functioning. This 
type of study has been carried farthest perhaps in Chicago,^® where the 
boundaries of the local communities and their subordinate areas have 
been ascertained and much of their social history recorded. In this 
way the mosaic picture of the city is gradually being made out so that 
eventually its citizens may see it as a whole. The values of this method 
of investigation for education are great because of the possibility of 
eventually ascertaining vital social linkogos between school and com¬ 
munity and school and other social institutions and groups. 

The meaning of education, furthermore, will tend to become clearer 
and more significant both to specialists and to the general public as its 
place in the larger ecological and cultural Gestalt is made plain and 
vivid. The hoped-for ultimate ability of tbe citizen to visualize tbe 
city or other area as a whole and see the real functions of its subordinate 
activities in their relation to the whole will represent a real advance 
in social intelligence. 

Largely under the auapicca of the liocal Community Beaearch Committee of the 
University of Chicago 



WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGy? 

A Comment 
havid snedden 

Teaclier’a College 

PkOEESSOR ELLWOOD seems to the present writer to have ren¬ 
dered a distinct service both to sociology and to education by making 
clear the great magnitude of the sum total of the educative processes 
in societies, since all the processes of the transmission of culture arc 
essentially educative. It is true, as he indicates, that each new genera¬ 
tion must karn from the lips or ivorks of the preceding generation 
whatever it needs of humanity’s accumulation of culture to date 
Not all of this learning requires conscious leaching, of course Nor 
does all of tlie teaching involve educaiicn if the last term were bo 
defined as to imply puiposiveness But just because ‘pwposed educa¬ 
tion, through schools or through other agencies, is expensive of energy 
and time, it is highly important that Us purposes or principal objectives 
shall he derived, first through a wide ranging survey of all the specific 
items of the social inheiitance which at any time should be passed on 
to successive generations, and second, through making allowance for 
the extent and character of such tranamissions as are adequately trans¬ 
missible either through natural learning not requiimg conscious 
teaching (much of which Tardc had in mind m his “ Imitation”) or 
through natural teaching not requiring systematized education 
It is to be hoped that cdiieators no lesa than sociologists viJl present]v 
address themselves to agi'eeing upon a working definition of education 
When Professor Ellwood says that “education of some sort has always 
been necessaiy to the existence of human groups” he is doubtless light, 
but he leaves us uiiceitain as to whether he thinks that “the educative 
piocess” 18 as broad as “the learning process” which he is cloaily light 
in evaluating "in its social aspects as the cential problem of oducahon- 
al sociology ” 

To the present writer it appears that both educatois and social scien¬ 
tists completely under-value m both piimitive and modem aooiefies 
the loles, first of naive learning which requires no conscious teaching, 
and of naive teaching which involves no conscious education At bot- 
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tom, of course, there is doubtless hwncd, suhraerged, tradiixomlj aud per* 
haps instinctive purpoaiveness of many kinds and degrees in the curi¬ 
osities, imitativeneasea, auggestibilitios, dominations, and the like which 
provide fertile soils for both naive learning and for naive teaching 
But are we not spoiling our good historic term “education” in stretching 
it over so vast a field ? 

In view of tho importance and acceptability of Professor Ellwood’s 
major finding one may seem to cavil in taking exception to two of hu 
minor findings But what is discussion without some disagreement? 

First, I wonder what has m reality been the “individualistic view of 
education” from which it is hoped we shall escape? I cannot find 
evidence of its existence at any time m the past Has not all comcious 
education—in family, under churehos, by guilds, through states—al¬ 
ways been essentially social 1 Have commerciahaed, endowed or state- 
supported primary schools or colleges ever been anything else but 
sociaHmtiluhens in avowed and actual purpose? True, the social 
groups, classes, or associations for which they prepared their plastic 
chfttgea may have been too limited—one sect, one guild, one nation*, 
but certainly that mistake was not one 0/ individualism. 

Secondly, does not Professor Ellwood do an injustice to the possibili¬ 
ties of applied social science when he expresses the hope that develop¬ 
ment of educational sociology will make clear that the chief applica¬ 
tion of sociology 18 not in social work—but in education? 

Now it is true that social work, “in the ordinary sense of that phrase” 
connotes, perhaps, too much of purely pathological studies. But surely 
that 18 only of the early stages. Is it not certain that tho findings of 
sociology and its sister (or daughter) social sciences will be no less ex¬ 
tensively employed in the cooperative economic productions, the poli¬ 
tical controls, the jurisprudence, and the progenitiveness of the future 
than in the educations? 



SOME NEGLECTED FACTORS IN CURRICULUM BUILDING 
AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


J. 0 CREAGER 

Professor of College Education New York University 

IT is the purpose of this paper to show the influence of certain factors 
—geographical, social and economic in nature—upon the construction 
of a program of studies for the training of teachers in any given state. 
To make the pioblem definite and concrete, the Junior-College division 
of the College of Education of the Univeisity of Arizona has been 
chosen because conditions in the state are familiai to the writer The 
curricula to be proposed in this program are designed for the prepara¬ 
tion of all teachers of the state whom it is the University’s function to 
educate, These cunicula are to be established in terms of activities and 
experiences, provided by tbe state through the University for the train¬ 
ing of those students who offer themselves and can qualify While 
the primary purpose is professional, a secondary purpose, quite in 
harmony with the first, is the further general education of these young 
men and women for participation in the civic life of the state and the 
nation. This implies the problem of so adjusting the demands of pro 
fessional and general education upon the junior college level that each 
student will receive the greatest possible opportunity for self-realiza¬ 
tion, consistent with preparation for effective service in his chosen pro¬ 
fession and in civil life,^ 

Arizona is a state of widely varied needs, conditions and interests 
Before we can determine all the conditions involved in the solution of 
the problem just stated it will he necessary to make a survey of these 
conditions and needs, in order to determine what additional lequire- 
ments they place upon the problem further than those obtaining in the 
training of students m similar colleges in other states. 

How Geographical Features Modify the Prohlem 

Geogi’apliically, the state of Arizona is probably the roughest, in its 
surface area, among the states in the Union, varying from 250 feet 

* See Principle I, Curriculum Adjualmenltn the Secondary ScJiool, Co\ 
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al)OTe sea-level to 13,000 feet. No large part of the state is free from 
mountains, though the general topography of the state may be divided 
into t’wo large contrasting areas—^the northern plateau, where altitudes 
range from 4000 to 7000, and the aouthem portion ranging from 600 
feet to 2600 feet. The lands of Arizona, from the view-point of their 
uses may be roughly classified into (1) Mouniavns, where lumbering 
and mining prevail, (2) Plateaus, which are given up to etockraising, 
with some farming, (3) Deserts, where, under suh-irrigation, some 
farming and considerable stock-raising goes on, and (4) Irrigated 
Areas, which produce a wide variety of crops. 

These four types modify the teacher-training problem, in the follow¬ 
ing ways: The mountainous portions contain and always will contain 
a considerable percentage of one-teacher rural schools. The 1917 sur¬ 
vey of Arizona shows over 300 schools, though some of these latter are 
not located in the mountains and may later yield to the consolidation 
movement.* This type of school interests the University in two respects 
First, such schools are under the supervision of county superiutendeuts, 
now elected at political elections. The University’s function is to tram a 
new order of county-superintendent, who can give such schools expert 
leadership, and a supply of special supervisors to assist such superinten¬ 
dents. Secondly, the rough and frontier-like conditions that prevail 
in moat of these schools require men, rather than women as teachers. 
May not the University develop a program, whereby young men, look¬ 
ing for a type of experience to serve as apprentice training for small¬ 
town principalships may find in such schools experience more perti¬ 
nent to their needs than high school training? A third type of work in 
which the University may be of service is represented by certain re¬ 
search studies which the college of education has recently undertaken 
in the field of rural education and for which work students most be 
trained. An example of what is meant here may be found in the 
masters’ theses of recent students, at the University notably the study 
entitled, “The Status of the Rural Teacher of Pima County” by Mere¬ 
dith L. Laughlin and another entitled **The Status of the Teacherage 
of the Rural Schools in Pima, Santa Cruz and Maricopa Counties” 
by Nelle Leona Meyer Both of these were reviewed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education in an article appearing in School Infe, December, 
1924. 


s See U S Bulletia No, 44, 1917. 
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Topography typea 2 and 3, (viz plateau and desert areas) fumiah 
demand for considerable numbers of one and two teacher rural schools 
as well as for teachers and principals of small town or village schools. 
The training of such principals, whose job is paitly administrative, 
partly supervisory, belongs in part to the University which has recently 
been granted by legislature the right to offer (jourses in “theory 
and practice of elementary education.” 

The irrigation projects in the state now comprise 467,665 acres, 
broken up into 6605 farms, representing an invested capital of 
$33,500,000. Long staple cotton and citrus fiuits are the principal 
products, though the canteloupe industry is prominent. This region, 
together with the mining industry furnishes Arizona its two largest 
cities, neither of which exceeds 35,000 population, and its five largest 
towns which vary from 5000 to 12,000 in population. The type of 
work required of superintendents and principals of schools m these 
cities and towns constitutes a factor in devising our piogram of studies 
Courses of study in school administration have far too often had tlio 
big cities in mind and have thus tried to make all the little fishes talk 
like whales. 

How Industrial Features Are Concerned in the Problem 

Mining is the most important industry, nearly 26% of the adult 
male population being engaged in mining. The value of the output of 
copper alone is far in excess of the output of any other industry. Manvr 
facturing ranks second, the smelting and refining of copper consti¬ 
tuting 82% of the total manufactured products in 1910. Railroad 
construction and repair shops come next. Agriculture ranks third as 
an industry but less than 2% of the entire area of the state is in farms 
Of these over 60% of the land is irrigated. Most of the farm popula¬ 
tion is made up of owners. Cattle-raising will doubtless always remain 
an important pursuit because much of the state will not yield to irri¬ 
gation and farming. The irrigation projects develop rapidly and land 
values have gone as high as $1000 per acre. Much of these areas grows 
so rapidly in population as to present most difiBoult educational prob¬ 
lems These industrial conditions concern the teacher-training policy 
and program, (1) in the personal traits and attitudes desirable to have 
developed m teachers for these different communities, (2) in the de¬ 
mand for certain kinds of vocational training offered in mining and 
agricultural communities for which teachers are needed. 
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(1) PersoTial traits and attitudes: While it la realized that all 
teachers should possess desirable social traits and community attitudes 
it is an obligation resting upon collets of education to do something 
toward adjusting the personal character of their product to the com¬ 
munities served. This gives rise to a new type of service, called “Per¬ 
sonnel Service” which is rapidly coining into vogue in industry and to 
which education is beginning to give attention. The object of such 
service is to make such adjustments m working conditions as will bring 
the greatest happiness to the worker on the job. The teaching profes¬ 
sion has long needed to attack this problem in a more scientific way. 
Research is needed on the part of nniversities to learn, first, what 
living conditions obtain in actual teaching positions in the state; 
and secondly, what instruction is desirable in helping teachers to meet 
these conditions. The organization of local community forces is also 
a part of the problem. 

(2) Types of vocational teachers needed' The present vocational 
program in public schools in mining communities contemplates the 
organization of Smith-Hughes courses in electrical wiring, and other 
courses for the training of boys for skilled positions in the mines Cur¬ 
ricula for girls in home-making wid for boys in agriculture are being 
offered in a number of high schools. The university at present offers cur¬ 
ricula for the training of vocational teachers in these two fields. There 
18 , however, much remaining to be done in the development of a better 
program of cooperation between principals and superintendents of 
sohools and the university in the attempt both to encourage vocational 
education in the state and to engage in a cooperative study of a teacher¬ 
training program in which both should he equally interested 

Character of {he School Population 

This part of our discussion deals with the following consideiations: 

(1) Who are the potential College of Education students of Junior 
College years ? a. From the standpoint of their percentage of the total 
population of the state i.e, to what extent arc they a numerically se¬ 
lected group ? b. What is their social or economic status ? c. What is 
tlieir intelligence? and d. What are their vocational aspirations^ 
1 e. what fields of the educational service have they chosen as their ob¬ 
jectives ? (2) To what extent, if any, should the College of Education 
set up administrative standards that will tend to select for the teaching 
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service still more carefully than students are already selected by general 
University entrance requirements. 

1-a. What percentage of the total population do these students yx}n- 
stiiutef According to the 1920 census there were 761,766 teachers 
m the United States, or one teacher to every 139 persons. Comparing 
this figure with those for other professions we find that there is one en¬ 
gineer for every 777 persons and one lawyer for every 866 persons, one 
physician for every 481 and one clergyman for every 831 persons.® If 
other factors were equal (which they never are) we might reach the con¬ 
clusion that teaching gets a less highly selected group than any of the 
other professions named The total population of Arizona for 1926 was 
407,702 or 3.6 persons per square mile. Dividing this by 139 we get 
approximately 2900 teachers for Arizona which is probably somewhat 
in excess of the actual number At any rate the teachers constitute by 
far the largest professional group and the number to be recruited each 
year is likewise the largest. Careful studies in tenure and turn-over 
need to be made and may well constitute problems for graduate students. 

1 -b What is the social and economic status of teachers? The typical 
teacher-in-training reported in the Missouri Survey (based upon facta 
about women students only) is a little more than twenty years of 
age, and has completed eleven years of elementary and high school 
work.* She is native born and the chances are 60 out of 100 that her 
parents are native born Americana. Both parents were living when she 
entered upon training and tlie family income was approximately 
$1250, which went to the support of her in school and heir five brother® 
and sisters at home. Her home was in the rural district or in a small' 
town and her education was obtained in a 3-6 teacher school We have 
no similar data as to teachers-in training in Arizona which indicates- 
the need of research in the field. 

1 -c. Intelligence. Much has been written upon the quality of intelli¬ 
gence which enters the teaching profession. Until we know more about 
types of intelligence and their relation to teaching, until we have for¬ 
mulated reliable tests for other than abstract intelligence, most generali¬ 
zations seem unsatisfactory, if not unwise.® Most figures that have 
appeared have igjioied the larger percentage of the total population 
going into teaching as compared with those entering other professions. 

a Sec Dagley and Keith'sInlroduclion lo Education^ pp 2S'i-7 

* Bulletin 14 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 

* See Cox, Currxculum Adjualment tn (he Secondary School, pp 54-55 
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JTow'ovcr, thcan proc/aufions bring taken, certain comparative data may 
be mentioned. Jiook’s Indiana study shows that of 2^06 boys tested 
tboao expressing a preference for teaching tested slightly above the 
level of the fttate median The. same ■was true of the girls llenahaw 
m a study of J 100 students (Freshmen and Sophomores) in the West¬ 
ern State Formal College at Kalamazoo found the Alpha median for 
this group to be 135.5. Thnrstono’s study of 1575 students entering 
their first year of training m Pcnnsjdvania and Viiginia shows thorn, 
not to be a selected group, but one essentially on the same level of 
ability as high school seniors Our o'wn tests of Freshmen in the 
University of Arizona show that CJollege of Education Freshmen aver¬ 
age slightly below the arts and. engineering freshmen and a little 
higher than freshmen who choose sericulture 

What should be done about the matter? Some city training schools 
are accepting only the highest half or two-thirds of the classes gradu¬ 
ating from the high schools, the ranking being based upon the record 
in achievement of the student during his entire four years. This 
emphasizes not merely abstract intelligence, but certain habits and 
ideals such as fidelity, continued effort, thoroughness, etc To base 
selection upon intelligence testa alone does not seem to meet wifcb the 
general approval of those administering teacher-training institutions 
If high achievement is required such a requirement will carry with it 
a good level of intelligence and other desirable qualities not caught in 
the intelligence-testers crucible. Although Knight’s findings showed 
no significant correlation between mental ability and teaching success, 
Bliss of Ohio offers considerable data in rebuttal and argues that we 
shall surely go wrong if we minimize mental ability.® 

Ocrtaiiily something should be dpne to create a greater public as well 
as a greater professional respect for teaching as a calling. If some 
sort of administrative device for a better selection of raw material can 
be worked out it would probably serve to add esteem to a profession, 
quite deserving it, but getting too little. It is of course a prudential 
question as to whether State Universities could set a higher entrance 
standard for Colleges of Education than for other colleges. The inters 
nal storm that such a regulation would arouse would greatly exceed 
any public criticism from the outside. 

• See "Who Shall Teach,” Special Study Series No. 4, 1923, Ohio State Department 
of Education, 
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The foregoing are some of tho social and economic factors involved 
in the determination of administrative and cnrricnlar policy in the 
training of teachers in a given state. The writer believes that such 
considerations precede and are basic to any intelligent formulation of 
objectives, and that in our recent studies of objectives in tbe field of 
education we have too often neglected such factors. A subsequent 
article proposes to deal specifically with the program of studies as 
modified hy the consideration of these factors. 



THE URGENT NEED FOR SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL 

MEASUREMENTS 


STEPHEN G, RICH 

The word “urgent” has been used m the title of this article because 
the problem involved here is one that, in the writer’s opinion, should 
be solved or at least worked to a mod'us vivendi at an early date, if 
either sociology or measurements are to render the highest possible 
service to education. 

The fifteen years 1912-1927 have seen the rise, the fad, the reaction, 
and the solid establishment of educational measurements as a part of 
the equipment used by professionally trained educatois The day of 
finding out whether a given portion of achievement can be tested 
objectively is past; likewise the day of testing for the sake of giving 
tests Despite the persistence of examinations without norms, 
whether “old style” or “new style,” despite the unwillingness of oiRcial 
examining agencies of all sorts to use actual educational measurements 
for promotion of pupils, etc., the use of standardized tests of achieve¬ 
ment and of testa for general ability (“intelligence testa”) as tools for 
solving actual working problems m conducting schools, has become an 
accepted practice among the greater part of the more wideawake educa¬ 
tors. 

The same fifteen years have seen the rise of educational sociology 
as a definite field of knowledge and method of thinking within educa¬ 
tion. It is ten years since the famous “Seven Cardinal Aims” formu¬ 
lated in the first conveniently usable form the sociological point of 
view on educational purposes. Since that time, increasingly adequate 
statements of the sociological basis, working, and effects of education 
have become developed. Sociological criticism of existing courses, 
curricula, etc., has become so much an accepted fact that even the most 
reactionary committees that nominally revise curricula but actually 
reword the old ones give at least perfunctory lip service to some state¬ 
ment of educational purposes in terms of educational sociology. But 
it must bo admitted that, by and large, educational sociology has not 
yet progressed to the point of being an effective determinant of edu¬ 
cational procedure. It is doubtless in order to aid in producing such 
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an effective use of educational Bociology that this journal has been 

established. 

Up to the present tune, the educational measurement workprs and 
the educational Bociologists would appear to have kept rather strictly 
aloof This is not to be wondered at. Testing is, essentially, a deter¬ 
mination of what exists, rather than of what ought to exist. Hence, 
since the dominant trend in school work hitherto has been and even 
now is the imparting of mfornintion and the training of skills, testing 
has been predominantly in teims of information and to a lesser degree 
in terms of skills Furthermore, the personnel of the test-making and 
test-using educators has been most largely recruited from those whose 
primary interest and viewpoint is psychological rather than sociological. 
The interest of the teat makers has been rather in what the pupil has 
acquired than in the values of these acquisitions; rather in determining 
the actual progress of typical, subnormal, or supernormal groups 
than in discovering whether this progress in achievemont was worth 
having at all. 

In contrast to this point of view, educational sociology has been at 
bottom a critical rather than a merely investigative activity. This 
must not be taken as oven implying that investigation of fact forms 
a minoi part of educational sociology. But the sociologists have natu¬ 
rally been concerned to know what social functions have been served 
by the various educative activities operating under different social 
conditions. They have, therefore, of necessity become critical as to the 
validity and usefulness of various educational procedures 

The development of educational measurements in arithmetic will 
serve as a type case, sufficiently familiar to most workers in education 
to be readily appreciated, and showing the typical results of the divorce¬ 
ment of measurements from sociology. Courtis's Senes B tests, the 
first tests on the mechanics of aiithmetie sufficiently satisfactory to 
find veiy wide use, have justly been criticized as being more or less 
artificial from a social standpoint. They may, however, be fiirthop 
and equally justly criticized as being, even at this late date, sociolog¬ 
ically without norms It will bo obvious to educational sociologists 
that at least two additions lo tho tables of norms are needed two 
additions which there has been time to develop One of these is a set 
of norms for typical adults who are successfully carrying on various 
types of vocational activity, such as mechanical trades, storekeeping, 
law, etc. The other is a set of norms for the degi’ee of skill necessary 
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to be reached in school in order that subsequent forgetting shall not 
reduce the skills below the levels needed in these vocations Thus we 
might find that a Bucceasful phaimaeist typically attains a skill in addi¬ 
tion represented by a speed of 10.7 and an accuracy of 77 and that 
for securing this attainment as an adult, a speed of 14.2 and an 
accuracy of 82 need be secured in school. 

Woody’s tests, again, in the effort to include problems so difficult that 
no grade-school pupils would solve them correctly, include certain 
bizarre problems that are found in actual life only m the technical 
calculations of specialized vocations. Senes A Subtraction, No. 32, 
which IS needed only in a bank, is a case in point. Woody’s norms are 
open to the same criticism as are those of Courtis 

In the attempt to analyze out arithmetical ability into its compo¬ 
nents, problem solving has berai separated from the mechanics Such 
an analysis and such a differentiation of tests is, of course, legitimate. 
But the educational sociologist, taking account of social needs, must 
insist that we use our mechanics of arithmetic in the solution of prob¬ 
lems occurring in actual life. It is therefore desirable that the meas¬ 
urement of the mechanical abilities be made, not isolated and as abstract 
exercises, but in such situations as to allow these abilities the type of 
functioning that they actually fall into under ordinary social 
influence. 

The writer would, therefore, indicate that if arithmetic tests are to be 
sociologically satisfactory, they should be made to include the follow¬ 
ing features* 

(1) The mechanical processes (miscalled “fundamentals” 
by test makers untiaincd in sociology) should be tested 
within the framework of life-aituation pioblems 

(2) Pioblem solving and mechanics should be scored sep¬ 
arately from such a teat. 

(3) The norms should include the two forms of goal: the 
adult ability necessary for social effectiveness, and the 
ability needed to be piodiiced in school foi the retention 
afterwaids of this necessary adult ability. 

If we undertake to make a set of tests that will conform to these 
enten'a, the task is considerably gieatcr than that involved in making 
any iintlnnctic tests now in general use The lest material requires 
several more sittings and roarraugomeTits than have been customary; 
and a tar laigcr pioportioii than most test uiukcia arc willing to dis- 
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card will have to bo eliminated. The norm-making process becomes 
considerably more lengthy and troublesome than that hitherto in use. 
There are at least two aiftings nccessaiy in addition to those generally 
in use. First is a sifting for sociological value, piobloiiis winch 
may be perfectly valid, considered psychologically and statistically, 
will have to be discarded because they do not represent social situa¬ 
tions or are aitificml. Second, a sifting for problems which show a 
definite relation to the postschool development of tho abilities As 
between two problems of equal statistical scale value, involving addi¬ 
tion, only, tlie one that is conquered m Grade 5 and always solved 
thereafter, will bo of less usefulness in our teat than one winch la 
conqiicied in Grade 5, solved at the school-leaving level, hut no longer 
solved by half the adult skilled mechanics. 

Testing in arithmetic also shows lack of sociological influence in 
tho way that fractions, both decimal and common, are dealt with 
Monroe’s research tests, for e^ampl^ give a whole section to division 
of decimals by decimals. The extent to which any testing at all on 
this particular set of abilities is warranted, is a matter for sociological 
determination. This same set of tests uses, on common fractions, 
certain paiis to bo added, subtracted, multiplied, or divided, which 
ai’G rareiy met with in the eocial use of arithmetic. 

Within tho space available for an article such as this it is, of coiiise, 
not practicable to go into all tho details of the sociological ahortcomiiigg 
of arithmetic tests, but it is hoped that both the shortcomings and an 
approach to a remedy have been made clear. 

If we turn to fields other than arithmetic, we shall find substan¬ 
tially tho same typos of defects in practically all onr existing tests, 
and we shall bo able to apply substantially the same methods of 
remedy One fact, however, diffoicntiates a number of 3ub]ects 
from arithmetic. Tests in geography, history, liigh-school sciences 
and the like, suffer from tho defect of being for the most part 
tests of infoimation and only ot infoimatioii Fortunately, most of 
them are avowedly infonnahonal only, imfortunatcly, this avowal is 
not given due attention by tho gioatoi part of the users of these tests. 
It is not relevant to do moie than inontion the occasional lajises fiom 
correctness in the information which is supposed to form the correct 
answer, found now and thou in even excellent tests, noi, again, to 
more than note tho occasional case in which an uninfoiraed tcachci 
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qaestiona tlie acoring tecauae she does not have the correct information.^ 
These are the inevitable modicum of error in all human work. 

3ut the limitation to information means that we are testing only 
the smallest and least valuable social results of the inatmction in ques¬ 
tion. In history, for example, the results in terms of civic attitudes 
and understanding of current problems, far more valuable, are not 
measured at all. It may be in point, for the purpose of illustrating 
an attempt to measure such outcomes, to cite one question from a draft 
test iii ancient history, which the writer has seen, but which appears 
not yet to have been developed for use. This is a multiple-response 
test, with choice among four anawers: 

The League of Delos, in its later years, was like what 
modern political grouping of states? 

(Answers:) The United States 

The League of Nations 

The German Empire before 1914 

The Austrian Empire 

The correct answer is ‘^the German Empire before 1914,” for the 
League of Delos was then really an Athenian empire. The response 
here, though it might be the result of a memorizpd indoctnuation, is 
likely m most cases to be a genuine use of historical judgment. 

From this point it will be desirable to indicate what may be done 
in the way of applying educational sociology to testing, rather than 
to continue the sociological criticism of existing tests. The test 
makers are likely, and with some justice, to insist right here that they 
are bound to test within the limita of the present curriculum. There¬ 
fore, say they, we cannot choose the sociologically valid items and 
aspects; we must test on what is taught and on the emphases that are 
given. 

To this the educational sociologists may properly reply that there 
is no need to go outside the existing curriculum and its content. Even 
that most forinalized of all high-aehool subjects, physics, has, within 
the existing curriculum as laid down by college entrance requirements, 
sufficient socially justifiable material to enable quite workable tests 
to be made. The testers may stick to their existent eurnoula, but they 

* Hahi\ and Lackey, in Iheir geography lost, allow an nnw cr that Cnnncla "belongs 
to England” though it is n coordinate kingdom under George V The writer has had 
one answer on his chemistry tests—as to ammonia from Imie .and a nrotein showing 
presence of nitrogen—questioned by aovcral teachers 
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can act in the light of sociology by choosing aa test item 

tiona as deal with material sociologically justifiable. The 

without egotism, here call attention to his own „„ „)! tc^t 

attempt to do this very thing.* Developed in 1922 and 1 

material was sifted, in addition to the usual statistical P 

eliminations, once more. Only those items, which, accor 

criteria were then available to the writer, served directly or 

towards accomplishing some one or more of the “ Seven 

Aims,” were admitted to the definitive and published tests. 

has done a similar piece of work in his general science tests. ^ 

Such teats, choosing material sociologically justifiable, do 
course give a representative sampling of the whole content as 
taught They do more than this: They give a representative samp | 
of the whole content of sociological usefulness now taught. I 
as we do that administrators are relying in increasing 
test results for diagnosis, we are justified in saying that tho use o 
tests enables the long delayed and badly needed application of o 
tional sociology to actual sebool needs to begin. In tbe same wayj 
aooiologieal guiding of the emphasis is begun by the use of results rom 
such testa. 

Another development, and one that should be carried much 
is to test in terms of purposes instead of in terms of subjects, lu * 
this is the only type of testing of achievement that can be 
tested where a full-fledged project curriculum is in use; for 
traditional subject divisions simply do not fit. The Payne lea 
scale 18 perhaps the first attempt to measure the extent to wmo 
educational objective is achieved. Chassell and Upson’s citizens^ ip 
scales are another beginning in this same direction. The just criticism 
that these scales are too subjective and too greatly subject to error 
because pupils do not tell the truth as to tbeir activities, is mere y 
admission that these are pioneer pieces of work rather than cle 
and permanent measuring instruments. The writer believes t 
is possible to make what he calls “bean-spilling” tests for the attamine^ 
of those objectives' teats in which the children, without meaning > 
will, as they answer, “spill the beans” by giving away what 
actually do If we know that children exaggerate their regulari y 

® Rich, S. G Chemistry Tests Bloomington, III, Public School Pub Cm _ 

^ Dvorak, A General Science Scales Bloomington, Ill , Public School “ 
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\ia)Tig the toothhrviBh, we need to devise questions wbjeli those who 
use this implement regularly will answer in a manner different from 
that of those who are careless in this health duty. Such a test may 
not look like or read like a health teat; but it will bring out, willy-nilly, 
the health piacticea—exactly aa in Aimy alpha the question, ''the legs 
of a Zulu are: 2 4 6 8” brought out, willy-nilly, the range of informa¬ 
tion about human laceg to which the subject had Wen exposed 
In conclusion, tho writer would state as strongly and foicihly as 
possible that it is his -firm conviction that the actual application of 
educational sociology to school work will probably not bo made until 
educational measurements are made in terms of sociology. Unless the 
results of school work aie evaluated in sociologically valid ineasurc- 
mentSj there is little hope of securing any desirable changes, Uiirthei- 
more, the type of testing that sociological influence is likely to produce 
will be far more likely to win support from the unconvinced educators 
who still lesist educational measurement than aic the tests on the basis 
of "what is done is valid” that we now foi tho most part have. Thus 
the need for sociology ni edueahonal mcasureinonts is urgent for both 
testers and sociologists 



THE SCHOOL AS A HEW TOOL 

AGNES M CONKLIN 
Erdsmua HaD High School, New York 

As long Ago as February, 1921, Erasmus Hall High Sehool in 
Brooklyn began the practice of testing every entering class The prac¬ 
tice was then greeted with skepticism hy the faculty at large but that 
original step, undertaken lu sheer curiosity, has fostered a growing 
knowledge of how to discover behavior problems and how to treat 
them. There is now resident in the school an embryo socializing 
clinic, the present culmination of this interesting growth Having 
secured the test results, what was one to do with them ? Immediately, 
it was evident that a child’s score was not the whole stoiy. In a 
certain proportion of cases, a differential existed between what a child, 
by measurement, ought to be able to do and what ho actually did. We 
have learned that this differential represents the obstacles to school 
success and, in a larger sense, to life success* Little by little, we have 
learned to bring a child’s equipment and his success nearer together 
by the elirainatiou of all the obstacles we can perceive and destroy. 

What is successful adjustment? The sole purpose of measuring 
an intelligence is to make it use its maximum possibilities. It can 
do so only through the medium of a personality that must, in the high* 
school period, successfully turn the comer from childhood to maturity. 
So many tadpoles to be completely metamorphosed m the most turbu¬ 
lent period of living 1 We used toibink that adolescence meant only a 
physical stretching out and that nature pretty well took car© of it; 
now wo know that a complete man is a composite of his ages—mental, 
moral, social, and emotional, as well as chronological. The task of 
adjustment is to make these ages march together as well as they can 
and as soon as they can. We have been so in the habit of thinking of 
a person’s educational period as a preparation for life when, as a 
matter of fact, it is life—^not a dress rehearsal, but the perforraanoe 
itself. In school, the basis of judging a worthy performance is just 
what it is in life; Considering what ho starts with, how well does an 
individual succeed as a student wnd as a person ? 

Let us assumb that, in the usual churning of events, some 800 stu¬ 
dents from various elementary schools are left on the doorstep of the 
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high school to he taken in and “raised.” About 68 per cent of them ■will 
fall into the groove called “normal” and will proceed to graduation in 
a more or leas colorless, middla-track way. The problems arc found, 
in general, in the upper and lower ends of the distribution surface, 
and this brings us to a consideration of what constitutes a problem. 
Some will bo overage and not suited to an academic course. They must 
not be permitted to experience unnecessary failure, but as soon as it 
IS practicable, they must be shunted into pathways where success is for 
them a possible thing. Tniancy is so often a concomitant of this type 
of failure Some will he of suitable age for elementary-school gradua¬ 
tion, but retarded mentally and unrecognized as such by the elementary 
school. We shall have to give them alow courses and wait for them to 
grow up, protecting them, meanwhile, from too great consciousness of 
defeat and too scant a realization of their own handicaps. Some will 
have physical disabilities—deafness, glandular imbalances, epilepsy, 
cardiac difficulties and the like. Some will enter high school with the 
genus of insanity already insidiously starting—excessive day dreaming, 
hysteria, dementia prtecox, strong suicidal tendencies, paranoid trends, 
phobias, and sc on. Some will have, or will develop, sexual maladjust* 
ments—failure to pass through puberty successfully, hangovers of 
homosexuality, persistence of infantile dependencies, and a host of 
warped viewpoints due to improper knowledge vicariously acquired. 
Some Will early exhibit tendencies to delinquency—lying, forging, 
stealing, assault Some will show almost at once unfortunate char¬ 
acter trends—abnormal ill temper, abnormal sullenness, abnormal 
indifference, all growing out of previous life experience, and coloring 
new experiences as life generates them. Pierre Janet one© said: “We 
shall never know until we find out,” That is the keynote of all this 
activity, a business of finding out and doing something about it 

The approach to a behavior problem is in marked contrast to the 
old approach to a discipline “case.” Let us take as an example a 
maladjustment literally created by a school that is so intent on getting 
over its curriculum as to forget that it is dealing with human beings 
A boy over sixteen years of age is brought into the clinic from the 
juvenile court where a charge of pickpocketing in the subways has 
been justly preferred against him. A great many people would wag 
their heads at this and resign themselves to believing that we have 
here the makings of a, bad boy. We can hear their moral judgments*.. 
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'‘At his age he ought to know better” “That shows what kind of 
parents he has,” “That’s the way a boy gets started toward Sing Sing,” 
“That’s the trouble with these gangs,” and so on If the boy la placed 
on parole or remanded to a protectory, eventually these morbid pre¬ 
dictions of his future do come true, not because the predictions are 
essentially sound in the first place, but because the reasons for his first 
act, despite punishment endured, are operative for the succession of 
acts to come. In this case, however, he is sent to the psychological 
clinic which undertakes an objective study of him as a person. We 
find that the boy is the third child in a fraternity of six. The family 
is in poor cireumstances since the father is very erratic in his support 
of them and the only source of steady income is the mother’s janitorial 
work. From infancy, our boy has had a stammering defect which was 
regarded as “cute” by his mother and in the early days nothing was 
ever done about it He entered school at a normal age, a poorly clad, 
shy child. He was ridiculed at once for the stammering so that recita¬ 
tion was an agony that increased in intensity during his school life. 
He ultimately pi eferred to seem stupid in a silence that cloaked him 
from the taunts of hia fellows and even of the teachers themselves. To 
add to his difiiculties, ho was left-handed. He was nevertheless 
expected to succumb to the goose-step regimen of the public school and 
to use his right hand in penmanship with the consequence that he 
was never able to produce anything but an abominable scrawl. His 
poor handwriting permeated the whole school adjustment, often, he 
failed in spelling and history because his writing was misunderstood 
He has an intelligence quotient of 94 and he should have graduated 
from elementary school almost on time. Instead, his handicaps retarded 
and discouraged him so that he was only too glad to secure working 
papers when he was a little over fifteen and still in the sixth grade. 
He drifted into the only job that the advertisement suggested to him, 
office boy, but he was discharged at the end of the first week because 
he could not answer the telephone. It took him a month to find another 
place because his speech defect made him a very unprepossessing figure 
in the presence of a possible employer, and again he lost his job because 
he did not fit into the niche of ushering the callers to whomever 
they wished to see in the office. When he was fired a second time, he 
ran away from home and found a job on a farm in Pennsylvania. For 
four summer months he was happy, since neither of his handicaps 
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could seriously intcrfei’e witii lus success. In October, having finished 
tbo season, he returned to New York and made seveial unsuccessful 
attempts to find a job Perhaps it was natuial that some of the leisure 
time of job hunting should be spent with a group that had ecouomiL 
misfortunes like his own, and from them, he learned to become a pick¬ 
pocket as lie might have teamed to become a good plumber, through 
pleasure at hig success, in a situation where speech was unnecessary 
and left-handed dexterity a boon. He found for himsolf a perfect 
induatrial adaptation m which ideas of morality played no part what¬ 
ever After the clinical examination, through his own choice, he was 
sent to the State College of Agx’iculturo at Farmingdale so that, in a 
sinijdified environment, he might learn a means of livelihood compati¬ 
ble with social order That’s all ho wanted—a chance to earn bia living 
and maintain his self-respect When we know his whole story, we stop 
moralizing and scok a practical remedy for a situation that ia as much 
tlio fault of society as it is the individual’s We could not hnow, how- 
evei, except by a genetic study of the past in anyone’s life, all that 
leads up to the moment when ho becomes a president, a bridegroom, a 
suicide, a thief, or an insane person. 

The school machinery for handling problem students may be of 
interest to the reader. The work la done by the Student Welfare Com¬ 
mittee, a purposely encouraging title, behind which there lurks a groat 
deal more science and technique than the student is aware of. In addi- 
tion to the chairman, who is a trained clinical psychologist, there are 
twenty teacher members who give volunteer service in visiting homes, 
taking students to clinics, taking certain maladjusted students under 
the wing, and so on. A group of trained upper-grade sudeuta correct 
and record the group intelligence tests, and carry on the general cler¬ 
ical work of the committee. The chairman was previously an instructor 
in English, but now has no classes and devotes all her time to the 
work of investigating the maladjusted. Students may be reported 
to the committee from any source in school—the disciplinary officers 
who find students habitually infringing school rules, the grade advisers 
who want to know why the score does not correlate with the student’s 
achievement, the infirmary, any olraerving teacher, students who have 
already been helped and who are passing the benefit on to a friend, and 
even parents themselves. 
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Investigation of a case involves careful study, a id it may be a very 
elaborate undertaking The child is sent for by the chairman, lutei- 
viewcd about his problems, his aims, his aptitudes, and the like, and 
bis general psychological rating is verified by individual tests admin 
istered on this occasion. It is ^orth noting that the child’s own view* 
point 18 the first sought, and frequently there are additional interviews 
as the accumulated facta reveal the need for them. His record is fur¬ 
ther enhanced by a eomjdete copy of his scholastic standing and ail 
estimate of hie work and character is secured from his present teachers. 
The health record, always a result of examination in the physical 
training department in the current term, is sent for and is sometimes 
supplemented by a report from the family physician. In cases where 
it 13 necessary, the student is sent to a clinic for a complete physical 
examination, always with his own consent and that of his parents. The 
mother or other nearest relative is called to the school to discuss the 
child’s problem and to give the complete family history and background. 
This may be followed by a visit to the home made by a member of the 
committee who is instructed os to what to observe and report upon. 
Usually, long before this complete data is gathered, the nature of the 
problem is pretty clear. The relief program is decided upon and under¬ 
taken. Often it involves long reeducation of the child and his parents, 
and the findings of the committee must he disseminated among the 
teachers so that all available sources of cooperation aie used The pro¬ 
cedure 18 a constant process of drawing together a body of data, inter¬ 
preting it and redistributing the facts so that much more definite 
objectives will be attained in the life of the child. 

The committee cooperates with most of the social service agencies 
in the city. These include charitable organizations, clinics, hospitals; 
Big Brother and Big Sister organizations; special vocational guidance 
institutions like the Bureau of Rehabilitation; lip-reading schools, 
agencies providing social outlets like the Boy Scouts, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, ct cetera, the juvenile court; and any group 
interest that might touch upon the life of the student or perhaps of his 
family. 

When this sort of thing can go on in the public schools, it can 
scarcely be said that we are dealing with wholesale and mechanical 
education. We have been thinking too long in the channels of mass 
schooling, mass punishment, mass industry, and mass production. Here 
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is tbe sebool rediscovering an old fundamental truth—^that human 
masses are everj’where composed of individuals about as disparate as 
wild flowers in a neglected field. The school function la expanding into 
something more than the indiscriminate pouring of a formalized edu¬ 
cation down the throats of the submissive young; it is beginning to aee 
that the young rebound m various ways to this process, and that these 
reboundinga have more aigniflcance for then* adult lives than the parsing 
of syntax in Caesar. Like all school adventures, this one began 
selflahly. In the familiar symbols of percentage, the school hoped to 
show progress in tbe reduction of failures and that has been one of the 
outcomes, but in this, as in other enterprises, the by-products of inves¬ 
tigation have almost swamped tbe investigation itself. The school has 
digressed out of its natural pathways into the lives of these students, 
their racial heritages, their backgrounds, their physical well-being, 
their habits and attitudes, then* dreams of the future. It has come 
to see that, whether or not all individuals become adapted to its par¬ 
ticular course is relatively unimportant; that they adapt to life in a 
rapidly changing world la much more to the point. The school la enter¬ 
ing into partnership with life as it is lived. 

What does this mean for societyl Such a program meets with 
Yosiatance from conservative niembBrs of the social group who feel that 
the school must not be a coddling place for lame ducks, must not be a 
substitute for the home, the church, and the playground, cannot bo all 
things to all men. We may call this viewpoint conservative because it 
fails to take account of the fact that city and community life has been 
revolutionized in, one generation. The old inatitutiona, notably the home 
and the church, are ineffectual in the face of the changes, and society 
cannot get along without them. Ko one knows what the future of such 
institutioua is going to be, but, in the period of readjustment through 
which we are passing, where diall we turn for an agency to tie together 
the strands of life and give it meaning? The school is the agency in 
tbe community occupying a pivotal position, and whilo it may seem 
that it is taking on its bent shoulders the burdens of tbe world, the 
task must be assigned where it can be centralized and intelligently dealt 
with. The new program is, in effect, a preventive program like the 
uae of the toothbrush and the early treatment of phthisis. It is calcu¬ 
lated to prevent in&anity by catching it in incipiency and to reduce 
crime by remodeling the habits out of which asocial behavior emerges, 
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We have 8ome justification for expecting tlie school to be interested in 
mental things^attitudCSj ideals, conditioned reflexeB, mental hygiene. 
Actuallyj these things are no leas foreign to school procedure than fire 
drills, or health inspection, and it is a high -water mark m school devoh 
opment that a high school recognizes its community function as aocial 
in the best sense of that word 



DIVERGENT VIEWS OE EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Tba Prcaidcnt of tlu? Natiotutl Society 
ROSS L yiNNEY 
Untvcrdiiy of Minnesota 

In bohall’ of tho National Society for the Study of Eduoational 
Sociology, I congratulate Dr Payne and thoao associated with lum 
in the enterprise of lavnckmg Tiis Journa^i op Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy. It meets a long felt want I am sure I voice tho aentimeiit of all 
teachers and students in our field when I bespeak for it tho most eom- 
plolc success, and pledge it the utmost cooperation of all 

Pursuant to tho editor’s invitation to contribute an article for this 
initial niiinlier, relative to the policy of the Society for the current 
year, I think I can do no hotter than to giibnut a circular Icttci which 
1 sent out aoine nionfha ago, together with the replies T received to it. 
The IcUei was aa followa. 

The piitieipnl prohlem lx*fore the National Society for tho Study 
of Educational Sociology has hcon to aeliieve a consensus as to tlie scope 
and content of the field Tho main result to date has Ik'd!! to reveal 
a most disconcerting divcrgcneo of practice and opinion. As president 
for the ensuing year I am anxious to ace this divergence resolved if 
possible. 

It seems to me that our difficulties arise chiefly from a confusion, 
not to say confiiot, between two fimdaincutally different conceptions as 
to what educational sociology lu; and that tlie way out is ui recogniz¬ 
ing both of these conceptions veiy clearly, and in finding some way of 
articulating them. 

The one view is that educational sociology should be a deductive 
appheation of sociology proper to the major problems of education, 
viz.: aim, content, method, and organization. The other view is that 
educational sociology should become an independent science by build¬ 
ing up inducHvehj a body of findings in its own special field; viz., the 
social aspects of education. The advocates of the first view are 
impressed with the importance of introducing the sociological standpoint 
into educational theory; the advocates of the second feel that educa¬ 
tional sociology must become a science on its own account if it is to 
make a contribution. The two camps are not very tolerant of each 
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other; in some eases they seem to be quite blind to each other’s points 
of view. Hence the confusion. Until they work out a basis of mutual 
appreciation and division of labor the present “scatteration” is likely 
to continue. 

It seems to me that the way out is through recognition of the fact 
that m any social science, certainly in education, the general concepts 
upon which all research must proceed as premises are deductively 
derived; whereas the research itself is an inductive study of details. 
Thus, the great major aims of education will be differently conceived 
bv Napoleon than by Jefferson because the one deduces them from an 
autocratic, and the other from a democratic, society. Each will likewise 
deduce his general notions of content, method, and organization from 
his concept of aim. This general concept of aim cannot be inductively 
derived, because, as Professor Counts pointed out at the St Louis 
meeting last winter, such a concept is normative. But the general 
concepts once determined, the details must be worked out by inductive 
research. 

Now obviously then, is there room for both views of what educa¬ 
tional sociology ought to be. Why should either the head or the hand 
Bay to the other: “What need have I of theel” Each comp is right in. 
what it claims for itself, but wrong in what it ignores or belittles in. 
the other. 

Now it is a commonplace that in any attempt at social betterment 
there are two questions that should always be held in clear distinction. 
The first is: What is the most important item of progress that is imme¬ 
diately practicable; the second: What is the ultimate goal to be 
achieved. As to the task of educational sociology it seems to me that 
Us moat immediate service is to introduce the sociological point of view 
into education; and that its ultimate goal is to scientize the details of 
educational practice in its social aspects. The first is to render func¬ 
tional in. educational practice what knowledge the social scientists 
already possess; the second is to accumulate a body of new findings in 
® special field, The first is the objective of those who would deduce 
the general concepts of aim, etc., from the sociological knowledge already 
available; the second is the task of those who would make of edu¬ 
cational sociology an independent science The first is prerequisite 
the second if the second is to avoid false starts and futilr leads; the 
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second is an essential follow-up of the first if the first is to prove fruitful 
in the end. Hence the basis of articulation and cooperation. 

Hay wo not all unite, therefore, on a two-sided policy for educa¬ 
tional sociology: first, to promote familiarity with sociology upon the 
part of educators as a basis for the deductive derivation of the general 
concepts of aim, etc.; and, second, to apply the technique of objective 
research to detailed social problems in education? And is this not a 
basis for a division of labor among educational sociologists, with mutual 
appreciation and encouragement all around, and hence of unity and 
integration of the field f 

To this letter I had the following replies which I submit in alpha¬ 
betical order: 

George S. Counts, School of Education, University of Chicago: 
I have looked over your statement regarding the scope of educational 
sociology with much interest. I find myself in practically complete 
agreement with you. While, as you know, I happen myself to be 
largely interested in the second conception of educational sociology, 
J am quite willing to admit the wisdom of having the subject include 
the two divisions which you outline. 

PnoFESSOB Chables a. Ellwood, University of Missouri: I most 
heartily and cordially agree with the circular which you are sending 
to members of the National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology. This has been my position all along, and you are free to 
quote me as saying so. The general concepts of research in educa¬ 
tional sociology must proceed upon premises deductively derived from 
general sociology, while the research itself may be an inductive study 
of details. Otherwise, no educational sociology will be achieved. £& 
I see it, the great need for educational sociology, to develop properly 
at the present time, is to get adequate recognition for its deductive 
aspect. This means, administratively, that only sociologists should be 
appointed to chairs in educational sociology. This letter is for any 
publicity which you may desire to give it. 

Henry W. Holmes, DeaUfirraduate School of Education, Harvard 
UniversUy: I^t me say that I think your analysis of the problem 
before the National Society for the Stud.y of Educational Sociology is 
admirable. If the Society insists on a development of the subject in 
its own right as a ‘^science,” I believe it will be making a great mistake. 
It seems to me, also, that the scientific efforts of the Society should be 
very carefully confined to the study of problems that are really social 
and not merely technical. The problem of the compulsory attendance 
age seems to me a social problem in most of its aspects; that is a real 
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problem for educational sociology. Many of the problems I find listed 
undei educational sociology seem to me problems in educational admin¬ 
istration or in one of the other technical fields. 

Daniel H. Kulp, II, Teafihers College, Columbia University: I 
read with much interest your circular which attempts to synthesize 
apparently diverse views and interests in the National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology. I think it is a much needed docu¬ 
ment I congratulate you. 

Clyde B. Moore, Rural Education Department, Cornell University 
I have ]ust gone over your circular in which you urge that those inter¬ 
ested in educational sociology unite their efforts toward “a two-sided 
policy ” As I see it you have presented the case clearly and I believe 
your proposition is practical. We are in need of greater unity m our 
efforts and perhaps more professional altruism. I presume I could 
differ with you on some of your minor proposals or statements, but 
fundamentally I agi'ce and appreciate your work in attempting to unify 
and strengthen the group. 

E. Georoe Payne, School of Education, New Yoih Unwersitij I 
thank you for your outline of the principal problems before the National 
Society and befoio educational sociology. I am in full agreement iii 
your general position. 

I believe that education must go back to sociology for its foundation. 
1 do believe, however, that sociology must become scientific in Us 
methods in order to offer very much to either education or educational 
sociology. 

Arthur J. Todd, Northioestem University: There is much about 
your analysis of the problem of educational sociology which ought 
to eommend itself to anybody. I agi’co particularly with youi idea of 
uniting on a two-sidod policy for educational sociology 

Of course it seems to me that we must be absolutely suie in our 
deductive study that wo aie actually deducing applications to educa¬ 
tion from established social science. That is, we must be cnieful noi- 
to draw conclusions merely from our judgment of what sociology ought 
to be. That this has sometimes been done you and I know only too well. 
Is it not true also that tlio deductive processes of applying sociological 
principles to educational problems must constantly be checked up by 
research methods in the field of education? 

My chief uncoitainty is on the claim that there is a separate science 
or may be a separate science known as cdiicationnl sociology It seems 
to me that that is the chief lock of offence and may perhaps account foi 
the'great differences of opinion as to inductive or deductive or other 
inothods. Long ago I rejected the offer to teach business sociology I 
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do not tliinlj tliere is any gucli thing, nor do I think there is medical 
sociology I stand for phrasing these things the othei way around and 
for speaking of the sociology of hiisiiiess, or eooAological aspects of 
public health, sociological jurisprudence, etc, What, for example, is 
industrial chemistry I Isn’t it just the application of the principles 
of chemistry to certain speciho problems of mdustij f Is educational 
sociology any iiioie of a separate science than is industrial chemistry 
or the economics of distribution, or economic botany, or economic 
geology, or englueeniig geology, or the philosophy of nature or the psy- 
chology of advertising, or personal sociology, or urban sociology* I 
hope in your hands this pioblcm may he hiought somewhat nearer to a 
so ution, 



INQUIRY 

IRA M GAST 
New York Univeraity 
Principal, P. S. No. 8, Jersey City 

Professor ZOMAUGH made the atateraent in his addiess at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Association that nlneii- 
tional sociology provided principles that would aid in school snpeiviHion 
This statement has been made elsewhere. In what respect is the cchi- 
cfltionnl sociologist concerned with supervision? 

Ur E. B. Knight contributes some valuable suggestions in his 
article entitled “Possibilities of Objective Techniques in Supervision.’” 
The objective techniques described deal exclusively with arithmetic^ 
although attention is called to the fact that similar techniques may bo 
applied as well to the various other conventional subjects The list 
of tools suggested for uso in objective supervision in arithmetic is as 
follows: 

Tool 1. Weekly inventory drills. 

Tool 2. Teacher’s diagnostic record, from Tool 1. 

Tool 3. Teacher’s weekly report to supervisor from Tool 2 

Tool 4 Supervisor’s control chart from Tool 3, 

Tool 5. Supervisor’s weekly report to teachers from Tool 4. 

Tool (1. Diagnostic testa, used as Tool 4, bhow need. 

Tool 7. Remedial units, used as Tool 4 and Tool 6, show 
need. 

Tool 8. The text (course of study), revised through Tool 1 
and Tool 6. 

Various weekly inventory drills in mixed fundamental oporationa 
are to be given to the various grade groups once each week, their chief 
purpose for the pupil being the maintenance of skills previously learned 
and for the supervisor the measurement of progress in the production 
of skill. The statement is made that the use of identical material for 
both drill and testing is good management because it saves tune and 
allows the frequent gathering of important data. 

From the standpoint of educational psychology the suggested pos'^i- 
bilitios of objective techniques for the supervisoi are cxeelleut, but 
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dangerous pitfalU have been, overlooked. The achool ia an institution 
of society; and being organized and supported by society, the hind of 
training provided should be measured also in terms of social stand¬ 
ards and needs. 

The first pitfall for the supervisor lies in the assumption that the 
chief function of the school ia measured by Tool 1, The primary pur¬ 
pose of the school is to bring about changes in social behavior; and its 
secondary purpose 13 achievement socially valuable.* This means that 
first of all the supervisor should survey the various grades with refer¬ 
ence to the attitudes and habits of the pupils, and then at definite 
intervals determine the extent to which training provided by the school 
improves those attitudes and habits. According to the secondary pur¬ 
pose of the school, the supervisor should devise drills and standards 
each element of which will measure useful, acquired knowledge, and 
determine skills worthy of development. 

While the content of the drill and test material submitted for Tool 1 
seems for the most part fundamental and useful, a question may be 
raised as to problem number twenty: “What is the reciprocal of 
9/13?” It is very probable that skill in the use of either ninths or 
thirteenths la not socially valuable enough to consume any school time 
at all. Should the supervisor, then, overlook social values in the use 
of drill and test material, Tool 1 would become invalidated and the 
entire week’s work in arithmetic for both teachers and supervisor 
would be to no purpose 

In every educational problem there are, then, two fundamental 
sciences to be called upon to determine educational procedure. Both 
educational psychology and educational sociology are equally indis¬ 
pensable* The application of educational sociology is fundamental in 
supervision because of the fact that its concern ia pnmarily with the 
extent to which the subject matter, the method, the school organiza¬ 
tion, and measurement can contribute to the improvement of individ¬ 
uals in their community relations. 

^ See Payne, E. G. and Gebhart, John C. Melhod and Measurement M Health 
Education, pp, 10-11, issued by the Now York A^ciatton for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, New York, 1020 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Ability Grouping in the Junior High School. By ffdxrp Hvnda Ryan and Phili- 
ptne Crecehua, New York. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927 

Ability Grouping in the Jwndor High School is based on the trials 
and errors and Biicoesseg of a deoade of consistent experimentation in 
the Ben Blewett Junior High School of St. Louis, IJiasouri. 

Theorists have argued such academic topics as democracy and ability 
grouping, acceleration versus enrichment of experience, “coddling’’ the 
less able and less ambitious pupils, and the like. But the teachers of 
Blewett Junior High School have not been troubled by the question 
of whether such grouping would succeed j they have day by day and 
week by week and year by year bemi a part of its indubitable success; 
in this school, ability grouping has promoted self-realization and active 
participation, and greater achievements for dull and bright, for tal¬ 
ented and mediocre, and for rich and poor pupils. And in this volume 
the authors tell of some of its methods and of its achievements. 

The book recapitulates the history of grouping, the characteristics 
of matunng children, the functional nature of intelli^noies; it tells 
what data seem to the authors to he necessary for forming groups; and 
it explains their recommended procedures, and attempts to justify them. 
It seems to the reviewer unfortunate that the authors gave so little 
attention to the group nature of the grouping. Social education 
through cooperations, competitions, and conflicts has been Blewett’s 
greatest contribution. The emergence in homogenous groups of all 
levels of socially effective hoys and girls with integrated personalities, 
aggressive, tolerant, happy, eager, adequate boys and girls, ready and 
able to lead, to “take a licking,” and to follow is, after all, the purpose 
of grouping, as it is the purpose of education, of which grouping is a 
mere detail. 

Many readers may doubt the feasibility or the desirability of the use 
of so many standards for selecting lb© members of the various groups of 
pupils. But none will fail to recognize the value to pupils and teachers 
of a knowledge of the specific characteristics of the children. And 
all will appreciate the lucidity of the explanations, the definiteness of 
the plan proposed, the temperance of the claim for the plan, the cou- 
% 
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structive suggeshona regarding methods and contents for tho different 
levels of Jibility, and the convincing evidences by which the authors 
support their proposals. 

Students of the junior high school owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
teachers who have carried through this pioneering ]ob and to the authors 
for telling about it. 

Phiuip W L CoXj Now York University 

Bdocation pon a Chanoimo Civilization By W.H Kilpalnck New York Tho 

Macmillan Co, 1020 

Tins little book is an extremely valuable contribution to the litera- 
tuie of education. It consists essentially of three lectures which were 
delivered at Rutgers University m 1926 and is consequently a small 
volume of 136 pages In addition to a brief introduction the book 
includes hut three chapters. The first of these is an analysis of the 
nature and causes of our ehan^ng civilization and their bearing upon 
the problem of popular education. The author holds that the essential 
factor which makes and explains the modem world and gives to it its 
differentiating characteristic is the presence of tested thought and its 
application to the affairs of men; that this changes, not only our ways 
of living but also our mental outlook; that the body of tested thought 
is growing ever more rapidly and coneequently such changes as we 
have thus far seen are likely to be small in comparison with those that 
he ahead, and finally that the material advance in civilization threatens 
to outrun our social and moral ability to grapple with the problems so 
introduced. We must therefore develop a point of view and devise a 
correlative educational system which shall take adequate account of this 
fact, otherwise civilization itself seems threatened 

The last two chapters of the book are devoted to the discussion of 
this problem. The second chapter is entitled “The Demands on Educa¬ 
tion” and considers the problem of fitting our educational efforts more 
effectively to the changing needs. Among the demands discussed are. 
the old education must be considered inadequate; a new emphasis must 
be placed on science teaching; critical mindedness must be developed 
along with educational specialization; and the requirements of aggre¬ 
gation, social integration, and democracy must be more successfully 
met. 

The author points out that under the changing conditions “nothing 
loss than world-mindedness will suffice and this calls for a new history 
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and a new geography and probably a new inclusive social science in 
place of the old history and the old geography. To quote: “The old 
way divided humanity and was meant so to do. It fostered national¬ 
istic division and hatreds and was moanc so to do, but these attitudes 
will not fit our children to solve their problems. The rising generation 
faces a different world, an integrating world. It is the truth that will 
make them free, and upon the truth wc must rely ” Attention is also 
called to the fact that *Tf we would learn democracy we must then prac¬ 
tice it . . . Clearly if the world is to be demociatic our people must 
learn it and education of some sort must teach it somewhere, somehow 
One way is for the school to teach it and this means that the school must 
practise it.” 

The author’s discussion of the decline of authoritarianism and the 
consequent demands upon education is an important feature of the book 
In Chapter III, “The Changing Education,” the author discusses the 
nature and significance of the changes which have already taken place 
and sets forth his view of the important changes that are still required 
Ho points out that agreement upon the character of our changing civil¬ 
ization and the consequent demands made upon education is much more 
easily obtained than upon the kind of schools necessary to meet the 
demands This is for the reason that interpretation of the former 
deals with relatively objective matters in which appeal can be made to 
common observation while in the case of the latter the factor of personal 
opinion is much more prominent. This chapter sums up in an inter¬ 
esting and profitable way Professor Kilpatrick’s well-known point of 
view in the philosophy of education. 

The writer finds himself in essential agreement with practically all 
of the positions which Professor Kilpatrick has taken and feels that he 
cannot commend the book too highly. It should be part of the private 
library of every serious student of education. 

JoKH W. WiTiinns, New York University 

State School Administration—A Textbook of Principles By E P Cubberley 
Boston Houghton Mifllm and Co , 1927 

Professor Oubberley’s latest book is a masterpiece in the art of writ¬ 
ing textbooks Approximately 25 years ago at Sanford Umveraitv, 
Cubberley began offering courses in state school administration. In 
1915 in collaboration with Dr. E C. Elliott, he published a Scnirce- 
hooh in State md County School Admimstrahon. At that time the 
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authors promised a companion volume dealing with principles. Many 
oi Dr. Cubberley’s former stadenta Have been waiting eagerly for the 
iulflllrnent of this promise. The book is now at hand. 

The author conceives of hia subject as a means of educational reform, 
not meToly as another subject added to the professor’s kit of tools. I 
presume that he would hold that the subject ifi justified among univer¬ 
sity and college offerings on the general ground of education for intelli¬ 
gent citizQtiship. For a quarter of a century he baa been sending out 
young men and women from Stanford who see here another frontier 
to be reclaimed from crude and political methods and placed under the 
control of the professional educator. 

The book deals with American state and federal policy in education; 
the state administrative organization; the scope of the school system 
as a whole; the financing of education; material environment and 
equipment of schools; the state and the teacher; and the oversight of 
tho state with reference to the child. 

The style is that of Dr, Oubberley in bis previous volumes—a clear, 
concise exposition which leaves little room for improvement in the art 
of textbook writing. The selected bibliographies at tho end of tho 
several chapters give the latest and best references and have been pre¬ 
pared with admirable care and thoTOUghness, The questions for discus¬ 
sion and topics for investigation make the book an ideal text for the 
purposes of the college teacher. 

While the author has treated certain of these same topics in previous 
books, the plan of treatment here is that of conceiving each problem 
from the state point of view, which, together with the amount of new 
rriatenal set foith, makes the volume up-to-date and new. The 
discussion throughout indicates that the author, by means of an indus- 
tiy that is nothing short of stupendous has kept himself constantly on 
the firing line of educational progress. The book is the mature achieve¬ 
ment of a lifetime of teaching and scholarly pursuit in this field 

The reviewer cannot refrain from expressing the hope, that in the 
interests of state and nationwide progress in education every institu¬ 
tion of higher learning in America could well afford to offer a course in 
state school administration. It is a subject admirably fitted to tie 
together and synthesize the students’ knowledge of edueatioru 

J. 0. Ceiiaqes, New York University 
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iNTnoDucnoN TO Sociology. By T ft Willtamaon New York D C Heath Com¬ 
pany, 1926 

An Intooddction to Sociology ByWilaonD WaUia. New York. Alfred Knopf, 
1927 

The changing conception of the field of the social studies in the last 
decade or two has set many students to the problem of trying to supply 
the needed material for classroom use. Dr. Williamson’s volume is one 
such attempt. The book is arranged in five parts with five chapters 
each. The five parts are: The Background to Our Social Life, Social 
Aspects of the State, Industry in Its Social Relations, Selected Social 
Problems, and The Road to Progiess. The book contains much valuable 
material, but the ti'Catment of the topics is meager, and not wholly 
sound, for the author clings to the now passing hypothesis of instincts 
as the basis of hia sociological theory and interpretation. 

Wallis too is trying to orient the beginning student or the general 
reader with a synthetic view of the foundations of contemporary social 
life and social theory. This book is written upon the college level. The 
author in trying to give a unified view of social living, organizes the 
material into six parts: first, The Cultural Perspective; second, A 
Birdseye View of Social Theory in an attempt to use it in the integration 
of the following parts of the book; third, The External Factors Influ¬ 
encing Social Life; fourth, The Cultural and Psychological Factors 
of Group Life; fifth, The Phases and Problems of Modern Society; 
and sixth. The Trend of Social Development There are many com¬ 
mendable features of the book; e.g., the organization of a bird^s-cye view 
of the social theorists, the point of view with the emphasis upon the 
psychological and cultural processes, and with an attempt to get away 
from the now questionable hypothesis of instincts as the only basis 
of the social processes. Any author suffers a serious handicap in 
attempting to give an “overview” of human society within the compass 
of a single volume even though a small type and compactness of state¬ 
ment be employed. However, the volume may well serve as an intro¬ 
duction to the further study of the social scienocB 

Benjamin Floyd Stalcup, New York University 



KESEAECHES IK EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
THE peohlems op adjustment peculiar to the high I. Q 

In general, clinical studies have tended to single out a typical indi¬ 
viduals and study them without reference to normal peraons. It is now 
proposed to take a group of fifty “problem” students from a public 
high school and compare them, by exploratory method, with a group 
of fifty normal students in the same school. The one Imndrod subjects 
have all been selected from a population of five thousand in a school 
whore it is customary to handle behavioi jirobleins through clinical 
procedure. A common type of problem referred for investigation is 
the ease of a high I. Q. failing in school subjects. Previous experience 
with such problems tends to indicate that the differential existing 
between a student’s ability and Ins aciuevement may be variously 
explained. Teachers commonly diagnose the difficulty as “laziness,” 
but the clinician finds that the difficulty may arise from glandular 
imbalances, adverse family circumstances producing emotional stress, 
twists of personality arising from aberrant ideals and attitudes, incip* 
lent psychoses, and so on A “problem” for our purpose in this study 
is a student possessing 130 I Q or above who has failed two or more 
subjects in any one term or in a senes of terms in his high*school 
course The “problem” group is composed of thirty-two boys and 
eighteen girls, with T. Q.’s langmg fiom 130 to 1D2, the normal group 
is composed of thirty-two boys and eighteen girls, with I, Q.’s ranging 
from 130 to 157. The birthday ages range from twelve years and 
seven months to sixteen years and ten months. Complete case studies 
of each of these individuals will be made so that we shall have as our 
bases of comparison scholarship records and other relevant school data, 
such as club memberships, attendance, disciplinary records; health 
records and physical examinations; psychometric examinations, psy¬ 
chiatric social histories; psychiatric interviews; personality tests and 
whatever other means of comparison the field provides as the study 
advances 

Agues M. Conklin 

Erasmus Hall 
Brooklyn, N Y 
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A PEO.TECT CUKllICULUM 

A practical attempt to revise the curriciilmu 'if the elemental^ public* 
schools on the basis of social objectives is the subject of a icceiit cxpeii- 
ment m Public School 80, Brooklyn, N Y. Assuming the validity 
of the major objectives of health, accident and fii*e prevention, worthy 
home membership, vocational insight and guulanee, citizenship, tlinft, 
desirable use of leisure time, ethical character, and command of tlie 
fundamental piocesses as representing fields of experience in which 
eveiy normal individual is constantly called upon to participate, the 
experiment attempted to find out whether such a eun’iculura is feasible 
in a typical large overcrowded elementary school in New York City 

The steps in the expeiimeiit were. 

A A survey of the needs, interests, and educational assets of the 
children and the community 

B The adoption of a number of specific objectives under each of the 
major objectives to meet the conditions levealed in the survey 

C. A suivey and evaluation of all the classroom activities set up lo 
attain these specific objectives 

D A similar survey of the larger school activities under each of the 
specific objectives. 

E. A tabulation and ranking of all the devices reported in the plan 
books of 63 teachers to attain these objectives 

E. Evidence to show the democxatic coopeiation of the teaeheis, the 
children, and the community in building the pioject cuiiiculiim to¬ 
gether, with suggestions for extending the currieuluin to cover a larger 
field Among the inteiesting features is a cominurnty dofiinUoii ot citi¬ 
zenship involving the school objectives and worked out by the local cham¬ 
ber of commerce Another is a character repoit constructed by teaeheis 
and pupils in which pupils set their own goals, indicate then progress, 
and are rated by the parents as well as by teachers The coiiclation 
lietween teaeheis’ f'lid pupils’ judgments of conduct is 78 

The numeious changes in behavior in the pupils and the corairiunity 
seem to justify the conclusion that a project ciiriieiihim is feasible in 
the public elemeutaiy schools 

John- J Loftus 
Public School 80 

Brooklyn, N. Y 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Assooiate Professor Ross E Finney of the University of Minnesota, 
the chairman of the department of educational sociology of the Amei- 
lean Sociological Society, gave courses m the Siimmei Session of the 
Univeraity of California. 

Dr David Sneddeii of the department of educational sociology of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, enjoyed his half year of 
leave of absence on a journey to the Union of South Africa. 

Benjamin Floyd Stalcup, who for the past three years has been an 
instiuiQtOr m the department of educational sociology in the School 
of Education of New York University, received his doctorate in edu¬ 
cational sociology m New York University the past summer. He was 
promoted to an assistant professorship and lemains with the depart¬ 
ment. Dr. Stalcup lectured in teachers’ institutes in his former home 
state of Indiana during a part of tlio month of August 

Dr Ira Cast, principal of Fuhho School No. 8 of Jersey City, 
gave courses in educational sociology iii the Summer School of New 
Yolk Univorsity, and is now offering courses in the Institute of Eduen- 
tion of the same institution 

Di Joseph Noonan, supeiintendenk of schools of Mahony Townslup, 
Maliony City, Pennsylvania, gave courses in educational sociology at 
the Physical Education Summer School of New York University, 
which was held at Boar Mountain Lake, New York. 

Mr Gcoige D Smith, principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School 
of Westdeld, New Jersey, gave courses in educational sociology in the 
(New York University) Department of Education at Chautauqua, 
Now York, during the past summer. 

Professor Charles C Peters, of the department of educational 
sociology of Ohio Wesleyan Uiiiveisity, Delaware, Ohio, spent liis sab¬ 
batical leave teaching in the department of education of Miami Uni¬ 
versity at Coral Gables, Florida. 

Superintendent James 0. Bay of Easton Public Schools, Easton, 
Pa, who received his Pli D. at New York University at the June coin- 
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mencement, gave coiii'scs m the summer session of the game institution 
m the department of educational sociology. 

piincipal J, C Rose of the Montclair schools, -who is completing 
Ins doctorate in educational sociology in the School of Education of 
New York University, has offered courses for the past two summer 
sesaions of the Oswego State Normal School, Oswego, New York 

The recent convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion adopted a three-year program of activity of major proportions 
in the form of getting out and the publishing of the following yearbooks 
as Basic Studies in Cominereial Education; these are: 

1928— Foundations of Commercial Education 

1929— Curriculum Making in Commercial Education 

1930— Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education. 

Professor Paul Lomax, head of the department of commercial educa- 

cation of the School of Education of New Yoik University, is president 
of the executive hoard getting out and publishing these yearbooks. 

The department of educational sociology of the School of Educa¬ 
tion of New York University has enjoyed a phenomenal growth during 
the past five years This department was opened during the year 1922- 
1923 on the coming of Ur. E. George Payne to the School of Education, 
fiom the presidency of Hairis Teachers College of St Louis, Mo. Mr. 
B F Stalcup, head of the department of history of the Winona State 
Teachers College, Wmona, Minnesota, joined the department in Sep¬ 
tember, 1924. In September, 1926, Assistant Professor Zorbaugh came 
to the department from Ohio Wesleyan, Delaware, Ohio. At the begin¬ 
ning of the present school year, Assistant Professor Frederic M. 
Thrasher, the author of The Gang, a seven years’ study of the mul¬ 
tiplicity of groups in the city of Chicago, came to the department 
Professor Thrasher came to New York University from Illinois Wes¬ 
leyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. 

The enrollment in this department has grown as follows: 

3922-1923 . . . 54 students 

1923- 1924.., . __ ... 156 “ 

1924- 1926 . , . 643 “ 

1926-1926. 953 “ 

1926-1927 . 1200 “ 





TUB OOJJXKIBTJTOBS’ PAGE 

Agnes ConHin is fi ppyeiiologiat of the Erasmus Hall High Scho<»l of 
Brooklyn. She hohls a bachelor’s and a mastoi’s dsgroe from Colum¬ 
bia Umvorsily. vShc is now a graduate stmloiit iu Hew York 
University. 

John Oscar Crengpr is professor of rollege education in the School of 
Education of l^ew York University Ur. Oreager is an Tiidi.aiiiaii 
by biitln Professor Oreager received his A.B at Yale; bis M A at 
Harvard; and bis doctorate at New York Univeisity Dr Oreager 
hivs had many years experience m teachor-tranung institutions, 
having been president of such matitutions in Wyoming and Arizona, 
and inovo recently dtniii of the School ot Education in the University 
of Arizona.^ 

Jioss Finney is assistant piofessor of educational sociology, School 
of Education, University of Minnesota. Profo-ssor Emney is a west¬ 
erner by birth, tiaiiiuig, and experience. IIls training was received 
at Uppei Iowa Univeiaity and Noidliwcstern University, from 
which institution he received his doctorate Eor a number of years 
he was a minister m the Methodist Church m Minnesota He has 
held teaching positions at Illmoia Wesleyan and North Dakota State 
Hoimal, befoie going to hia present location, in 1910. He is the 
authoi of several hooka, the most notable of which is The Ga.usei.\ 
and Cu) es of Social Unrest, 

Stephen, G. Rich is a native of Hew York State His A.B degree wa‘i 
secured at New Yoik University; his M A, at Cornell; and his Ph D 
at New York University. Mr, Bich has had considerable experience 
as teacher and administiator m the schools of West Virginia and the 
Union of South Africa. He was sometimea aupevvising principal 
of the schools at Essex Pells, Hew Jersey. He gave up teaching for 
business and is now a repreaeutative of one of the larger publishing 
houses 

'Sanco this was written, Dr Oreager has wscepted the deanship of the School of 
EdneaUon of the Uftvveraity of Arkansas 
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Lkivd Snedden is professor of education in Teaclieis College, Cohim- 
lua UniVGiaity. Professor Snedden is a native of Califonna He 
leceived his baclieloi’s degree from Leland Stanford Junior and Ins 
A M. QTid Ph,D from Columbia. Professor Snedden has had wide 
experience as teacher, principal, administrator of schools m Cali* 
foniia and Massachusetts. He has been in his present position since 
1916, He is widely known as lecturer and author on education 
He has made notable contributions to the literature of vocational 
and aecoiidnry education, and he has been one of the early pioneers 
111 educational sociology, in which field he has wiitteii a number of 
hooha His most recent book is What i$ the with American 

Edutation^^ 

Frederic M. TJimher is assistant professor of educational sociology, 
School of Education, Hew York Univeraity. Dr. Thrasher received 
his A B. from De Pauw University, and his A M. and Ph D from the 
University of Chicago. He has had several years of experience as 
teacher of sociology at Ohio State University, University of Chicago, 
IlliEois Wesleyan University, and the Ohieago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, 
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EDITORIAl NOTES 

When the November numbei of The Journae or Educa¬ 
tional Sociology la piiblisked, its readeis will have had a sample 
of two numbers and will have had oppoitimity to lead and digest 
the contributions of the first two numbers The editors, in laying 
out Till: Journal, reserved space for the critical discussion of 
articles that appear from time to time. At the present time the 
first number has not been m the hands of readers long enough 
to ensure such critical discussion We hope that the articles are 
sufficiently original and atimulating to call forth responses of 
two or three hundred words from our readers. Such discussion 
will be gladly received. 

Already we are receiving a great deal of favorable comment 
on the first issue of The Journal Judging from the mail 
received and the comment so far made, it is needed at the present 
stage of our educational development. The success of The Jour¬ 
nal will not depend upon the editors, but upon the seriousness 
■with which educators and sociologists regard it as a medium 
through -which they may give emphasis to the science of educa¬ 
tional sociology as a means for interpreting and directing educa¬ 
tional procedure The defects of The Journal we hope may 
disappear with succeeding numbers. 
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The popular response m aubaenptiona to The Jouectal is 
dost gratifying to its editors To satisfy tlie demand for the 
first issue an edition, of thi'ee thousand was published. The de¬ 
mand already indicates that this number will have to be increased 
for succeeding issues. This is a record of which we are proud^ 
as the subscnptiou list now compares favorably with that of our 
best educational journals. 

The Journal ov Editcational Sociology is created to pro- 
mote the development of tdie new science of sociology as applied 
to education. Also, the 1^'ational Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cational Sociology which also is a section of the American Socio¬ 
logical Society is established foi the same purpose. The interests 
of the two are in that sense identical. The Journal will use its 
utmost efforts to promote the interests of this group formed for 
the study of educational sociology. Wo should like to call atten¬ 
tion to tho meeting of the section with the American Sociological 
Society during the Christmas holidays in Washington, D. 0. We 
hope in the December number to be able to furnish a complete 
program of that meeting. 

The Journal oe Eduoatiotstal Socioloot ib designed to serve 
as a medium for the expression of points of view in the field it 
represents. Therefore, the editors are m no sense responsible for 
the opinions expressed in its columns and are not necessarily in 
agreement with them. As a matter of fact the editors welcome 
expressions of opinion contrary to those which they hold. We 
can only reach the truth through exchange of points of view and 
through scientific researches m the field. We therefore welcome 
differcncea in points of view and discussions of all aorts which 
are portment to the sociological interpretation of education. 



SOCIAL BAOKGKOUKDS AND SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

FREDERIC M THRASHER 
New York TJnivereity 

T HE sttidy of social bacltgroimda, wlioso importance to educa¬ 
tion was pointed out in. a preceding article, ig not only valuable for 
the understanding and explanation of educational institutionB 
and tbe school child it is also of significance in enabling the 
school personnel to deal effectively with important school pioblems. 

Many social forces in tlie community operate to promote or 
bamper, or in other ways to condition the work of the schools 
To ignore them an the conception and execution of a school pro¬ 
gram may greatly lessen its efficiency Such forces aio official 
and aeraioffioial organizations in which teacheis and citizens par¬ 
ticipate, the adult clientele of an individual school, religions sects, 
labor unions, pool lOoms, political cliques, prominent families, 
community loaders, and bo on School adininistratorB as well as 
teachers must take account of all these backgrounds which con¬ 
stitute the situation complex within which tho school must func¬ 
tion. Ill one striking ease the failure of n school superintendent 
to make a preliminary analysis of the political backgrounds of 
his system and to observe certain diplomatic amenities with refer¬ 
ence to the forces involved led m part to the eventual disintegra¬ 
tion of an otherwise excellent school administration 

Another way in which the larger Geslali conditions the work 
of the schools is in the reflection in the school system of the general 
morale of the community Where business considerations, for 
example, take precedence over moral values, the schools may be 
handicapped by a failure to keep abreast of the times with refer¬ 
ence to improvements and the introduction of now ideas requiring 
funds. Moral dangers to school children may be also traced indi¬ 
rectly to the same causes 

^This IS equally important, of courso, in order to understand the school teacher 
and the school administrator. 
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A Gomniimtty Background 

X la a town of 80,000 inhabitants It is known as one of the 
most Wicked ” communities in America and is notoriously wide 
open. In a meeting of the city council, an alderman casually 
referred to the 300 houses of prostitution which receive police pro¬ 
tection. In general meetings, however, diacusaiona of the town’s 
vice, gambling ai*d bootlegging indusiries is tabioed and to 
attempt any sort of expose would be considered bad form. The 
chief reason, for this labored restraint and apparent blindness on 
the pait of the so-called “ better elements ” of the city is the fear 
that any sort of reformation will demoralize business conditions 
These matters are discussed, but always m a whisper. 

It 18 very difficult to get money here for any sort of school 
activity or iraprovement, and this seems to follow the line of 
general cupidity Progress along well-demonstrated lines of 
school betterment is well-nigh impossible because of the rigid 
control exercised by the business group and certain outstanding 
individuals within it. 

The moral attitudes of school children are seriously affected by 
the failure to close the “ red-light district,” whose existence is 
well known even m the pp’ade schools There is considerable laxity 
in sex matters among the children. G-roups of liigh-school boys 
visit the brothels and acquire demoralizing habits which they 
carry into nearby colleges, whose students are also drawn into 
the situation. In one case a young girl of good family, when 
in company with her mother, dropped her purse, Among other 
things a contraceptive device dropped out Whereupon the 
mother’s amazement and indignation was met with the cool 
remark, “ Well, mother, you would not want me to becoine dis¬ 
eased, would youT'® 

Another application of this principle ia illustrated in certain 
of the social backgrounds of the adolescent® school youth, which 
are particularly inter«iting and important not only because of 
the far-reaching induence which they have upon the development 
of character and peisonality, but also because of the many ways 

® Observation and mterviows 

^ Adolescence, from a sociological point of view, does not necegsanly depend 
upon bioloRical changes or stages of physical development, although they are 
undoubtedly important in most coses It miw be defined more accurately aa a 
period 111 the hfe of youth beginning with his fn^t struggle to emancipate himself 
from adult control and to organise his activities for himself and ending when he 
has completed a life organization and is capable of formulating and following hia 
own program and philosophy of liCo The litiuta of the period will manifestly vary 
greatly with difTerent inaividuftls and social backgrounds, 
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in Tvliicli they condition, sometimes reinforcing, often thwarting 
the work of the school. Among the more important of these are 
such intimate groups as the play-gronp, the gang, the orgiastic 
or expressive group, the clique or set^ the club, athletic squads, 
teams, or groups of followers, and the secret society. The family 
la usually important in many ways in the life of the ordinary 
child, but in adolescence particularly, it is frequently supplanted 
in his interests and is relegated to the more vegetative functions 
The intimate groups of the typo mentioned above, on the con¬ 
trary, become the vital groups, acquiring great prestige with the 
adolescent—occupying his interests and engaging his imagina¬ 
tion.* 


INTEBAOTIONS OP GROUPS 

The interactions of these intimate groups with, the school in 
creating problems may be illustrated by the presentation of con¬ 
crete instances. The following case, for example, shows how 
gang organization in an Italian background was utilized in tho 
solution of a problem of diBoipUne and cultural condiet. In. this 
case the gangs proved to be the vital groups and they were easily 
controlled through an appeal to a boy, in himself unassuming 
enough, but whose conception of himself was that of superleader, 
which role he actually played among ell tho gangs of the school. 

A Gang Background 

The new Lincoln Junior High School was located near tho 
Italian immigrant section in an eastern industrial city of a hun¬ 
dred thousand people. When the school census revealed that at 
least hve hundred of the seven hundr^ students in the new school 
would be children of Italian parentage, grey heads among the 
teachers and school administrators began to wag in prophecy of 
what dire results would follow upon this concentration of Latin 
temperament And it is certain that there were few teachers who 
did not enter upon, their new duties with considerable misgiving 

From the start things did not seom propitious The swarthy 
black-cyed yotmgsteis soon proved a noiay, clamorous crowd who 

* There are, of coarse, many so-callcd "aobtary types,“who seem to lack this 
kind of group experience, and furthermore the two-clnld relationship, which took 
such a spectacular form m the lioeh-Lcopold case, constitutes another special 
problem. 

9 
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hung tog-ether about the building in groups of eight and twelve, 
and—seeniingly—could not be subdued. They obstructed the 
passage through the halls and exits, and chattered incessantly 
among themselves Even during class periods it wag a constant 
battle foi the teacher to keep down this spontaneous chatter. 
And in the interval between classes, at intermissians?, and at 
recess, the halla and classrooms became a hedhun o£ noise and 
disturbance Even the most haidy champion of childhood’s rights 
to spontaneity would admit that something had to be done about it 
Yet just what could be done was quite a pioblem Ordinary 
methods of intorinal reproof proved valueless. Even stem invec¬ 
tives directed at little gi'oiips o£ malefactors only reduced them 
to sullen silence for a veiT few moments, and then they were at 
it ngain. Fcurnal punishment was even more ineiTcetive, Tt 
seemed to have little effect lu deteiieuce, and only served to make 
the miscreant and his chums even more resentful toward the 
teacher. If the teacheris punitive efforts against any one malefac¬ 
tor were persevered in for any lenth of time tlie teacher was cer¬ 
tain to meet not only the opposition of the boy himself but also that 
of Ilia chums In this way the teacher’s efforts at control could be 
vitiated in a very short time, and he would find his discipline in 
the classroom much worse than ever before. 

Fortunately the hoys in the school were not a malicious crowd 
Had they been it is not ceitam what might have happened Aa 
it was, their delinquencies largely took the foim of increasing 
insubordination with I'eferencc to certain school officials and 
teachers, supplemented by an occasional bit of vandalism to demon¬ 
strate their antagonism. It was clear that the Italian boys became 
flioroughly possessed with the belief that certain ones of their 
number were being punished, not because of their personal mis¬ 
conduct, but because they were of Italian descent. As the hoys 
themselves expressed it, certain teachers weie picking on the 
Italians.” 

The principal of the school was a mild-mannered man who 
had earned an enviable reputation in another school for being 
able to “ get under the boys’ skins,” and had been rewarded for 
this ability by being given the most difficult school in the citv. 
After the disciplinary problem had h^un to take on a somewhat 
serious character he entered into conference with several of the 
teachers In discussing the problem one evening he said, “ Have 
you noticed that it’s only the boys belonging to some of our gangs 
that are causing us trouble? Last night I was thinking over each 
hoy that has caused us trouble this week, and it occurred to me 
that they all belong to gangs. I have a hunch that if we knew 
enough about each of these gsmgs here m our school we could have 
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them working for us rattier than against us We then, discussed 
some of the outstanding gangs represented among tlie boys, and 
eventually came to the conclusion that in each case theie appearcvi 
to be a leader who dominated the group 

Out of this discussion there developed a plan by which we each 
ngrecd to note the gang alEUations of the boys in the school and to 
disco or the natural leacleis. Sevcrel weeks went by, and by that 
time a laigo pioportion of them had been linked with aome 
gang The natuial leaders then became more easily discernible. 
One day the principal said, “ I’ve figured it out that there’s one 
boy in our school who dominates all the others. lie’s the super- 
leader That’s Angelo It might be well for ua to get better 
acquainted with Angelo ” Angelo waa a large boy of sixteen He 
was a good, hard-working student, and it was not hard to find 
Angelo interesting He exercised his influence with little or no 
ostentation, and it waa probably only because of the principal’s 
special interest that be was discovered. 

G-radually Angelo came to be consulted more and more concern¬ 
ing matters affecting the school and the students. He was granted, 
certain privileges and was frequently called into consultation 
regarding matters of discipline. He pioved himself an able 
adviser, and waa frequently given supervisory authority over the 
other students at mass gatherings; and at times voluntarily ad- 
■nainiateied coiporal punishment in the interests of the school— 
far more effectively than could possibly havo been done by any 
school official. On one occasion after several complaints bad 
come to the school concerning certain boys who persisted in run¬ 
ning over comoT lawns on the way to and from school, Angelo 
decided to take the matter into his own hands He asked for per¬ 
mission to be excused from school a few minutes early, and then 
stationed himself in a concealed place near n cei tain comer lawn 
His method of handling the disciplinary piohlem was not an ideal 
one, yet it proved most offeetivei. The principal had contrived 
fl means by which to happen by” this (K>mer at just the appro¬ 
priate time. “ The first thing I saw when I got to the comer was 
Angelo sitting astride two boys on the sidewalk, while he was 
beating up a third whom he held under his left arm.” 

The other boys did not seem at all resentful of the special atten¬ 
tion given to Angelo by the administration and teachers Tn fact 
there seemed to bo considerable satisfaction because Angelo was 
given this special authority fts effect upon discipline and tbc 
conduct in the school was almost inconceivable. Instead of the 
sullen insubordination, suspicion and ** rowdiness,” which had 
characterized the conduct of the boys prior to Angelo’s ns© to the 
position of extraofficial school administrator, a spirit of coopera- 
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tion, harmony and reaponsiven^s soon pervaded the ■whole school 
population, and for the remainder of the year there were rela¬ 
tively few probloma of discipline. These few problems "were 
frequently handled vigorously and with finality by Angelo, who 
never spared a blaek eye or a bloody nose until the offender was 
satisfactorily chastised. Yet Angelo's importance to the adminis¬ 
tration of the school ■was not nearly as much punitive as it was 
moral His active support of the school teachers and principal 
d'Uring the fiist year, when the patterns for conduct in this new 
sQhool weie being set for succeeding generations of students, was 
no small factor in making Lincoln Junior High School the well- 
ordered school which it is today.® 


THE GANO AS AN AID TO EDUCATIONAL EPPORT 

The principle of using the gang and its leaders in tlie further¬ 
ing of educational activities has corn© to be well established among 
some of the older and more experienced boys’ work agencies.® 
Occasionally it has been used by the school, as in one case where 
all membevs of a gang ■were made monitors, but it still has a wide 
field for application in educational institutions. 

A study has been made recently (under the Dever administra¬ 
tion.) of the relation of the boys’ gangs of Chicago to the school 
playgrounds. Some of its findings are as follows; 


Gang amd School Playgrounds 


Delinquency and gang activity are major problems in play¬ 
ground administration. 

The records of the playground instnictors show that there are 
226 gangs in the playground areas, ^05 of which are boy gangs, 
and 2l girl gangs Of the total number of gangs, the average 
ages are given as follows: 


4 gangs 9 
2 gangs 10 
2 gangs 11 
1 gangs 12 
12 gangs 13 
62 gangs 14. 
32 gangs 16 


years of age 
years of age 
years of age 
years of age 
yeai's of age 
years of age 
years of age 


20 gangs 10 
44 gangs 17 
23 gangs 18 
10 gangs 19 
5 gangs 20 
12 gangs 21 


years of age 
years of age 
years of age 
years of age 
years of age 
years of age 


® Document by Paul G Cressey, BvansviUe College, Evansville, Indiana 
* See Frederic M Thrasher, The 6^an^i pp. 608-530. 
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It is noted that the ages 14 and 17 are in the majority. 

The younger groups are more mischievous, while the latter are 
more frequently vicious 

names of gangs often indicate the type of activity and loca¬ 
tions. Some typical namoa arc herein given: Rangabooa, Canneii 
A.C, Pearls, Cocky’s gang, Irish Aces, Panthers, Swamp Angola, 
Hell Townera, Alley Cats, Hoamers, Erie Spariowa, Black Jackets, 
Speed Boys, Bucktown, Revah Blues, Kerfoots, and Sticky Fin¬ 
gers. 

Of the total number of gangs (226) 109 are classified as mia- 
cluevoua, while 4G arc vicious. It is found that 120 are good ma¬ 
terial to work on. One hundred twelve out of the total number 
of gangs or 50 per cent have been incorporated m the playground 
progi'oms. Only 25 have thus far refused to be friendly and take 
some part in playground activity. 

It is encouraging to observe that 60 per cent of the gangs are 
actually a part of the playground groups. The fact that only 25 
gangs are still unapproachable speaks well for the ability of the 
instructors to interest and incoiporate these units into their pro¬ 
gram, In all other groups at least a part of the gang is taking 
active part in the activities.* 

The school playground instructors stated how the gangs affected 
their work as follows: 

Gangs and Playground Insirucloi s 

“ More time must he devoted to them and a more rigid super¬ 
vision must be kept. Doing this keeps mo from carrying oat my 
program as thoroughly as if they were not here It is worth the 
trouble, however ’ ’ 

“ Some gangs aie willing to cooperate and some arc always look¬ 
ing for tioiible ” 

“ I have formed an athletic and social club This has united all 
the gangs into one big gang and I lead them myself ” 

“ Members of vicious gangs are petted at home and in school, 
to avoid conflict, and when they come into the playground, they 
expect us to cater to them and let them imn the playground Are 
we working to develop husky ruffians or useful athletes and citi¬ 
zens? I think my responsibility is to train those boys to be good 
citizens. I U30 chsciphne first, and encourage activities second.” 

“ I could not get along without the gangs ” 


H English, Annual Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1926, 
Bureau of Recreation (Board of Education, Chicago), p 16 
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If ono or more gang members can be enlisted in a game, usu¬ 
ally the -whole gang comes in. They -will like best the rougher 
games.*^ 

“ The gang will interfere with diecipline; they miiot always be 
kept under control.” 

“ The gangs are a groat benefit to the playground if they are 
handled right.” 

In our Ice Carnival, I used the biggest gang for police duty, 
and I never had a bit of trouble. I prefer a gang like that as 
against the city police.” 

“ They do nob affect our work to any great extent. If they do, 
we drop our work to take care of the discipline ” 

“ If the instructor is a good athlete, it is easier for him to get 
the confidence of the boys. They are interested in college and 
professional sports I study all the famous stais so as to hQ able 
to hold conversation about them If the boys are impressed that 
the in&truotor knows what he is talking about, they naturally 
make him their leader.” 

After being arrested and then put on probation several ‘Hell 
Towners’ came to me for references. I did not lie for them, but 
called the authorities and told them of their conduct on the play¬ 
ground. In this way, I made friends of the boys.” 

“ The spirit of rowdyism in gangs offsets any constructive work 
you may car© to attempt with them. They must bo divided and 
groups formed through your own selection. A gang participating 
m an organized activity may run along smoothly for a time, but 
they are undependable and liable to go ^democratic* when you need 
them most They are subject to moods and soon succeed in driv¬ 
ing out your more reliable playground patrons. As individuals, 
they may he perfectly honorable and loyal, but once they band 
together their actions become changed, and the individual cannot 
be dealt with as such.”® 

Asked how they succeed in getting gangs into their activities, 
the playground instructors reported various methods, hut with one 
underlying principle; 


Methods of Dealing 'With Gangs 

The method of approach varies with the individual instructor 
and the problem of the neighborhood, but there is a striking simi¬ 
larity in the methods reported as successful 


•English, op dl ,'p 18 
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One inatnictor mokes the statemert which is the underlying 
principle upon which most approaches can bo made “ As a nil© 
boys belonging to gangs are good athletes and make very good 
material if properly approached They have to be physically ht 
in order to keep their places lu the gang ” 

Expressions as to methods from instructors are* “ My slogan 
is ‘Keep Them Busy.’ ” “ Inquire as to then favorite sport and 

then offer assistance m coaching” “ the competitive idea— 
scheduling tlie gang against the playground team, thereby getting 
better acquainted.” “ Indicate to the gang the value of better 
training with resulting greater athletic ability.” “ Organize 
athletic and social clubs, getting hold of individuals ffist ” “Allow 
the gang to use shelter house for meetings ” “ Be friendly with 

the gang.” “ Gang had a baseball team and I coached them and 
booked games; iinally, they joined our playground teams.” 

One instructor gave as his idea of meeting the problem: “ A 

gang must be divided so that the inffuences of individuals who are 
not members of gangs can be mingled with them, tending, there¬ 
fore, to divide your gangs which eventually loads to their disrup¬ 
tion.” 

Another instructor makes a plea for greater sympathy and un¬ 
derstanding: “ The trouble with some of our recreation, leaders 
is that they do not sympathize with the tioublo and problems of 
the people of this class They keep a certain distance and are not 
as friendly as they should be.” 

To summarize the methods used and advocated by the play¬ 
ground instructors: 

1 . The best approach to seciue initial interest is through 
athletics and sports. 

2 . Use the competitive idea—oiganization of a team 

3. Keep them busy 

4 If the gang cannot be incorporated as a whole into your 
own program, begin by interesting the individuals 

5 Breaking up old nssociational activities by the formation 
of new and better chains of associations on the play¬ 
ground 

6 . Never allow Iho gang to monopolize the playground in any 
way. If necessary, use severe discipline, but do not call 
on the police, except in extreme cases ° 


’English, op cil, pp 17, 18 See also Thrasher, op oil , pp 487-530 
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PROBLEMB CONFEONTIWG THE SCHOOL 

The foregoing documents suggest only a few of the problems 
which confront the achoola as a result of the activities of gangs 
and other types of spontaneous play-groups Some of the others 
are those of vandalism, truancy, negligence of school work, and so 
on, but these are subjects for special iiiveatigatiou. 

The secret society is another type of vital group winch has very 
important relations to many school problems, particularly m high 
schools and colleges* High-school fraternities and sororitiea are 
recognized as undesirable in many quarters and tend to bo aome- 
what discouraged by college secret societies. The current solu¬ 
tion of the problem hag been to prohibit them by state law, but in 
many cases this measure has resulted aimply in making them 
more genuinely 3eci’et'“ or in leading school authorities to wink 
at their activities and proceed aa if they did not exist. Yet the 
Gestalt provided many high-school students by these secret socie¬ 
ties is of vital importance in determining their social and aca¬ 
demic status in school and should be the subject of study by the 
entire high-school personnel. The development of personality and 
leadership among high-school students as well as failures to pass, 
low-grade work, and demoraliamg activities and habits are closely 
linked with the fraternities and sororities This problem, which 
should also be a subject for special investigation, is merely men¬ 
tioned here to indicate how some of these informal backgrounds 
condition the success of the schools, 

“See Thraeher, op, at, pp 6&-72, for an account of the development of a high- 
school fratomity out of a club group suppivBsed by a principal. 



WHAT EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY SHOULD MEAN 
TO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 

PAUL S LOMAX 
New York Univerflity 

I N the discussion of what educational sociology should mean to 
commercial teachers, three main topics will be considered: (1) 
business endeavor is a component part of the social unity of life, 
(2) commercial education is ft component part of the unity of 
education, and (3) commercial education should result in desir¬ 
able social behavior in business practice. 

Educational sociology m this discussion will be thought of 
as the science that aims to reveal the connections at all pomta 
between the educative process and the social process.’” Com¬ 
mercial education will bo regarded as fundamentally a program 
of economic education in terms of a system of business organiza¬ 
tion " to which in gi‘eat measure we have mtmsted the all- 
important social task of utilizing our social reflourees, to secure 
for society whatever society secures.”® In this economically con- 
Btituted world of ours, it is indeed only by means of effective busi¬ 
ness organization and management that the home, church, state, 
organized recreation, and school, as well aa commerce and industry 
themselves, can best achieve their social missions toward the build¬ 
ing of a finer type of world civilization 

BUSINESS ENDEAVOU A COMPONENT TAUT OP THE SOCIAL UNITY 

OP LIVE 

Life is a social unity of which business endeavor is a component 
part. That endeavor permeates the whole social structure. It is 

^ Charles A Ellwood, "What is Educational Sociology?" The Journal of Ed' 
ucaltonal Sociology, I, 27 

^ Leverett S Lyon, Educalionfor Buaineaa, (The University of Chicago Presa, 
1022), p 38 
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an important element of ovexy occupation. There is a busineaa 
side to the vocations of doctor, engineer, lawyer, farmer, school¬ 
master, preacher, housekeeper, baaeball manager, and mayor. 
This phase of commercial education, which is sometimes called 
general business education, needs to be definitely distinguished 
from that phase which deals with specialized technical prepaia- 
tion for such so-called commereial pursuits as those of bookkeeper, 
credit manager, stenographer, sales manager The first phase is 
coextensive with the whole field of economic endeavor, the second 
phase represents a particular division of occupational enterprise. 

Thus business activities become a part of the daily expe¬ 
riences of every individual About these activities, in the lives of 
moat people, gravitates the whole organized life of society. These 
activities axe today conditioning in a fundamental way the 
rehabilitation of Europe.® They will continue to condition social 
advancement everywhere as long as our present type of economic 
organization prevails. 

Busineas endeavor, aa a system of economic organization 
whereby we make uae of our social resources—labor power, nat¬ 
ural resources, capital, and acquired ** social behavior ”—^has a 
fivefold task to accomplish: (1) Efficient production of socially 
useful goods and services, (2) equitable distribution of socially 
useful goods and services, (3) “thrifty” consumption of socially 
useful goods and services, (4) intelligent conservation of all nat¬ 
ural resources that condition economic enterprise, and (5) judi¬ 
cious conservation, of human lives to promote greatest individual 
happiness consistent with social well-being.* 

All these five tasks of buBiness endeavor enter into the organiza¬ 
tion and management of every social institution, which of necessity 
must function in our social structure as a business unit. How 
well the school, for example, succeeds in wisely utilizing the social 
resources of labor power, natural matenals, capital, and acquiied 
“ social behavior” is fundamentally determined by how well the 
school proves to be a thorough-going business organization mind¬ 
ful of its fivefold economic task in the fulfillment of its giuat 

'Evans Clark, ''In the New Euroi>o Industiy is King,” The New YoiK 
Tttnes, Section 8, Scyitembci 18, 1927, p 1 

* J Cro&b^ Chapman and GporRo S Govmts, Pnncipfea of Uciucafion 
(Houghton Mifflin Co, 1924), p 247 
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social miaaion. The school, as a business organization, is engaged 
in the production of desirable types of social behayior, in the dis¬ 
tribution of the benefits of education among the rank and file of 
mankind, in the selective consumption of past and present life 
experiences, in the conservation of such material resources as those 
of school property and tax money, and, finally, in the conservation 
of human resources of student and teacher gioiips. What is true 
of the school as a functioning business organization unit is true of 
the home, church, government, recreation, commerce, and industry. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION A COMPONENT PART OF THE UNITY OF 

EDUCATION 

If business endeavor is part and parcel of all organized human 
effort outside of the school, such likewise should be time of all 
educational efToi*t within the school, since the school purports 
truly to represent the best of life m the educational experiences 
of its trainees 

So far as the philosophy of American secondaiy education is 
concerned, no outstanding educational, lender appears to question 
that every American high-school student should be educated to be 
occupationally efficient in order that through his work he may 
establish liimaolf as a good citizen, a worthy homo builder, a 
wise user of leisure time, and so on m terms of the cardinal objec¬ 
tives ° It is interesting, indeed, that among twenty-five note¬ 
worthy statements of secondary-school objectives there is uuniii- 
mous agreement on just two objectives: (1) That of propaiation 
for civic-social responsibility and (2) that of pioparation for occu¬ 
pational efficiency.® In theoi*y all agree that every one of the 
4,000,000 students in American high schools should have his edu¬ 
cation armed with economic competence. But in piactice our 
administiatois and teachers are fai from universal agieemeiit. 
A vast majority of liigh-school pupils are atill puisiuiig a so- 
called academic curriculum which does not usually giiaianteo 
an occupational efficiency in. keeping with the other major objcc- 

* U S. Biircini of li](lu<'ivtiOTi Ihdlctin, No 35. 191.S 

* Loonurd V Koos, The /injcnrort Secondaiy Seftoot & Co , 1927), p 

1S3 
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fives.’ High-soliool education still tends to remain a scliool affair, 
whicli is taught, learned, and evaluated -withiiL the school walls. 
“ As a matter of fact our educational theory and practice have 
not heen concerned at all with the type o£ knowledge, habits, and 
attitudes that would affect social hehavior.’’® 

Educational sociology holds Amencan educators reapoiiBihle for 
the realization of occupational efficiency, along with the other 
major objectives, in the social behavior of every American hi^- 
school hoy and girl. One who is not occupationally efficient cannot 
usually make hia social contrihution, in one way or another, in 
this economically organized world. Economic competence is the 
straight and narrow path to somal betterment. So-called academic 
education and occupational edueatiou are complementary to one 
another. Each reinforces and vitalizes the other. Both represent 
a complete education that is socially effective. To deny any nor¬ 
mal American high-school hoy or girl occupational efficiency is 
educationally and socially to cripple tlie child for life. 

COMMEROrAL EDUCATION SHOUDD BESUDT IN DESIRABLE DUaiNESfi 

BEHAVIOR 

What to teach in commerciBl education should be sociologically 
established by deteimining what is needed in order best to cany 
on as a social agent in business enterprise. As the bookkeeper, 
for instance, performs his duties, there la certain knowledge 
that he should bo able to use, certain habits that he should 
be able to exercise, certain attitudes and other qualities of person¬ 
ality that he should be able to manifest—all merging into what we 
may describe as his bookkeeping practice or behavior.” PIis 
knowledge, habits, and attitudes should be broadly conceived and 
fixed, so that he may be made as intelligent as possible about 
the multitudinous social relationships winch may be tied up with 
hia work. One of America’s great merchants has declared that 
any job is a good enough point of departure for a liberal educa¬ 
tion.® 

^ U. S Bureau of EducaUon Bullctvn, No 40,1025 

® E George Payuo, "SociologicaX Bmib o( the Normal School Gurticulum/' 
The Journal of Editcaiu)7ial Sociology, I, 0 

•Edwnrcl A Filene, The Way Out, (Doubleday, Page & Co,, 1924.) 
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In our Tvork in commercial etlucation wo slioiild keep in mind 
that society is not directly interested in school subjects Society 
IS interested in the modification of skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
that function in the relation of tho child to the various gi’onps in 
the community and to the civic life of tho community/’^® Society 
ia concerned only about that commercial education which is of 
greatest social worth to mo3t secondary-school hoys ami girls in 
their business practice. Of all the gieat variety of experiences 
that charactcri/e business endeavor in all our social institutions, 
have we yet included the ones that are of most consequence to 
American youth? Can we socially justify our present commer¬ 
cial education as commonly found m our secondary and higher 
schools? Is a commercial education socially justified, for exam¬ 
ple, when study of llO arithmetic textbooks shows that 00 of 
them contain 4560 business examples erroneously stated in respect 
to profit, percentages, and otherwise.”" Is a commercial educa¬ 
tion socially justified when it ia found that only a amall proportion 
of the thousands who pursue shoidhand courses m schools really 
pursue shorthand work in business?’* Is a commeicial education 
socially justified if it is found that *‘pupils who have studied the 
conventional commoicinl subjects do not perform clerical duties 
appreciably bettor than do those who have had no such tiaining 
Is a commercial education socially justified if it fails to help most 
effectively to correct tho present economic situation in which 94 
men out of every 100 who arrive at the age of 65 are penniless 
A basic problem of Aincricun education la that of econom%c life 
and the curriculum.^^ 

Educational sociology clmllengcs tho 26,000 officials and teachers 
in the field of American commercial education^” to squaie tlie 

E Georgo Payno, and Loins C Schroeder, Flealth and Safely %n the N&jd 
C vxnculwn (American Viewpoint ^ciely, Inc , 1926), p 212 

Herbert P Slicets, “Uclntion of Cornniercml Educiition to the Public’s At¬ 
titude Toward Biisinosa,” Diffpslof the National I'itucalion AHsot.mUon, 1026, p 20 
Frodenck G Nichola, and olhcis “A New Conception of Ofiice Proctice " 
Harvard Bulletins in Etincation, No XII, p 25 
iWbid„p. 27. 

AiiguatUB O Thomas, “Tho Chnllcngo to the Commercial Teacher,” The 
Spotlights tn Commercial Educatton, IV, 2 

Henry Ilarnp, Economte Lr/e and the Cwmcitlum (The Macmillan Co , 
1927) 

“Oar New Purpose," Journal of Commercml Education, LVI 37. 
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content of commemal education -witli tlie content of socially desir- 
able buameag practice, It is ’worlli tlie pnce of increased profea- 
aional preparation and long yeai3 of painstaking sociological re- 
aearoh. For it ia witlnn the poaaihilities of commercial education, 
reprfisentatire of a program of cconoiniG Gducation, to make its 
work a great integrating power in the unity of educationj even as 
the ^Wocation” is a gi*eat integrating power in the unity of life 
exponencea. What aro the 20,000 workers in American com¬ 
mercial education going to do about it? What is to be the char¬ 
acter of the comiaeroial education of 1960? 



EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

E GEORGE PAYNE 
New York Umversity 

E DTICATION haa often teen definetl but tbe tenn haa been 
defined and used in so many ways that we need to determine at 
tie beginning the sense in wbicb it will be used in this discussion 
Education will be regarded as the process going on in tbc indi- 
Yiduftl whereby changes m behavior aie produced. These behavior 
changes may bo consciously bi ought about tliroiigli organized 
propaganda, through social pleasure or direction in the iamily, 
school, community, religious oiganization, gangs, clubs, or other 
organized agencies. Education therefore may take place delibe¬ 
rately or in informal social contacts in the various industrial, 
commoroial, or organized gi’oups in which the individual lives 
Education in tins senao goes on throughout life and in every situ¬ 
ation m which the individual is gaming and organizing die ex¬ 
periences which influcnco behavioi changes. Education, then, 
conceived as a process begins with birth and goes on throughout 
the life of the individual. "While education is heie regarded aa 
the result of the Icanung process, it is not equivalent to learning 
Changes in behavior tbeiefoio are constantly taking place m the 
individual which are not tlio lesnlt of the educational process as 
hero conceived. Eehavior changes lesulting iucidentally or acci¬ 
dentally ui connection with tbe individual’s life processes may not 
be regaided as changes due to education. Education, in this 
article, is the consciously coiitroll(*d learning process in which the 
situations aio definitely manipulated for puiposos of piuducmg 
behavior changes. 

Wo have distinguished in this discuMSion between leainmg and 
education A poison may Icaru in a variety of ways and Ins be¬ 
havior may be changed thioiigh the things learned, but the con- 
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ception of education as used in this article excludes accidental 
leaniing of vanoua kinds from the educational process. 

The original uae of the term education, meaning “ to lead out/’ 
carrying the sense of direction, servea fairly well for our purposes. 
Direction., however, la not limited to the more formal use of the 
term. Direction may take place in the family, the gang, the club, 
the factory, or the individual may give self-direction consciously 
or even unconsciously in the acquisition of experience, and thug 
involve a self-education process. The purpose in this definition 
is to distinguish between accidental experience that modifies be¬ 
havior and education. Moreover the conception of education as 
here outlined excludes even formal lenming where behavior 
changes are not effected. The memorization of textbook facts, the 
mastery of subject matter, and the acquisition of knowledge which 
hag no relation to the life process of the individual, if such is 
possible, cannot be regarded as education. Education therefore 
involves such acquisitions of the individual or such inculcation 
in the individual on the part of the group as result in definite 
behavior changes. 

EDUCATION AND GEOWTH OE DEVELOPMENT 

Education, has been frequently conceived as growth or develop¬ 
ment, and rightly so, for oil education is growth or development. 
Education involves changes in behavior and all such changes imply 
growth whether the changes take place in a desirable or undesir¬ 
able direction. The boy in the predatory gang that learns to 
outwit the policeman, steal wares from the comer groceryman, sell 
bootleg whisky and escape the clutches of the law, or commits 
successful burglary is growing in one direction and is thus being 
educated The process of education taking place in these in¬ 
stances IS as definite as those that occur when the school or the 
family creates or provides situations that result in desirable be¬ 
havior changes The distinction, then, between mere learning 
and education or the learning process and the educational process 
hinges upon the character of the situation in which the growth 
or leaniing takes place. 

Education, therefore, as we have conceived it takes place in a 
variety of ways and serves various functions. The more impor- 
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taut functions of education as outlined may be enumerated aa 
follows: (1) assimilation of traditions, (2) the development of 
new social patterns, and (3) tho creative role of education. 

ASSIMILATIOIf OP TRADITIONS 

The factor in social development corresponding to inheritance 
as a biological process is tradition, and the method by which the 
tranaraission takes place is thxou^ sensory experience. Racial 
experience assumes definite forms, more or less rigidly fixed in 
the moreSj institutions, social aiTan^anents, and behavior patterns 
of the group and are transmitted from one group to another, from 
parents to children, from the dominant cultural groups to the sub¬ 
ordinate ones, by assimilation. The dominant natural process 
by which traditions are assimilated or incoi’porated into the 
practices of the individuals of a particular generation or group 
is imitation The folkways or mores when they have been estab¬ 
lished as recognized practices come to include the judgment that 
they conduce to societal ends and individual welfare. They 
therefore come to have a significant dominance because of their 
identification with the success and prosperity of the group and are 
transmitted to the young in tiie family and the community throu^i 
social pressure where the natural process of imitation does not 
turn the trick. The process by which conventions, customs, be¬ 
havior patterns, and the like are incorporated into the practices 
of the individual represents an adaptation of society to life con¬ 
ditions. Tn this process of adaptation, in addition to the process 
of conscious or unconscious imitation, is another process, namely, 
inculcation. 

Transmission of the social heritage m-all its manifestations 
therefoie takes place through the agencies of imitation or incul¬ 
cation. The distinction between imitation and inculcation rests 
upon the emphasis in the process of transmission; whether the 
initiative is taken by the giving or receiving party When the 
receiving party adapts hirnsolf to a social situation consciously 
or unconsciously, the process of adaptation is iinitatioii, when the 
receiving party thiough social pressure, propaganda, or instruction 
is led to change his behavior or make adaptation in confoimity 
with the social group, the process is inculcation Inculcation 

1 
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may be regarded as education conceived in its broadest sense, in 
BO far aa it relates to the tranamiflsioa of the social heritage. 

An illustration may make clear the distinction between the pro¬ 
cesses of odaptation aa outlined above, imitation and inculcation. 
Let us note the proceaaea involved in the Ameiicanization of 
immigrants. Wo have a long history of foreign or immigrant 
populations entering this country and a remarkable process of 
adaptation has taken place. This adaptation has partly resulted 
from the desire of the immigrant, for economic or other reasons, 
to take a place in American life. This desire has led to the con¬ 
scious imitation of dress, language, manners, commercial customs, 
and various other conventions and behavior patterns common to 
our American life. In addition to the process of adaptation or 
Americanization taking place in this natural way through imita¬ 
tion, there has gone on a deliberate effort inspired by various 
motives to incorporate the immigrant into the American ways of 
life. Church organizations have for purposes of religious propa¬ 
ganda attempted to identify these incoming immigrants witli their 
organizations and thus have taught them the American ways of 
living Commercial and industrial organizations have sought 
for economic reasons to teach the foreigner oui language and ways 
of living. Finally the schools as a^ncies of the state with the 
notion of good citizenship have sou^t to teach the immigrant 
our language and social practice Evidently then the two pro¬ 
cesses of imiiation and inculcation are potent forces in the 
Americanization of the immigrant 

A second illustration is the initiation of tho child, into the 
family and community heritages. This adaptation or inculcation 
develops intimately as a part of the life processes in the primary 
groups, mainly in the family and in other groups as they impinge 
upon the family. The acquisition of the mother tongue is a fair 
exoinple of this type of adaptation. Tho child possesses the 
ability by inheritance to make certain more or less undifferentiated 
sounds from which differentiations take place which ultimately 
produce speech. Since speech is a racial heritage, the problem 
is that of incorporating speech behavior into the practices of the 
child. The child moreover imitates the sounds made by parents 
as a means of satisfying his wants. On the other hand the parents 
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deliberately teach the child speech for piirposoH of facilitation of 
communication The two processes of imitation and inculcation 
finally result in language. The whole process, therefore, whether 
it be the adaptation of the individual in the family or the indi* 
vidual to the larger social group takes place in a similar manner 
and the processes are those of imitation and inculcation by which 
the racial heritages are absorbed. 

EDUCATIOJ?r AND ESSENTIAL SOCIAL PATTEIINS 

Education, however, hag other functions than that of incor¬ 
porating into the individual the recognized social practices 
cha^ac^ eristic of the social heritage, in the sense in which wo 
have used that term in the preceding discussion In a dynamic 
society scientific and mechanical progress is creating situations 
which require new social patterns, new conventions and customs, 
and new institutions. In other words social progiess depends 
as much upon the modifications of social heritages as it does upon 
the incorporation of the past culture and traditions from group 
to group and from the old to the young The development of 
scientific knowledge requires a transformation of the practices 
ol agriculture and industry, a reconstruction of our modes of living 
in the fields of health, leisure, vocation, and home life The 
scientific development requires new behavior patterns in which 
inculcation or education plays an almost exclusive role 

This need of education may be made clear by the examination 
of any one of the several eduoational needs at the present time. 
The changed methods of agriculture, industiy, commerce, and com¬ 
munication have brought about a complete change in inodes of 
life. They have concentrated populations, decreased hours of 
labor, utilized open spaces, and changed the natuio of housing, 
Incidentally these same conditions have encouraged the develop¬ 
ment of a variety of commercial amusements and means of recrea¬ 
tion. The sets of social patterns developed in the nineteenth 
century and handed down to the present generation thiough the 
processes of imitation and inculcation equip the individual Avitl' 
practical knowledge and attitudes unsuitcd to the present complex 
order. The use of the newly provided leisure in presen, society 
cannot properly be left to the individual equipped with iiir th- 
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ceatury traditions. Already a vonety of serioua consequences 
have foUo'wed this readjustment of the human relationships, con¬ 
sidered undesirable and the effects of this can only be prevented 
by the development of new behavior patterns in conformity with 
the readjustments that have taken place. Practices involving- the 
U 80 of leisure, the t-usurance of health, the equipment for vocations, 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and the like have become wholly 
inadequate for the needs of present-day civilization. 

THE CBEATIVE HOLE IW EDUCATION 

Finally education may play a creative role in social progress. 
No argument is needed in this dynamic age of new inventiona 
and scientific progress to convince the reader that adaptations to 
the social heritages of the past and the incorporations of the social 
practices appropriate to the present scientific development may 
leave the individual out of step with the next advance in the social 
order We face the problem of progressive adaptation. This 
requires more than adaptation. It requires an attitude of mind 
toward progress which insures ease of readjustment to the progres¬ 
sive order which the present generation will face in the future. 
Progressive adaptation requires not merely capacity for adjust¬ 
ment, but ability to contribute to social progress by making 
changes in behavior, by creating the tools of social progress. 

The difficulty involved in the transmission of traditions and 
the creation of social patterns in conformity with present social 
needs is obvious. A glance at the history of civilization and espe¬ 
cially recent development leads ns to question just how far we 
may go in establishing in children social patterns essential to the 
adaptation of the adnlt to the complex life of today. The children 
of today may face different conditions than those which the adult 
population of the present faces. However, in so far as scientific 
progress has gone we are safe in proceeding. The practices of 
children with reference to food, sunlight, fresh air, and the like 
require definiteness of procedure; that is, the establishment of 
habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will insure specific practices. 
Ileyond such definitely established needs, the problem is that of 
equipping the individual for continued readaptation to the chang¬ 
ing social -order. 
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aOCIA.!. CONTROL 

Education from a sociological point of view" and defined as the 
process by which behavior changes are produced may servo two 
general fuuctiona, namely, changea m the behavior o£ the indi¬ 
vidual in his relation to the groups m which he lives and with 
which he comes into contact or changes in the behavioi of the 
group itself. Obviously there are no changes in group behavior 
aside from the changes in the individuals that compose the group, 
but the educational process may look directly toward the modifica¬ 
tion of the life of the whole community A case in point is the 
educational plan set up in Public School No. 106, hLanhattan, 
New York City, in which educational efforts were directed towaid 
the modification of home practices relating to health, and changes 
made in the practices of the whole group. These changes con¬ 
sisted in the modification of the piactices in diet, sleep, fresh air, 
exercise, and general home cleanliness "While tlie education 
resulted in changes m individual behavior, it also lesulted in. the 
modification of the practices of the whole community.^ 

Education, therefore, in this use of the term eiiiphasiaos not 
merely the fact of behavior changes, but changes in social behavior 
whether in the individual or the group and may be identified 
with social control. It may, however, be contended that there 
are individual values of education that have nothing to do with 
Bocioty or social control, such as art appreciation, personality 
traits, or habits, knowledge, and attitudes affecting personality 
exclusively. While we are not ready to grant the correctness of 
such a claim, in ease there are such educational values the educa¬ 
tional sociologist is not concerned with them. Individual learning 
having no social bearing may be considered by the psychologists 
but it has no place ni a treatise dealing with sociology in its bear¬ 
ing upon education. 

psYOHonoaicAX basis op social control 

Education then in the sociological sense may be identified with 
social control and the process of developing social control is the 
samo as that of education Social contiol, however, roots deep 

George Payne andJohn C Gebhnrt, "Method and Measurement of Health 
Education," New Yoik /Association for Impioviag tlie Condition of the Pooi 
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iii tlio psychological process. It is therefore necessary to examine 
the psychological basis of aoeial control. The control of all 
behavior ia peculiarly bound up la the individual and hia person¬ 
ality and experiences. Ckintrol of behavior depends upon the 
special set of habits, knowledges, and attitudes that have been 
developed in the individual in. his process of adjustment or adapta¬ 
tion to the social life, dt is not necessary here to enter into an 
extensive discussion of the manner in which habits, kiiov?ledges, 
and attitudes are developed or what they are. It is sufficient to 
recognize tliat all behavior is conditioned by the habits, knowledges, 
and attitudes of the individual and the situations out of which 
they have developed 

3?ACTORS UETEBMINIirG SOCIAU CONTROL 

The problem of this chapter ia not that of explaining the 
psychological processes involved m the development of social 
controls, but rather the explanation of the general social situations 
out of which social behavior arises and results in social controls. 
The educational situations may he classified for purposes of this 
discussion as follows*. (1) the formal educational agencies whose 
purposes are primarily educational; the pcbool and the church, 
organized playgrounds and community centers, etc ; (2) groups 
whose nature makes them a significant educational inlluonce but 
whose pidmary purposes are not educational—the family, the 
play group, the neighborhood, the community, and the like; (3) 
institutions and agencies whose function is commercial and indus¬ 
trial but which necessarily serve an important educational func¬ 
tion, commercial and industrial establishments; (4) agencies 
established for commercial purposes, but which by their nature 
have decided educational influence, such as the press, the theater, 
the motion picture, and commercialized recreations of all sorts 
Each of these groups of educative institutions and agencies is 
constantly operative in society and exerts a definite influence 
in social readjustment and adaptation. Each contributes to the 
development of social controls. The determination of a con- 
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sciously intelligenl, educational program designed to serve tlie 
individual in hia aoeial adaptation and society in its direction 
toward democratic ends requires reseurch into the educational 
contribution of each of these influences and the setting up of a 
deflttito program for the purpose of coordinating and giving 
direction to the various educative influences m society. 



THE ORGAHIZATIOH OE THE ACTIVITIES OF AH 
ELEMEHTAET SCHOOL FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
OHARAOTER EDUCATION 

ELIZABETH B PENDBY 

D R. DETVEY says in Kmw.n Nature md Gonductt “ Oharas* 
ter is tEe interpretation of habits ” and ‘^All habits are demands 
for certain kinds of activity. They axe active means . . . ener¬ 
getic and dominating ways of acting. . . 

. . . the formation of ideas as well as their execution depends 
upon habit. Only when a man can already perform an act of stand¬ 
ing straight does he know what it i& like to have a right posture 
and only then can he snimnon the idea required for proper execu¬ 
tion. The act must come before the thought^ and a habit before 
an ability to evohe the thought at will/* 

In regard to the application of this idea in the field of charac¬ 
ter education the report of the Oommittee on Character Education 
of the National Education Association says, in Chapter II of Bul¬ 
letin No 7/ Classroom Procedure in Relation to Character Edu¬ 
cation/' that such undertakings must be: 

(1) Meaningful, significant, and purposeful to the pupils 

(2') Socially valuable—valuable in equipping the pupils for 
doing successfully any legitimate thing which they may 
undertake (while children or in later life) 

(3) So carried forward that they appeal to the whole child, 
not just to his interest or some other partial ability or 
quality of the child 

(4) Secure thoroughness of mastery and integrity of effort 
on the part of each child 

(6) Constitute an on-going, developing, integrating process 
of growth 

It is clear, then, that it is through the use of properly directed 
activities that character may best be taught. For some years 

*1? S Bureau of Education Bulletin. No. 7, 1026. 
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there have been pragrams of activities in many schools. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, these have been so organized, or so left without 
purposeful direction that their character-education possibilities 
have been taken for granted and not assured. Recent measure¬ 
ments of certain character-education methods have shown that 
negative rather than positive results may be thus obtained. Meth¬ 
ods of rewards, intersehool competition in school journal publica¬ 
tions, polities in class elections are undermining instead of build¬ 
ing character in the lives of the student body. 

IMPORTANCE OF HABITS IN IDEALS 

Realizing the importance of habits and the psychological truth 
in regard to the primary necessity for these even in the formation 
of correct ideas and ideals many schools are turning to the hold of 
activities and carefully directing the organization of these to bet¬ 
ter ends. 

In one school the girls came frequently wearing unkempt clothes 
and a generally disheveled appearance. Doubtless they reflected 
homes of like conditions They had never known how it felt to 
be clean and orderly. ITow could they “ summon the idea re¬ 
quired ” for putting themselves or their homes in order ? 

A very wise teacher realized this. She organized the girls into 
a club and at an early meeting sho suggested to them that they 
might like to change the room all around and “ pretty it up so 
that it would look more homelike. They began to plan curtains 
for the windows—but the sills needed new paint. Yes, they’d 
paint them 1 A window box at each window—the old brown 
table in the comer must be painted too. And a border of pretty 
stencil work added above the board. The desks were dirty. They 
should be scrubbed and polished—and teacher’s desk and chair 
also. So they went to work and great joy and pride they found 
in the work. 

But after all was complete they looked at themselves Ro one 
said anything about the fact but each realized that she was not, 
herself, in keeping with the pretty, clean, bright new room. The 
improvement in personal appearance was rapid and marked. 
Voices even became pleasant and a sweet, calm atmosphere seemed 
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tc have taken tke place of the general disheveled appearance 
which, preceded this activity. 

There are already many activities in the school which if pur¬ 
posely motivated by the teacher as character projects may have 
equally fruitful effects. It will he necessary, however, to organize 
these in such definitely controlled groups that care may h© taken 
to watch and direct the activities so that good habits are known 
to be the results. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that, quite unknown 
to the pupils, but consciously in the mind of the teacher, these 
activities must be organized for character education Many schools 
have had activities Indeed, extracurricular activities have been 
quite the ‘‘thing’* in educational programs for some few years. 
A large number of these have, perhaps, been character building 
in effect. Doubtless all have had some good effects at least for a 
few pupils. Yet, probably, in many schools the purpose of such 
activities has been to relieve the teachers of monitorial duties, 
or to bring about better conformity to the school’s desires for peace 
rnd quiet. These ends are more or less worthy but the machinery 
for such ends may not always be the best for the pupils. As a 
result, sometimes, those pupils who were natural leaders were al¬ 
lowed to lead and the accepted plan of the whole procedure was 
simply that one which led to the exploitation of a few pupils as 
au aid to the teachers in ruling the many. 

PROJECTS FOR OHAnAOTER EDUCATION 

In service projects which are directly organized for character- 
education ends the teachers will find it necessary to see that those 
who are not “ natural-bom leaders ” as well as those who are have 
a chance in positions of responsibility He will be constantly 
changing his procedure, developing annually new constitutions 
and by-laws, formulating now codes or slogans Why ? Because 
it is in the discussion of these; i .0 , in the making of a constitution 
that the club gets its real value out of the constitution. All activ¬ 
ities in tho gi’oup or club plans will be seen as educational oppor¬ 
tunities I 

In a “ six, three, three plan ” school, the student council may 
center in the sixth grade room, the highest room in the school The 
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president of tli© ^‘aduatmg class may serve aa tlio president of 
the sclioolv Her© may be found also the vice president, secvetary, 
treasurer and chairmen of all the standing committees. The com¬ 
mittee members may well be chosen from other grades down 
through the school. But should any question relative to the wel¬ 
fare of the school come up, the principal may at once call on this 
room and there find his “ school council ready to talk over the 
conditions, and decide means of solving the problems. Here in 
this one room he has the responsible body. The teacher of this 
room will find in this organization many opportunities for teach¬ 
ing citizenship, light ideals, responsibility, service, helpfulness, 
wise leadership. 

Perhaps at an early meeting of the council the group will 
want to discuss their responsibilities. A hat of these might 
be placed on the board and the necessary mechanics to the end of 
their succeaaful fulfillment also listed. What qualities or traits 
do we expect a president to have ? A secretary? A treasurer, etc. ? 
What if the vice president should disagree with the president aa 
to policy? How can such matters be adjusted? Are the duties 
of tbs officers all listed in a. eonstitntion? The group will desire 
to make a constitution, doubtless. Then a study of parliamentary 
law, a realization of the need for self-control, respect for the 
rights of others, the responsibilities and obligations of office will 
all be learned thereby. 

Another sixth grade room may well include the Big Brothers 
and Sisters of the school. To these may be assigned the caro and 
interests of the little first giadera Often on the playgrounds in 
the streets these need special care, and the big boys and girls will 
take pride in having their powers as guardians thus recognized. 
The Big Brothers and Sisters often help those of all grades who 
need a guiding hand—a boy who is “ playing hookey” is called 
for every morning by a Big Brother on his way to school, a little 
girl who seems lonely on the playground or who is a strnngei may 
be the charge of a Big Sister. Many delightful activities foi their 
little flock may be planned by these Big Brothers and Sisters In 
some schools individual tutoring is given by some Brothers and 
Sisters to their little charges—during study time within school 
hours. In another, one sturdy Big Brother who was also a scout 
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organized forty-two little boys into cub scouts and directed their 
trips and their meetings like a r^^ular leader, lie chose for his 
scout troop boys who had been troublesome, almost outcasts 
in the school. What qualities, indeed, these Big Brothers and 
Sisters must have in order to fulfill their duties, to act as inspira¬ 
tion to all the little ones under their charge. Correlation with the 
study of biology, of humane education, of citizenship and many 
other subjects will be easily effected by the teacher. 

Other character projects of sixth or upper-class level may in¬ 
clude the organization in one room of the troops of color guards 
—in another the traffic and safety squads are found, with aub- 
committeea, perhaps, in lower rooms. In. another is a room of 
hostesses^—girls who are particularly sensitive as a mother would 
be to the appearance and the courtesy of the school—^who study 
the needs of the school in this line and disseminate their sugges¬ 
tions and rules to all. These gj-ris may be those who take turns 
making ready the teacher’s hot tea at noon, who serve a luncheor. 
occasionally to guests, who care for the babies while the mothers 
gather for the '' P. T. A.,” who may be called upon to receive and 
escort a guest about the school—^who in all ways take the place 
of the hospitable housewife and mother, Such a group may be¬ 
come interested in Mrs. Post’s etiquette book, in ways of beautify¬ 
ing the school, in proper speech and voice Doubtless these little 
gjrls will gain a new sense of ceaponaibilifcy toward many of the 
duties of the home, and a greater appreciation of mother. Their 
teacher will be alert to give these young hostesses that information 
which they may carry over into the home in a helpful but uncrit¬ 
ical way These sixth grade girls and boys will find that their 
activities have given them new interest in many studies; history, 
civics, boy scout codes, etc. Home economics in all ita phases, 
biology and hygiene, English, story-telling, literature, poetry, will 
all be seen as particularly useful and valuable to the little 
hostesses. 

Among the projects possible for the fifth grade there should be 
two or three which will be a means of training for these sixth-grade 
projects. A group of fifth grade girls would be interested in 
organizing as a House Beautiful Club, for the beautification 
of the interior of the school. This group will be preparing them- 
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selves to bo liostesses -wbeii in the aixth grade Another group 
should be a junior council, another gi'oup of boys the junior safety 
and traffic squad. Other service projects appropriate to fifth 
graders may include a forestry club paTticuiarly active in. the im¬ 
provement of the school yard, its care and beautification. A pets 
club could make bird shelters, dog kennels for dogs that insist on 
following their masters to s^ool, and see to the notification of the 
humane society in case any stray or wounded animals need their 
help. This little society will soon stand for humane education in 
the school. Its findings and ideas about the care of pets should be 
disseminated to all other grades. The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will gladly cooperate with any 
room in such work. The association will supply them with many 
materials including a book of charming songs about kindness to 
animals. Nature study, human© education, industrial arts and 
many other curricular studies for the fifth grade will be necessary 
topics to the girls and boys in these clubs. 

The fourth grade children will also find many group projects 
of interest. In many school systems the primary grades are dis¬ 
missed a few rainutea earlier than the older boys and girls. One 
group of fourth gradeis, aa the kindergarten guards, may be dis¬ 
missed to the kindergarten wheie each will assisi a little one into 
his wraps and take him safely out of the building, yards, and 
grounds and across the street, starting him on his way home. 
These kindergarten guards will find many projects of interest to 
them in this responsible work. Maybe some will call for little 
charges and bring them to school Others will delight in bringing 
their old toys to the school shop and there repairing and repaint¬ 
ing them for the little folks Pictures, books, Christmas parties 
for their little charges—all will b© planned Character qualities 
of helpfulness, faithfulness, kindness, service will be found de¬ 
veloping among fh© children Safety education, hygiene, care 
of children will be of new mtereat to these little folks 

Often a fourth grade room is located on tlie foiii tli floor near the 
office. This room then may supply the office with mesaengoi*a and 
monitors at call of the oifice bell Manners and courteousness will 
need to he a part of the equipment of this seiwice The little 
messengers will need the ability to open and shut a door quietly, 
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to be patient, to address an adult properly, to loam not to inter¬ 
rupt, to be prompt and businesslike on errands. Tbe little mes- 
senger squad will, indeed, find in their service many opportunities 
for excellent training. 

If, indeed, there are seventh and eighth grade rooms in the 
school, even more important needs of the school may be intrusted 
to them. On© room of overgrown older boys, who will doubtless 
soon be entering tbe business world, may be organized as a Junior 
Chamber of Gommerca. Tbeir service to tbe school may include 
assisting with the business end of entertainments, managing the 
sale of tickets and the accounts for student events, auditing the 
books of any other pupil organizations in the school, keeping in 
touch with the business growth of the community and supplying 
such information to the school paper, assisting with the school 
supplies, studying the proper use of supplies and tbe causes of 
waste of such supplies, assisting with any part of the office or 
shop business of the school which, may he delegated to them. Talks 
by members of the local Chamber of Commerce will be of interest 
to this group. What character qualitiea make for real business 
success in various trades, what ahilla need one have? Where 
and how may a boy or girl continue an education while working? 
All these problems may come up for discussion in this important 
group. Bookkeeping, arithmetic, history, civioa, geography, com¬ 
merce, economics, thrift, labor problems—all will interest these 
boys. The life-career interest is die most motivating force a 
teacher may use at this time of a boy’s life. 

One of the upper grade rooms might also be organized as a 
social committee for the school to take charge of assemblies, to 
supply -ushers, to eeo that opportuniUes for parties are available 
to all organizations in the school without partiality and, perhaps, 
to assist in the conduct of such for little ones, to have available 
information about games to he played, how decorations may be 
made, etc., and to spread cheer and joy everywhere. I should 
like to call this the Joy Club. In our busy working life we are a 
little prone to forget the need for joy in this world and our young 
people suffer for lack of our attention in this regard The Joy 
Club should bring a really good funny film to the auditorium 
occasionally—^not a slapstick thing but a film baaed if possible 
on a real children’s classic in which good humor is found, The 
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Joy Club may edit the fun page of the school paper, and generally 
help to build a right sense of that life-saving gi’ace—real humor 
The Arts Club of the school might be organized in one room. 
This does not mean that all the art talent nor yet all tlie appre¬ 
ciation of art will be centered in this room No, indeed I In 
this club as in all others the special atm of the club will be to serve 
some need in the school, and to gather and disseminate some 
special information which will assist all pupils in a lealization of 
true values in citizenship and life. The Ait Club will be par¬ 
ticularly interested in art news. Itp first duty will be the listing 
of all the available art talent in the school. This list will there¬ 
after be available when art posters or musical numbers are needed. 
It will edit the “three-arts page” of the school paper, keeping 
all the school posted as to the art and music activities of the 
school and community Perhaps, if a school paper is not pub¬ 
lished by the school, it will make an attractive bulletin and thereon 
post daily nerws of interest in the art fields j programs of recitals 
in which the children of the school are appearing, any press com¬ 
ments about children in the field of art, any particularly pleasing 
art posters or pictures done by the children, etc. Copies of great 
masterpiece may at times adorn this bulletin board with a brief 
attractive description o-f the artist's life. 

TEE BClIOOL JOUHNAI. AS A PBOJECT 

The school jouimal or paper may be the publication of an upper 
room. Many indeed will be the character traits necessary for 
efficient work in this field. Care and accuracy, promptness and 
neatness, honesty and tact, kindness and justice, consideration 
and fair-mindedness—all will find development in the hearts of 
tlicse children under the direction of the wise teacher English, 
printing, history, civics, euiTent events are necessary to these 
children now. 

The boys in an upper room may also represent the athletic coun¬ 
cil of the school to pass upon the eligibility of the players, to assist 
iu arranging games, to suggest rules and regulations for games 
which they wish submitted to a vote of the school as well as 
faculty, etc. They may see to the upkeep of athletic supplies 
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and needs, etc., etc. Biology, hygiene, civics, la'ws will be of new 
interest to tbeae club raenabers. 

One other activity the faculty, indeed, should not forget 
Adults are but children grown tall and if they are grown stiff, too, 
then new habits they must have to really appreciate the chil¬ 
dren’s right use of leisure. Adults too serve as patterns for the 
children, whether they will or not. If being good “ like teacher ” 
looks to the child like having no fun at all ” then all the virtue 
or goodness of teacher is lost as a pattern for the child. 

So a most important activity in Ihe school is the organization 
of the faculty for good and happy times together. Volley ball or 
tennis at noon, with occasional student-teacher contests, dancing 
in the gymnasium, parties, week-end trips en masse for the fac¬ 
ulty, have been found valuable ways of interesting children in the 
hotter use of leisure and of proving to them that people may be 
good and happy too. Children often have a new respect and a more 
fnondly cooperative feeling toward the faculty in general when 
they find them, like themselves, interested in “ having fun,” 

The nvechanicfi of intredueing into the school the use of charac¬ 
ter projects or activities as here suggested need not bo difficult 
At a first assembly the principal may describe to the children some 
of the needs of the school, i.e, that he needs a group of fourth 
graders to be hia messengers and the type of messenger he wants, 
that he’d like to see an older group of girls upon whom he could 
depend as hostesses, that he’d like the help of an athletic council, 
and of a chamber of commerce, that the yard and garden need 
a group to care for their appearance, and the school needs another 
group to help beautify it, that the kindergartners need some 
assistance from some upper primaiy room, and that the graduating 
class of the year could greatly assist him if its officers could act 
as student-body administrators, not just class administrators 
After the classes return to their rooms from the assembly, the 
teachers talk over with their groups the needs the principal has 
described. Previously, at a faculty meeting, these services have 
been discussed and tentative assignments made in accord with 
the known needs, interests, and abilities of each room. Each 
teacher, therefore, in her group discussion leads her group to 
become interested in that service which it may do the hest. Th© 
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gi'oup then plans its possible procedure and sends an outline of 
this to the principal with its application for tins opportunity 
to serve the school. The principal acknowledges this offer and 
then comes in person to the group to talk over with the pupils 
the details of the service project. A program with a touch of 
solemnity and much of inspiration at the next assembly for the 
installation of these groups in the service of the school may help 
to add serious intention and appreciation of high ideals in the 
hearts of all. 

Thereafter the first fifteen minutes daily “ opening period 
may be given by each club to a diaeuasion of its daily deeds of 
servicej and the fulfilling of the aaaigned duties according 
to the 8chool*8 needs A butterfly squadof House Beau¬ 
tiful Club children flies through the corridors seeing if all 
hits of paper are cleared away and that all is in order for the 
day’s work, placing a bowl of fresh flowers in the ofSce or surpris¬ 
ing some dark corner in a corridor with a bit of color, taking 
flowers to a teacher who has just returned from a time of illness 
or a letter of appreciation to another room which has done some 
ph’ticular deed of beauty in the school. 

During the period the Art Club la posting its ai*t nows of the 
day on its bulletin board, the hostesses are discussing games for 
the babies during the next Parent Teachers meeting or writing 
a bulletin of couiliesy suggestions to bo sent to the other rooms of 
the school relative to a need they see in this field. The council 
IS discussing a new school lule and the athletic council is reading 
letters of invitation to contests and discussing these undei the 
leadeiship of the athletic director. The Big Brothers and Sisters 
are calling on their special little charges to arrange coaching 
periods or to see if all are present. Those assigned to bring handi¬ 
capped or crippled children to school may, indeed, be slowly 
coming—arriving a few minutes late because of the slowness of 
their little charges and the need to come after the traffic lush of 
the earlier 8 00-9 00 hour. 

So the day is started with activities which are socially purpose¬ 
ful—the household is made ready for the day’s work, the spiiit 
of service is in the heart of all. 
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A longer club period on Friday nfteinoon aWII afford an oppor- 
tvinity for diacnBaion of the 'week’s experiences, duties over¬ 
looked, mistalcea made, plana for the future. This time for the 
study of consequences ” may be valuable indeed, 

Perhaps it will be found of value to reassign, service projects 
at the end of each aemeBter, The needs of vatious groups should 
determine this. Undoubtedly it will bo advisable to change oJE- 
eera and committees afc least once a semester in order to give many 
children executive experience. 

In all, the teaehei will have in mind the nnfo-ldment of the 
individuals iu her group—education through service experiences. 
Is thi8 not fundamental, n natural means of character education 
—true, indeed, to life ^ 



SOME SOCIAL FACTORS IM THE PUBLIC'S SUPPORT 
OF ITS SCHOOLS 
NATHANIEL G WEST. 

Prmcipal-on*Leave, Andrewa Elementary School No ft 
Rocheater, N Y. 

New YorkUnivorBity 

During- the past quarter of a centurjj tlie educational pro^am 
of American public scLoola has been well-nigh revolutionized. 
The changed prohlems resulting in this modified program have 
been produced largely by three factors: the enactment and en¬ 
forcement of strict compulsory education laws; the tremendous 
changes in the induatnal life of the nation, and the flood of immi¬ 
gration which has come into our country during this time. The 
problem of the public Bchools has been further complicated by 
the failure of the average citizen to understand what it is all 
about. We are all conservative in matters of education and it is 
hard for ue to realize that “ the kind of education which I received 
18 not good enough for my child.” 

There has arisen, then, the problem of interpreting the school 
to the people, a problem that must be solved if the present educa¬ 
tional program is to evolve into what it should, A prominent 
business man recently said. “ You won't have to convince my 
boy when he is grown up that swimming pools are a necessity in 
the junior high school, for he is swimming in one, but you’ve got 
to convince me, because I swam in the old swimming hole ” He 
was pleading for an adequate program of publicity for the schools. 

In the schools need is that which every busi¬ 
ness toill. Good will la defined 

as the concern beyond the 

valuation of its phyffl^HHmH^pt arises in consequence of 
business location, the reputation ^tablished for honest and fair 
dealing; and from the assumption that old customers will continue 
to buy at tbdp'a^ustomed placa” This definition is suiSciently 
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descriptive of the good will of a school. Let us consider how 
business builds up good will. 

(1) Business seeks to employ efficient workers who are loyal 
and happy in their work. 

(2) Business seeks high quality in product so that there may 
result satisfied customers who will tell others about it. 

(3) Business trams its agents to meet courteously and tact¬ 
fully all customers and prospective customers. 

(4) Business builds good will through advertising. 

The school may likewise build up good will in much the same 
manner, for after all it is a big business enterprise: 

(1) The school must employ teachers, efficient, loyal and 
happy in their profession. Their successful endeavor 
is the cornerstone in the structure of good will. 

(2) The school builds good will through the high quality of 
its product The educational program must he sold to 
the pupil who will in turn sell it to his parent. Quality 
and suitability of education interests the child He 
recognizes it as worth-while and senses its value. He 
becomes a satisfied customer. If, however, the educa¬ 
tional suit does not fit, he becomes a dissatisfied cus¬ 
tomer and actually “ buys elsewhere ” even though pres¬ 
ent in the flesh in the classroom. And this dissatisfied 
customer has no parallel in business in the problem that 
he creates. Later, when the adult enters upon hia voca¬ 
tion the quality of the school’s product is judged from 
hia performance. He thereby l^omes in another way 
a potent factor in cultivating the good will of the general 
public toward the schools. 

(3) The skill, courtesy, and tact of teachers and the other 
agents of the school in their personal contacts with 
pupils, parents, and other citizens are important build¬ 
ers of good will, 

(4) The school builds good will through advertising. It is, 
however, woefully lacking in this field and devoid of an 
effective program of publicity. Until very recently no 
fruitful attempt has been made to reach the citizens by a 
comprehensive plan of publicity. Now, however, the 
situation is rapidly changing. Superintendents’ reports 
are in more popular form and of convincing simplicity. 
Newspaper publicity is being scientifically adapted to 
this purpose. Schools of education are offering courses 
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in school publicity. A new and efiective technique is 
developing. In mouy systems, publioity material is in 
such foim that the layman can really understand it when 
he reads. School officials are learning, as Processor Rey¬ 
nolds puts it: It’s the smell of the fish that determines 
the bait, not the smell of the angler.” 

(5) The school also has many other ways of putting out tell¬ 
ing advertising, means that are peculiar to itself—such 
as entertainments, exhibitions, and programs before the 
parent-teacher association. Then there is the splendid 
publicity value of gifts to the school by generous private 
citizens. Conspicuous among these are the Ohazy Land¬ 
ing Rural School in New York State and Du Pout’s gift 
of a $300,000 elementary sdiool building to the city of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

BOOIAX EACTOUS PEOUMATfc TO THE INBIVIDUAL SCHOOL 

We come now to a consideration of some of the social factors 
entering into the interpretation of the individual school to its 
people. 

Ml^^^^gmortant of all is the spirit or atmosphere of the school. 
A vit^Ppint must he recognized throughout. This social spirit 
in the school means that the teacher is, in fact, in loco parentis. 
The ©lementaiy-school teacher will feel toward the child some 
measure of the great love and solicitude of the parent, no matter 
how unlovely that child may appear to be. Margaret Slatterly 
tells of Jimmy,” a red-headed boy who was making life miser¬ 
able in her classroom She decided to visit his home. She found 
the mother bending over the washtub. “ I have come to talk with 
you about Jimmy,” said the teacher The mother’s face lighted 
up and she began with enthusiasm to explain what a fine boy 
J immy was, how helpful he Lad been to her ever since hia 
father’s death. Miss Slatterly never mentioned to the mother 
how troublesome Jimmy had been in school and somehow after 
that Jimmy was not troublesome. 

The relationship between school and home is an exceedingly 
important factor in the socialization of the school. The social 
spirit spreads from the school out into the homes until their 
reaction becomes a unified positive force in the life of the school. 

The most important social factor, however, is undoubtedly the 

1 t • 
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teaclior’s relationBliip to tlie individuiil child, especially to those 
to whom the school’s program seems unsuited- 

In every grade there are children who loom large as problems. 
The teacher must come to take a more scientific attitude toward 
Buch cases. She must leam to diagnose and must know what 
agencies may assist in the solution. In the modern elementary 
school the teacher has available the following infoimation or 
procedure to help her render such necessary services: 

(1) The pupil’s educational history may be studied from the 
permanent record card. 

(2) His physical condition may be studied from the health 
card or he may be suggested to the nurse for a special 
physical esamination if the record seems unsatisfactory. 
This IS an absolute essential to the proper understanding 
of the child. Poor physical condition, often some defect 
easily corrected, is frequently responsible for the trouble. 
Innumerable instances could of course be cited. 

(3) The pupil may be proposed for an individual mental test 
which will be given by a trained psychologist from the 
child study department. 

(4) His home conditions and social environment will be in¬ 
vestigated, for the asking, by the visiting teacher. 

(6) Pinally, the teacher may consult in detail with the prin¬ 
cipal or assistant principal concerning a problem case. 

(6) Furthermore, the complete study of the individual child 
may lead to his transfer into a group more nearly suited 
to his needs. The modern elementary school provides, 
in addition to the r^^lar grades: slow-moving groups, 
special classes of all grades for the mentally handi¬ 
capped, classes for non-English speaking children, lip- 
reading and sight-saving classes, a coaching teacher who 
tutors small groups. For the physical needs there are 
available such agencies as the open-air school, day nur¬ 
sery, medical dispensaries, and dental dispensaries. 

Needless to say, the teacher who is alert to the needs of her 
individual children, who cultivate a studious scientific attitude 
toward her problem children is building up good will toward the 
school in ample measure. 

And, too, the teacher in addition to her service in interpreting 
the social spirit of the school through her classroom work, makes 
it possible through her help to carry out a program of interpreta- 
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tion. through the wider activities of the school, activities in which 
she plays a vital part, such as the activities of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and ainular projects. 

Within the limited apace of this article we cannot do moie than 
list ft few of these importanL activities: 

(1) The activities of American Education Week during 
which time parents visit the day school, committees of 
prominent citizens inspect its work; an evening session 
of tho day school ia held; the evening school is open for 
the inspection of adult education; finally, at the end of 
the week a significant parent-teachers meeting is held 
with a progi’am designed to inteipret to the parents im¬ 
portant activities of the school. 

(2) Original playlets written by the dramatic teacher effec¬ 
tively explained to the parents tho solution of pressing 
problems. 

(3) The Parent-Teachers Association is exceedingly effective 
in interpreting to the parents important problems con¬ 
cerning the health of tho childrcii 

(4) Tho Parent-Teachers Association raises money to pro¬ 
vide free lunches for needy children 

(6) The provision of various memorials may come about in 
such a way as to bo an effective means of interpietation 
such as a bronze tablet erected to the memory of alumni 
who laid down their lives in tho World War; American 
flags presented to the school for all classrooms; an honor 
flag from the G-.A.K.; and another from the American 
Legion, raemoiial flags for the assembly hall; one from 
tho family of an alumnus who died in the World War, 
an exact duplicate from tho aliunni in memory of a be¬ 
loved teacher, a memorial fund to meet emergency 
deficits in the lunch fund, a memoiial fund whose in¬ 
come 18 used for the express purpose of providing trans¬ 
portation of pupils to the great out-of-doors. 

(6) The cooperation of tho Chamber of Commerce in devel¬ 
oping ft closer relationship between old and new Amer¬ 
icans, especially through personal visits in the home with 
invitations to attend evening school 

(“7) Private financing of a boys’ evening recreation center, 
the iiiteiest in which extends far beyond the boundaries 
of the school district 
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These, then, are some of the social factors which bring about a 
more willing public support of its school. The importance of the 
pToblem of interpreting the sdiool to its people ia paramount, 
Upon the superintendent of schools and the building principal 
ia laid the heavy responsikhtj of studying their reapeotive com¬ 
munities and organizing the program of interpretation beat suited 
to meet the needs. 



KESEARCH PROJEOTS AHD METHODS IR 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

A Study of the SooiAi aj?i> Cuxtural Baoegjiounds 
OP Maxwell Traikihg School Stcdents 

T HIS study was undertaken at the Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers of Brooklyn, to discover with what cultural equipment 
the student enters upon his professional training. To he sure, 
there are certain requirements to be met on entering the sehool. 
A physical examination assures that no serious physical defect 
exists. The applicant for admission must have graduated from 
a high school having a four-year course whose standing is recog¬ 
nized by the City Board of Education- Certain stipulations are 
made concerning the nunaber of hours of English, of science, and 
what not, which the student must have had during his high-school 
course Ilia oral English must be fair. The principal of his 
high school must recommend the student as having a good moral 
character. 

And BO the students present themselves. What do we know 
of them ? What attitudes, habits, ideals, have they developed as 
shown by their activities? What manner of living is theirs? 
What are their intellectual interests? What do they read? 
What form does their recreation take? What health practices 
are theirs? In what social activities do they engage, and what 
religious affiliations have they made? With what heritages are 
they endowed, under what handusapa must they work, and what 
economic burdens do they share? What amount of leisure time 
is theirs? What language equipment have they, or what language 
handicap ? 

This study began with a queationnaiie, which was given to the 
entire freshman class, during the last month of the freshman 
year. The class numbered 372 students, of whom 342 were pres- 
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en.t at the time the queationnaire was given. A selection o£ 168 
papers "was made, as typical of the dass gi'oiipings. 

These papers were divided as follows: 

Papers of 

(1) Amencan-boTa students, withhoth parents American-born. 

(2) American-born students, with one foreign-born parent. 

(3) American-bom students, withhoth parents foreign-bom. 

(4) Foreign-born students, with both parents foreign-bom. 

The purpose of this division was to group together for study and 

comparison those students who naay he said to have in some de¬ 
gree a common heritage from the point of view of New or Old 
World backgrounds. Much interesting data is forthcoming and 
although in some respects it is limited and unsatisfactory it is 
hoped that by personal interviews, the limitations may be supple¬ 
mented, and corrections made. 

And now comes the question as to how far our training schools 
meet the special social and cultural needs of these young people 
presenting themselves for training. Should such needs be a prob¬ 
lem for our special consideration? Are we considering it? Are 
we solving it ? How ? 

Rose A. Taffb 

An- Expeeimbntal Study of the Hevexopment and Measuee- 
MENT OF Health Peacticeb op Elementary 
School Ohildben 

Leading educators agree m placing the attainment of indi¬ 
vidual health as the first objective of education. Unfortunately, 
they do not agree upon the method which can best realize this 
objective. There are two main, methods of teaching health in 
vogue throughout the elementary school of today; one is the 
traditional method of teaching health knowledges to obtain health 
practices, and the other is the newer method of inculcating health 
praotieca and attitudes through the medium of regular school 
activities. 

This experiment provided two groups of elementary pupils in 
a Ne-w York City School whose intelligence,’- social background, 

^ Intelligenco measured by fcho Stanford revision of the Bmot-Simon intel¬ 
ligence test 
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and academic achievement^ were comparable. The comrol group, 
according to the traditional method, had health taught as a flulh 
ject in the curriculum with a preflcrihed course of study and a 
specific time allotment on the program. The experimental group, 
according to the more modern method, considered health an objec¬ 
tive of all education and an integral part of the entire school pro- 
gram. The period of experimentation extended throughout one 
flohool year. At the beginning and end of this period each group 
was measured Eveiy pupil had a record made of his attendance 
and punctuality practices, a physical examination to discover his 
physical defects, a G-ates-Strang test to determine his health 
knowledges, a Payne health scale to check up his health practices 
and attitudes, and a week’s dietaries to give a comprehensive pic¬ 
ture of his food habits. 

In every instance the two groupa were comparable at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment At the end of the experiment, thia was 
no longer true. The experimental group had acquired more 
health practices, knowledges, and attitudes. They had better 
attendance and punctuality records. They had corrected more 
physical defects. They had better food habits, and last but moat 
surprising, they had acquired more academic knowledge during 
the year than the control group. All of which would indicate that 
the method of teaching health used in the experimental group 
made more vital changes in the life of the child than the method 
used in the control group. 

Mam Best Gums 


> Achievement measured by Stanford acbievemont teat, Kelly, Ruoh, Terman. 
Advanced Exflmmation—Form A. 
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IRA M.GAST 
New York Ufliveraity 
PnnoipBl, Public School No. 8, Jersey City 

The practice of grouping pupila in achool according to intelli¬ 
gence is being quite generally adopted among the more progressive 
school systemfl. What is the attitude of the sociologist toward 
this movement ? 

The sociologist is not concerned with native intelligence as 
suchj nor particularly with the results of intelligence tests as a 
basis for educational procedure. lie feels that the emphasis of the 
testing movement has been to turn the attention of the educator 
away from the most desirable social outcomes, and to cause him 
to proceed on unwarranted assumptions. Intelligence test results 
are not measures of native ability alone. They are measures 
of pupil responses to test situations; but are not necessarily 
measures of anything else in particular. Test results do indicate 
a composite quality of health, energy, ambition, training, and 
many other traits which aid or hinder successful achievement 
"We have tended to forget that the child is a personality as well as 
an intelligence and that he has attitudes as well as abilities. 

Eeafions assigned for homogenous grouping according to some 
social trait are essentially; (1) economy in learning; (2) improve¬ 
ment in educational procedure; (3) improvement in kind andquab 
ity of training; and (4) more adequate adaptation to pupil nature 
and needs. If educational practice were sufficiently standardized 
even within a particular school so that a pupibs mark would have 
specific meaning, and a grade reached would indicate definite 
social accomphahment, there would he little need for other than 
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a standard age-grade table for pupil placement witbm a school 
grade. Pupils having completed five years of acliool work at the 
age of eleven years have a composite homogeneity as a group far 
surpassing a gi'oup selected at random. The same is time of pupils 
older than eleven years who have just reached the sixth grade 
in school Where school conditions permit of a sociological pro¬ 
cedure, the placement of under-age and over-age pupils in the 
same group is not justifiable. 

1 . Economy of Learning. Pupils should be given all the 
socially significant training that is possible within a given period 
of time Superior learning technique and better habits, atti¬ 
tudes, and ideals should result from school procedure Thei*e 
appears no justification for rushing bettor pupils thiough school 
in much less than the standard time nor for spending less money 
to educate the superior than the inferior.' 

2. Improvement in Educational Procethire Pupils making 
normal progress in school and not failing in their work are on 
the whole healthier, and capable of moie and better work per 
unit of time It is important that an inventory ho mado of the 
health habits and practices, attitudes, knowledges, and skills, as 
a basis for more economic adjustment to the environment This 
adjustment is both collective and individual. “ There is a collec¬ 
tive learning process as well ns an individual learning process 

3. Improvement in Kind and Quality of Training. For proper 
training the curriculum must provide for die creation of com¬ 
munity changes and practices and for methods of discovering 
to what extent school instruction does affect such changes.® Every 
educative situation set up by the course of study, method, meas¬ 
urement, or by virtue of the school and class organisation should 
contribute to the improvement of individuals in their social rela¬ 
tions It IS possible, then, that even the teacher should be selected 
whose personality and culturo satisfy most nearly the needs of the 
particular group. 

‘ Henry W Holmes, Twenty-first Year Book of the National Society^for the 
Study of Education, Part II, p 121, 

* G. A EUwood, “What ifi Educational Sociology?’^ T/ieJoumato/ Ediicationoi 
Sociology, 1, 27. 

® E. George Payne, The Journal of Educational Sociology, I, 1, iv 
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4, Adaptation to Pupil Nature and Needs. OvriL Purt* toe 
ventured to suggest th.at the achool may be reaponaible through 
wrong training for much of the antisocial behavior of society. 
The procedure of the classroom cannot be determined in terms 
of the learning process alone. Learning takes place in a social 
situation In the classroom ia n group of interacting personalities, 
the teacher being one of these.® Unfavorable social environmeni 
and antisocial induenco must not be tolerated. It is essential then 
that harmony and homogeneity abound to the fullest extent if tho 
achool is to assume its proper function—tbo development of desir¬ 
able habits and attitudes to accompany the acquisition of essential 
knowledge and akilla. 

< Cyiil Burt, The Young Delinquent, (D. Appleton & Co, 1&26) 

^ Harvey W Zorbaugh, “RoBeorob in Educational Sociology,'^ The Journal 
of Educalioml Soaologg, I, 20 



BOOK REVIEWS 

P-upil by W. C Kbavis New York D G. Heath, 1926,348 pagCB. 

The author states the pui^oacs of this volume as: to set 

forth clearly the problem of maladjustment in the junior and 
senior high schools,; (2) to present an analytical treatment of the 
case method as developed by phyaiGiaiiS) psychologists, psychi¬ 
atrists, and social workers as a piocodure for the diagnosis, prog¬ 
nosis and treatment of (maladjusted) individuals, (3) to show 
the technical application of the case-method procedure to the 
educational adjustment of pupils, and (4) to demonstrate con¬ 
cretely by actual example the application of the ease method as 
a modus ope)andi in counseling and guidance.” There follow 
discussions of the problem of pupil maladjustment, the need for 
pupil counseling and guidance, the technique of the case method 
as applied to counseling and guidance, and a set of complete case 
records illustiating “social maladjustmont/^ “physical and 
health disabilities,” “ endocrine deficiency,” “ deficient previous 
school training,” “ speech disabilities and emotional complica¬ 
tions,” “ ineffective habits of work and study,” and the like 

Dr. Reavia^s volume is another indication of the dawning real¬ 
isation among schoolmen of the fact that the child is a personality 
as well as an intelligence, that education must take account of 
attitudes as well as abilities. Dr. Rcavis has not, however, 
fully appieciated the lelationship of personality to social experi¬ 
ence, or the way in which the school situation is related to tlio 
situations represented in the family, play group and community 
Nevertheless, Pupil Adjustment^ properly supplemented by lead¬ 
ings and lectures, should make an excellent text foi a course on the 
teacher as adviser or on the visiting teacher, should prove a valua¬ 
ble handbook foi school psycliologi‘>t8, visiting teacheis and school 
social workers, and should have a place upon the shelves of every 
school library. 

New York University Hakvey Zouhaugh 
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The Scholarship 0/ Teachers in Secondary Schools, by Edward A Fitzpathick and 
PERcrvAiiW Htjbton. New York The MacmiUan Company, 1927, Part 1, 
pp lie +• 109, Part II, pp xih + 208 

The purpose of the Sachs prize, in competition for which these 
essays were submitted, is to improve the scholarly efficiency of 
secondary-school teachers. The authors have made practical sug¬ 
gestions based on investigations of existing practices relative to 
the training, certificating, and assigning of teachers. Due empha¬ 
sis has been, given to fundamental deficiencies, such as lack of 
tenure, largo annual turnover, inadequate salaries, and improper 
supervision. These conditions form & foundation of quicksand 
on which the building of any scholarship structure would be 
futile. The same course, of endeavoring to secure the utmost 
value from our present teacher-traimng institutions, has been sug^ 
gested. The need is not for additional formal training of the 
vax'iety usually acquired with academic degrees from our colleger 
and universities, but for a combination of professional training 
and scholarship enabling the teacher to develop in his pupils those 
habits, skills, knowledges, and appreciations, which should be ob¬ 
tained in a secondary education. 

To the question, “ Is teaching a profession ? ” the answer given 
is decidedly “ No The very existence of a profession presup¬ 
poses technical knowledge and corresponding skill acquired 
through long study and practice. Germany trains for a life work, 
tlio average length of service being over thirty yeaia We tram 
and our teachers serve six years on an average. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that professors in Germany have received high social recogni¬ 
tion. In America, the ideal of a professional status could be 
approached if the responsible agencies, in coopeiatiou, made fur¬ 
ther diagnostic analyses of the teaching job and then put into 
practical application the best of the accumulated suggestions 
That some such course will be followed, is the hope of tlie authors 
of these stimulating essays. 

New York University Mauguerite Dickson 

ExlTa-Cumcular Acfmlics in the Junior andSemor Iliffh Schools, by J IIoembu 
and C F Allen New Yoik. D. C. Ilcalh & Co, 1926, pp 111 -t- 333 

In addition to a foreword by Professor Elbert 1C Pretwell, and 
an introduction by President Lotus D. Coffman, the book contains 
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three cliaptera relating to the underlying principles and methods 
of developing an extracurricular-flctivities program, eeverLteen 
chapters, each dealing separately with a particular activity, and 
an extensive bibliography, arranged by chapters, well selected, 
and annotated The authors have based the extracurricular pro¬ 
gram on a philosophy which holds that the program of the schools 
should be Buoh as to reduce to a minimum the amount of external 
drive, and iiiorease to a maximutu the amount of internal drive of 
the pupil. It IS clearly shown that any type of extracurricular- 
activitiea program, to be properly developed, must have the intelU- 
gent and sympathetic cooperation of teachers. How this co¬ 
operation may be secured is pointed out. 

Seventeen types of activities are discussed. These include 
Student Participation in School Control,’^ Athletics,” “ Inter¬ 
nal Accounting in the Local School,” and “ Commencements.” 
Each chapter dealing with a particular type of activity includes 
a discussion of this activity, its nature, function, and place in the 
educational program of the secondary school. In these discus¬ 
sions the authors have drawn widely from experience in this 
general field, the language is clear and easy, and the outlines 
set forth are of a practical nature Commencement exercises are 
included as a type of extracurricular activities The authors 
are the first to diacuas the commencement as an cduoativo process, 
and this will open up new thought in regard to this school pro¬ 
cedure which at present serves none too well as a secondary school 
function 

The hook fills a need. It states a philosophy and contains a 
program of action It will be found suggestive and practical m 
helping the junior and senior high-school principals and teachers 
develop a wider and more effective program, and :n more nearly 
realizing the major objectives of aecondaiy education. 

New York TJniveisity Benjamin Floyd Stalcup 

Secondary Education, by Auduby A Dooolass, BoBton. Houghton Mifllin Com¬ 
pany, 1927, 649 pages 

Within the last year or two several publications dealing with 
various phases of secondary education have made their appear¬ 
ance. The present volume justifies its appearance on the ground 
that there is a demand for a text which will give a summary of 
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raany of the recent inveatigations in secondary education. The 
author aSBUmea correctly that huay teachers and principals lack 
time to familiarize themselves -with such investigations. 

The text is divided into three mam parts. The first chapter of 
Part I describes briefly the European background of the American 
secondary school and the aubaequent rise of the Latin grammar 
school, the academy, and the American high school. In chapter 
t'wo the author discusses the recent tendencies in the reorganiza¬ 
tion of secondary education, including the junior and senior high 
schools and their functions. Ihi a discussion of the functions of 
the junior high school, a careful summary has been made of its 
purposes and of the findings of the moat recent investigations. 

In Part II the secondary-sdiool pupil is discussed under various 
headings: (a) mental and physical charaoteristics, (b) individual 
differences, (o) elimination and its chief causes. Chapters ten 
and eleven call attention to one of the greatest of the problems that 
face the secondary-school administrator and the teacher, that of 
guidance. Here is given a brief xlsumS of the earliest attempts, 
the results of the latest investigation, and descriptions of prac¬ 
ticable plans now in use. Administrators will do well to make an 
intensive study of these chapters if they would find many of the 
causes of their difiiculties and sugg^ted remedies for the same 
In the latter half of the book (Part III) the author reiterates 
nnd elaborates upon the modem conceptions of education as main¬ 
tained in the Cardinal ‘principles of Secondary Education,^ The 
last two chapters treat of the two most important phases of second¬ 
ary education; the program of studies and extracurricular activi¬ 
ties. The author gives representative types of programs of study m 
progressive cities. He is extremely cautious in avoiding the peda¬ 
gogical error of assigning too high a place to extracurricular activi¬ 
ties or insisting that we grant them definite recognition. 

Although the author lays no claim to originality he has done 
Q useful piece of work in bringing together and summarizing much 
recent material and representing it in a tabular and graphic 
form. His somewhat exhaustive list of 60 tables and 40 graphs 
are sufficient evidence that he has mad© skillful use (as the preface 
acknowledges) of tho investigations and writings of otheis. It is 


^ U S Bureciu of lilducivtion Bulletin No. 35, 1918. 
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fair to say that the book will be very uaeful both to students of 
secondary education and to teachers in service. 

New York University Paul S. Hillbie 

Creative School Cmirol, by Puimp W. L Cox. Philadelphia. The J. B. Lippm- 

cott Company, 1927, 320 pi^es 

There has been much written of late on “ creative education.” 
Most of it has been rather bewildering to us ordinary mortals who 
teach. For it has largely been written by artists who have irked 
at the task of making clear to ua the details of their technique 
And it has set up as a goal a mystical something called “ self- 
realization/’ which too often has left us with a program of imme¬ 
diate activities to tie to. 

Creative School Control makes several departures in. the litera¬ 
ture of creative eduoation. We are confronted not with young 
geniuses, but with the ordinary youngsters of the junior and senior 
high school Their creative education takes place not through 
the media of color, word pictures, or clay, but through ordinary 
group interests and activities. Learning is pictured as taking 
place in a social situation, as being less dependent on abilities 
and formal curricula than on the interplay of attitudes that is a 
part of school life. And Dr Cox sees with unusual clarity the 
role that the school plays in passing on the tradition and tech¬ 
niques of the community. 

In presenting the school as a situation in which the child may 
build up an adequate conception of his social role, Dr. Cox dis¬ 
cusses, among other things, the curriculum, and classroom proced¬ 
ure of the creative school, home-room activities, physical recrea¬ 
tion and athletics, clubs and societies, assemblies, student publica¬ 
tions, student politics, grade congresses, student councils, student 
participation in school administration, and school social prob¬ 
lems. These discussions are not mere theory, but aro packed with 
practical observations and suggestions that have giown out of Dr 
Cox’s long experience as a sehool man and out of the experimental 
procedures of the city and countiy school upon which he has 
drawn. 

Creative School Control is one of the high lights in the new 
literature of the school. Many a schoolman will lay it down with a 
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I10TV viaion and a quickened inter^t in kis work. Among them 
will he those who, like the reviewer, will regi'et that they could not 
have come up through such a school. 

New York TJniverflity Hahvey ZoEBAnoH 


NEWS EEOM TEE ElELD 

Professor Oharlea A, Ellwood of the department of sociology of 
the Eniversity of Missouri la enjoying his sahhatical leave in 
study and travel in Europe. 

Professor Erwin S. Selle, Imad of the department of social 
science of the State Teachers College of Winona, Minnesota, 
spent the past year completing the courge Tequirementa for a 
doctorate in educational sociology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. He has added a new course in edu¬ 
cational sociology to the department of social science at Winona. 

Er. Joseph K. Hart, one of the eontributing editors of this 
publication, has accepted a professoiship in the department of 
philosophy in the State University at Madison, Wisconsin. His 
work began there with the opening of the present school year. 

Assistant Professor Harvey W. Zorbaugh of the department 
of educational sociology of the School of Education, New York 
Hniveraity, is taking a leave of absence for the present school year 
for the benefit of hig health. He is spending his time in Arizona 
and New Mexico* 
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Lomax, Paid Sanford, ABSOCiate Professor of Commereial Eduea- 
tion, School of Education, New Yorh TTniversity. Professor 
Lomax is a Missourian by birth, receiving- his B.S. from Mis¬ 
souri and his Ph.D. from New York TJniversity. Professor 
Lomax has taught in the Normal School at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. He has been a member of the New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Education, as well as the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. 

P&ndry, Elizaheth R., has received her B.S. degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois and her A.M. from Haiward. She has served 
as vice president of the Vocational Guidance Association of Los 
Angeles, and more recently has been associated with the charac¬ 
ter education, inquiry at Teachers College. 

"West, Nathaniel G., holds an. A.B. and A M. from the University 
of Rochester, besides having done graduate work at Teachers 
College Por a number of yeais, Mr. "West bas been an ele¬ 
mentary-school principal in Rochester. He is now on leave of 
absence completing his doctorate at New York University. He 
is likewise giving courses in elementary education at the Uni¬ 
versity. 

For sketches of other contributors, see preceding issues. 
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ElUTORIAL NOTEB 

TP HE .Touhxal of Edl-oatiokai. 5>oc’IOeogy hns rt'oenetl a gicat 
many comments and sngj^cgtions about the publication. A ninnber 
of editorial comments have been made m vaiioiis 30111 iiala The 
statement in The Survey of Ootolicr 15, i927, is repioduccil hero 
bccansc it Tepvcsontb m part what The Jouhxat. would like to say 
eclitonally Tho comnient is as follows 

Thp new Journal of Educational Socuihgif inukcs its ajipcurancc thjq monlli 
with the hopeful subtitle, "A Mapa/,inc of Theory imd PnictiLC ” Thougli it is 
pabhsViod m New York, its cihlonal board, headed by E George Payne, now o\ 
New Yoilc University, is icprcscntativc of what sociologists have eonie to calf 
"tlie Chicago point of view ” 1 'ho 0011)1^*11^ of tins (nst iiuinbei is upon icsciirch 
and cNpeiiinent, with two departments offonng opportunity for readers' dis¬ 
cussion and a depurtincnt of News from the Field Sociologists ought to weloomo 
tins new journal Doubtle'-s in Ihia field Ihere i-> plenty of peiliuent mntonal 
available, but all sociology is ui the flux and pniticulnrly educational sociologv 
This IS not to be icgrctted because life itself is very much in tlie flu\ Very 
naturally thereaic u nuinbei of hrnnd&of sociology which have a jiertment bearing 
on education Between these there is not always the best feeling, indeed there is 
always friction between Iht sciences, pcrliaps a sign of health A very un- 
Btimulating state of afTaiia would undoubtedly settle ovci us if friction censed 
But since theic are these many schools of sociology and since they arc all w orking 
in tho field of social resoaich, most of which has some educalioiiul iinphcaliona, iL 
seems that this new journal hns made a timely appearancu 

Tjie Journal is aiiMous to pioiiiotc the study of odiiciitional 
sociology tbroiigli tlic National Sooicty, as ludiciitfJ previously lu 
editorials. We are therefore gliid to include lioio a tonfatR’e pro- 
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gram of the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy which meets during the Ohnatmas holiday recess in Washing¬ 
ton, B. 0. 

Tentative PnoanAM of the National Society for the 
Study of EnucfATioNAL Sociology 

The Forenoon Sessm^ December 29,1927 

Science, Sociology, and Education,” 

EoBEitT 0. Anqell, University of Michigan 

“Towaid an Agreement as to the Content of Educational 
Sociology,^* 

Eoss L, PiNNEY, Universtiy of Mmesota 

“ The Literature of Educational Sociology,” 

C. D. Ohaicplin, Pennsylvania State College 

Th Luncheon Session, December 29,1927 

Reports of studies now being made in the Sold of educa¬ 
tional sociology: 

A, 0. Bowden, New Memo State Teachers College 
Nathan Miller, Casmegie Instiiuie of Technology 
0. Myking Meiiub, WtUenberg College 
and others 



PERS017ALITY AKD SOCIAL ADJUSTMEI^T 

HARVEV w ZORBAUGH 
New York TJmvereity 

WITHIN the year I happened in upon, a class in psychology 
for teachers The matnictor -was the principal of a large high 
school in an Eastern city. He was teaching through the extension 
department of a large university. He was lecturing on neurones, 
After listening for the better pait of two hours to a discussion 
of axonea, synapses, ganglia, and the chemistry of nervous conduc¬ 
tivity, I picked up with some curiosity a text which the student 
next to me had put down on the seat between us. It was by a 
well-known psychologist of the older generation, a book widely 
used in colleges and universities until within the past few years. 
The first one hundred and fifty pages were devoted to the physi¬ 
ology of the nervous system. The balance of the book took up 
in turn various abstracted mental ** functioning, such as sensa¬ 
tion, perception, cognition, thinking, imagination, and affectivity 
Interestingly enough, the second half of the book contained no 
referonee whatever to the facts about the physiology of the nervous 
sjstcm developed in the first half, and there was little in the text 
to suggest that psychology had anything to do with the behavior 
of real persons in actual life situations 

It occun'od to me that many of us who are now teaching studied 
psychology when it was learning to talk, when it was more inter¬ 
ested in mastering a vocabulary than in research, more interested in 
the mysterious ways of the mind ” than in behavior. I can vouch 
for the fact that there are many teachers today—and by no means 
all of them in our hamlets and villages—to whom Freud is merely 
a corrupter of youth and Watson an agnostic who would destroy 
our belief in a soul, to whom KofFka—if he chance to be more 
than a name —13 the person who has been wrangling with Thorn¬ 
dike as to whether childien leain like cats or like apes, to whom 
Freeman’s recent discoveries as to the inheritance of intelli¬ 
gence ” and Thorndike’s recent researches into the relative learn¬ 
ing ability of children and adults, for example, are unknown. 
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!Mast of utp, of c'oiiise, have bad our eai'lior ps^diulogj supplo- 
moiited by more recent profosaional tranung But a cursoiy 
suivey of the tcJcta used in normal aclioola anil in ac'itlcinic col¬ 
leges (frotn wlucK a large part of imr tOdcUmg popnlatum come&) 
IS not leaasiiriiig The “ educationalpsychology taught m 
noTiual Rud tiRining schools has becomo highly specialized about 
the learning process, has made almost a fetich of “ tests and meas¬ 
urements,” has intercatcd itself m abilities and iiitcUigence to 
the exclusion of attitudes and personality Not long ago T sat 
lu the office of another high-school principal while he interviewed 
a siiHcn, defiant boy who had just been reported as failing three 
subjects. After the interview ho loimirkcd to me, The boy is 
unquestionably deficient ” When I doubted this lie referred 
me to ft statement by n weU-kuown educatioiiul psychologist as to 
the correlation between mental deficiency and school failure. 
When I asked if the boy had been tested, be admitted that he 
bad not. The boy subseqnonty turned out to have an T Q of 
128 1 The psycliology tangbt in academic colleges is perhaps 
better becfiiiso less specialized. But here, too, we find but frag- 
mentary discussions of the recent contributions to our knowledge 
of behavior that have been made by the sociologist, ethnologist, 
glandular chemist, psychiatrist, psycho-aiinlyist, and the experi¬ 
mental nuTseiy The behavionst, to be suie, is beginning to come 
into bis own. But the psychology of our colleges is still largely 
a blend of the traditional brand with the sov-disani “ scientific 
psychology ” (which gave the world the yellow cab and “ job 
analysis”), an extension of psychology into the field of sensory 
and motor phenomena- The possibility of studying actual behav¬ 
ior lather than tho processes of a nervous system that still defies 
OUT microscopes and galvanometers, the clinical conception of 
personality, the sociologist’s query as to whether behavior may 
not be explained more adequately in terms of the social situation 
than in terms of the biological orgaiiiaui, the ethnologist’s stressing 
of culture,” have as yet made little headway 

Wo are having it borne in upon us from all sides today that 
‘^preparation for living in our contempoiary civilization,” the 
professed goal of raodeni education, is not ineiely an affair of 
motor skills and logic, but that an increasingly complex mechan- 
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ical civilization demands incieaaingly stable emotional attitudes 
and personnhtiea Every phase of mir life—political, social, 
industrial—affords evidence of this fact Especially arresting 
IS the testimony of those whose duty it is to salvage shipwrecked 
personalities—judges of our juvenile courts, psychiatrists iti our 
behavior clinics, social ■workers for our charity societies, visiting 
teachers in our schools * 

Surely the task of the public school is only half completed if, 
111 addition to building shills a-nd habits of correct thinking, it 
does not concern itself with the conditioning of emotional atti¬ 
tudes and the tormation of personality traits that will facilitate 
social adjustment. The purpose of these papers is the mobil¬ 
ization, in a nontechnical but oignnized foshion, of our present 
knowledge of personality traits and theii relation to school suc¬ 
cess and social adjustment, in the hope that it will prove of 
interest and value to many whose everyday duties have proved too 
pressing to permit their keeping m touch with the fiontiers of our 
knowledge of social behavior Lest what follows seem to fall 
short of fulfilling this promise, it may be well to point out hero 
that our researches into the meebaniams of social behavior are 
only begin-ning to take us beyond the common-sense level 

OBIGINAn NATUBE 

Our subject falls into foiii natural divisions: original nature, 
our social world, personality, and social adjiistmeut Wc shall 
discuss them m tum. 

In studying personality and social adjustment, wo are not so 
much interested in the morphology and the physiology of the body 
as 111 its behavuor When vte apeak of behavior -we lofer to the 
wa^s in which the person as a whole acta with leference to the 

‘ Dr Smiley Blanton, director of the Minncapoha Child GiiidaiicG Clinic, 
■wrote recently, “That children do not outprow their diflicuUies is sho^vn by a 
study of one hundred iinselocted hiRh-achooI students, made by the Minneapolis 
Child Guidance Clinic lost year I^Uy one half of thorn, although doing good 
school work, had emotional ponflicta and warped altitudes which certainly will 
interfere with their success in life A study of more than one thousand un- 
Bolected college students, juniors and seniors, has shown that fnllv half Imvc 
emotional difficulties that will prevent them from realizing their highest pos¬ 
sibilities, while fully ten per cent have maladjustments serious enough to warp 
their lives and in some coses to cauac mental breakdowns unless properly treated ’’ 
Child Guidance Clinics, The Red Book, October, 1927 
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situations which, surround him* Bodily structure determines the 
general nature of bodily behavior, of course. But we can assume 
that bodily structure bears a constant relationship to behavior and 
proceed directly to the study of the ways in which the individual 
behaves in various situations.* Here and there, where a knowledge 
of physiology seems essential to our nndeistanding of some aspect 
of behavior, the necessary facts wiU be presented. But an elab¬ 
orate presentation, especially of the functions of the nervous 
syateni, is unnecessary. We have made relatively little progi’eas 
in analyzing the nature of events within the nervous system And 
we have made less progress in demonstrating relationship between 
specific behavior acts and specific nervous processes.® Even if we 
eonld trace each bodily response m all its psychological ramifica¬ 
tions, such a procedure would have for us but the theoretical 
interest that describing the behavior of a gas engine in terms of tho 
interaction of electrons and protons would have for the automotive 
engineer. Understanding and control of behavior will be achieved 
by studying behavior, for the present, at least, in terms of situa¬ 
tion and response rather than by attempting to deduce it from 
physiological proceaaea. 

So, in inquiring into original nature, we are not so much con¬ 
cerned with the body with which the baby is born as with the 
behavior mechanisms* which it displays at birth, its unlearned 


* By Baying that we may assume that the body bears a constant relationship to 
behavior, we mean that the structure and physiological function of bodily organs 
Bct hnuLs to personal variations m b«havu>r patterns, and that these limits ate 
the same for each person Thus, the fact that we do not eat wood is no doubt 
due to the nature of the alimentary tract But the fact that a given person eats 
prunes, but cannot eat anaila is the tcbuUs of his experience^ Whnt one person 
may be expected to do in a given situation, as over against what another person 
may be expected to do, is plainly not alone determined by the structure and 
physiology of the body 

The exceptions to tins statement that we must recogniae m facing the problems 
of sex, race, and “individiinl'’ differenrca (including pathology of the nervous 
system) will be discussed in another place 

3 This IS not. to discount or ignore the aignificiince of the brilliant research of 
such men os Sherrington (T^ Ji^tgraivoe Action o/ Ih^, Nervous Syslern), Hetrick 
[The Neurological Foundalions of Behaviour), Cannon, Loshley, Watson, Carr, 
and others. Those interested in the essentials of physiologv ns related to behavior 
will find a readable and accurate account m "Vi^tson’s Behatnomm Herrick’s 
Brains of Itals and Men contains an equally readable, though somewhat more 
technical discussion of the nervous system. 

* Tlie word "mechanism” is used by the student of behavior, as by the student 
of physical phenomena, to denote a predictable sequence of events—in the case of 
beliav lor a predictable stimuluB-reapouae wriea. 
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responses to stimulus-situations, tlie common behavior equipment 
which we all share and out of which the individuality exhibited 
in our personality traits is fashioned by our social experience. 
An adequate conception of original nature can best be developed, 
perhaps, by contrasting the ideas of the instinct school of psychol¬ 
ogists with those of the behaviorists. Such a contrast will serve, 
further, to make clear the difference between the old and new 
methods of studying behavior. 

—jifext month Profesaor Zorbaugh wiil contrast the instinct psychology 
with behaviorism 



SUCCESS AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY' 

ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jii 
District SupermteTwieiit o( Scliools 
New York Citj' 

D OES equality of educational oppoi-tunity mean identical 
organization and curriculum thi'oughout a school system ? May 
dilferences of capacity and background be taken into account 
111 planning ao aa to enable each child to experience success ? The 
two propositions seem to be supplementary to each other, and T 
take the liberty of recasting them into move compact form as 
follows. May the organization and caiTicuhim of a school system 
bfi ao planned as to take into account diffei*ences of capacity and 
background in order to enable each child to experience success ? 

To attempt to answer this question it is necessary at the outset 
to define the term ‘‘school system/’ and to recognize its imphea- 
tioiis "What is meant, piesumahly, is the institution of the public 
schools of a political unit, a city, foi example, with the emphasis 
on the word “ public.” It follows that we must note the essential 
and significant difference between the status of a public school and 
that of a private-venture school. 

In the case of the private school a contract is entered into between 
the owner or manager of a school and his customers or patrons, 
who are the parents of the pupils in his school The manager 
conducts his school along lines of his own dovismg nnd m accord¬ 
ance with his own policies, prospective patrons look at his school 
and then take ifc or leave it. If his school attracts patrons, then 
business is good, and he is warranted in assuming that his methods 
are satisfactory If the patrons come and go, and mostly go, then 
ho must realize that he is not giving satisfaction aa a purveyor 
of schooling, and he may seek and find the explanation in the kind 
and quality of hig administrative and pedagogic methods. In 
othei ivords the private-school owner is subject to much the same 
business piiiiciples nnd is dependent for success upon the same 

'An address delivered before the conference of the Teachers Union Auxiliary, 
October 1 , 1927 
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qualities ns is the shoe manufacturer, the retail storekeeper, or 
the milk distributor 

The public school, by contrast, has a totally different ‘Status 
It IS not responsible to individual parents. Its authority does not 
derive from them It has no contract with the parents of its pupils 
either individually or collectively. It is not organised by its pupils 
or their guardians, noi supported by them except mcidontally. 
Its primary interest, theiefore, is not the satisfaction of llieir 
demands. 

The public school is the creation of the state It is organized, 
supported, and conducted by the commonwealth for the common 
weal In any community each and every person, whether he 
wills it or not or whether he knows it or not, is a financial sup- 
portei of the public school. Though all too frequently he does not 
realize it, he has an essential interest in the public school, regardless 
of whether he has children or whether, if he haa, they do or do 
not attend the school In our United States, each State has incor¬ 
porated in its fundamental document a pioviaion for the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of a system of public instruction, and 
the legislatuie has transmuted this mandate of the State consti¬ 
tution into actual schools, State organized. State conducted, and 
tax suppoited 

The manager of a private school can go into business and. go 
out of business as the humor takes him; the State is in the busi¬ 
ness of providing schooling in. perpetuity. The managei of n 
private school can opeiate his school pretty nearly in any way lie 
wishes so long as be pulls in the business. He may rim an excep¬ 
tionally good school or he may run a lamentably poor school, lie 
may fawn upon wealtliy patrons, be may violate eveiy sound peda¬ 
gogic principle and method, he may be undemocratic, ovei bearing, 
weak and mushy—anything so long ns business keeps coming liis 
way. The State, on the contiaiy, must operate its schools with 
intelligent heed to both the true needs of the individual pujul and 
the common interest of all the people 

The State goos further than merely to offer freely the benefit 
ol public schooling to the individual child. It cannot stop at this, 
for there are paieiits who, from one motive or another, would 
give their children no educational advantages at all Hence the 
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State says to every parent “ Ton must enroll your children in our 
common educational institution—the public schools of the State 
It makes the single reservation that you may, j£ you prefer, give 
them elsewhere, but not at public expense, an equivalent minimum 
of education satisfactory to it. So far does the State go in its 
efforts to conserve its sovereign interests as well as the interests 
of its constituent members that it inflicts penalties upon parents 
who neglect the education of their childieii. When necessary, it 
even resorts to the ultimate and drastic penalty of taking their 
children away from them and assuming for them the entire 
guardianship of those whom they have neglected. 

The status of the public school, as noted in the foregoing, has 
two leading significances in relation to our topic The first is that 
the public school has no choice as to the personnel of its pupils. 
It must and does admit to its ranks children of all races, of all 
varieties of social background, of all degrees of economic condition 
—in short, children of unlimited combinations and permutations 
of hereditary and environmental factors. This means that the 
pupils in a public-school system represent the widest range of indi¬ 
viduality—from the moron to the genius, from the stolid to the 
hysterical, from the stable to the errant 

The second significance is that the State must treat all its pupils 
so as to meet a twofold interest—the interest of the collective 
state and the interest of the individual pupils. This status of the 
public school is often overlooked or not understood by parents and 
alas* at times by school administrators. For example, when a 
parent complains that his child ia receiving unjust, deficient, or 
otherwise incompetent treatment at the hands of a teacher, the 
complaint is too often thought of and settled in teniis of imme¬ 
diate personal relationship The true situation is that a valid 
ci’iticism of a school is of far greater concern to the State than it 
can lie to the individual complainant Tlie parent is deter¬ 
mined only that Ins child shall receive proper tieatment. The 
Statons position is that if any school or any class is not good enough 
tor the coinplainaut’s child, it is not good enough for any child. 
The parent is the profectoi of hia own children, the State is the 
protector of all eliildien within its domain The inteiest of the 
State demands that it shall discover as soon as possible its own 
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error 12] having licensed and employed an incompetent teacher, or 
in any other way failed to provide proper service. 

We Bpeak of the two interests whidi are furthered by the State 
—its own interest as a sovereign, entity, and the- interest of every 
individual, himself a sovereign unit in the State There is, after 
all, little conflict between the two A satisfactory citizen—in 
the broadest connotation of the term—will be satisfactory to him¬ 
self as an individual. Conversely, an individual properly edu¬ 
cated—again in the broadest connotation—is bound to be a good 
citizen. Society cannot ignore th© true interests of its component 
individuals as individuals; no individual can ignore the time inter¬ 
ests of society—the group of which he is a member and to which 
he owes all the benefits of social living. 

Having noted the chief implications of the term “ school 
system ” we are in a position to consider our question up to a cer¬ 
tain point, i.e., “ May the organization and cumeulum of a school 
system he so planned as to take into account differences of capacity 
and background But the question does not stop here; these dif¬ 
ferences, it says, are to be taken into account “ m order to enable 
each child to experience success And now we face the pre¬ 
eminent diiflculty of attempting to define “ success ” 

What do we mean by saying that the child is to experience suc¬ 
cess ? Before speaking affirmatively let us note that there are 
some things, popular acclaim to the contrary, that success is not. 
Success IS not to bo found in the implication of the words of the 
overstrenuous character in the play who pounds the table and 
screams “ I want what I want when I want it ’’ Success is not 
to be found in having a lot of money, or in going through life 
without having to work, or in always being “ happy ” We cannot 
accept the dictum, sometimes promulgated, that the object of edu¬ 
cation is to see that children are happy, if that means that they are 
never to be crossed in their desires but are to have their own way 
in accordance with their passing moods. 

No right-minded person would wittingly harm a little child, 
or, for that matter, any one else But life as it really is, is above 
all else discipline, and he is truly the iwihappy child who conies 
undisciplined into maturity cherishing the idea that the function 
of his fellows is to make him happy. When I use the word dis- 
1 3 
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ciplino” I have m mind, of course, intelligent, constructive, 
guiding discipline; I am not tlimking of bnitnlity, of iinwarraiited 
assaults upon body, mind, emotion, will, or soul. But if paients 
and schools do not, in the right sense of the word, discipline a 
child, society will; and the last state of that child will be worse 
than the first. So much on the negative side, now positively, just 
what 13 success ? 

The dictionaries tell us that success is the attainment of a 
proposed object,” “ the favorable or prosperous termination of 
anything attempted ” For our purpose, however, an important 
qualification of this definition is necessary. We must consider 
the character of the ‘‘proposed object.” A buiglar when he 
“ burgles ” and gets away with it presumably experiences success. 
Fagin, conducting a private-venture school for pickpockets, taught 
his pupils to succeed in their chosen profession of picking pockets. 
But tho State can scarcely encourage larceny or count pocket 
picking among the arts in which its individuals should ho made 
proficient A truant doubtless experiences a thrill of success when 
be eludes the attendance officer, but tho State does not provide 
officers in order that boys may experience this kind of aucceas, 
For oui purpose, then, w'e must qualify the definition of success by 
saying “ the attainment of a proposed worth-while object.” 

Perhaps we are not now much nearer our goal, for we may still 
ask: W?iat w ivorlh white? From the standpoint of the State 
and the State’s schools, anything that is of immediate or ultimate 
value to society is worth while But this is hardly enough We 
must, on behalf of the individual, go a step farther and say that 
nnything that is of immediate or ultimate value to himself is woi th 
while, with the single but highly important limitation tliat the 
thing must not be mimical to society; i,e., he must respect the 
rights of Ilia fellows. 

One thing to be noted is that, just as there are individuals and 
individuals, so there are successes and successes hTot all worth¬ 
while objects aie attainable by every individual. One atar differ- 
Gth in glory fioin another star—but they are both stars Henry 
Ford makes automobilea; his friend John Burroughs wrote hooks, 
both men are accepted as successful; both have contributed to the 
social welfare Even within a single field of endeavor there arr 
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varieties of eiiccess. I don't know tke respective I. Q.’s of Walter 
Palmer and of Henri Matisse, but let’s guess they are somewhat the 
same. Matisse, however, would scarcely accept one of Palmer's 
winter scenes as a standard of his own success, nor can we imagine 
Palmer getting any thrill in painting one of Matisse’s odalisques. 
Yet each m his way is rated as a success and each, presumably, 
is laboring for the joy of the working ” and drawing “ the 
Thing as ho sees It for the God of Things as They Are,” 

So, too, m a group of pupils who grade alike in intelligence 
there are inevitable differences m the direction of their interests, 
and consequently in the direction of their possible successes. Tom 
and Harry are in the same classes Each has an I. Q of 100 
Tom attains 50 pei cent in his term’s work in Latin and 100 per 
cent in chemistry; Harry gets 100 per cent in Latin and 50 pei 
cent in chemistry. Both are failures or both are successes, accord¬ 
ing to who IS talking. The chemistry teacher says Tom is a won¬ 
der ; the Latin teacher says he’s a dumbbell Which is he ? Let 
him cast the first stone who has never fallen to a 50 in any subject. 
Tom stands an excellent chance of becoming an eminent chemist, 
Harry an equal chance of becoming an inspiring teacher of Latin, 
Would it not be an impertinence to ask: Which is the success^ 
T et us rather say with Pope, “ ’Tis man’s to fight, but Heaven’s 
to give success.” 

We are not quite ready yet to attempt to answer the question 
propounded, for what does it mean to experience success? Can 
we not experience success without being in the eyes of the world 
successful ? It seems that we must distinguish between subjective 
and objective success, between what feels to the individual like 
success and what society rates as success. Society claims the right 
to demand that the individual in his activities render some worth 
while service—that he cariyf at least his own weight in the social 
structure. Hence, what he is doing is of concern to it, quite as 
much as how he feels while doing it 

A simple-minded giant may develop a lot of success-complex 
out of carrying a load of rubbish from one corner of a lot to an¬ 
other and back again, but society does not rate him a success until 
he disposes of the rubbish in the interest of the public welfare 
The village ne’er-do-well seems to get a lot of satisfaction out of 
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just settin’ ” and whittling, but tUe villagers say he ought to 
be making a whifiletree of an axliandle. 

The public school, then, as the representative of society cannot 
he content in merely letting each child have the feeling of success 
without regard to whether the product of his effort is in itself 
of a worth-while character. Hence, when it is asked whether the 
school system may be so planned as to enable each child to experi¬ 
ence success, it must mean that he is to have this experience m 
the accomplishment of some object that is worth while from the 
standpoint of social or individual value as well ns fiom the stand¬ 
point of his own pleasure in accomplishing it. 

In making this distinction, however, we must not overlook the 
pedagogic factor. The school is tenehtngj therefore it must await 
results of value objectively the while it is developing in the pupil 
aubjectively a series of conquests. The school may well be satisfied 
for the moment with the degiee of a pupil’s success that is glowing 
to him but is not yet yielding a product of intrinsic value. For 
example, to take a material product as an illustration, a boy in the 
woodworking shop may experience success in gradually acquiring 
the ability to plane a straight edge; then to make a moitise and 
tenon joint, then to sandpaper a surface; then to handle filler and 
varnish. He has not yet produced a single object of value, but the 
school IS biding its time, looking forward with pedagogical assur¬ 
ance to the day when the boy collates all these preliminary but 
necessary processes, these subjective successes, into one objective 
success in the form of a table. 

We may now consider the relation of success to individual 
capacities and backgrounds. We may distinguish between quan¬ 
titative and qualitative success Of two children attacking new 
problems in arithmetic, the one with an I Q. of 60 cannot expect 
the same quantity of accoraphshment as the one with an I. Q. of 
120, yet the quality of the emotion of success experienced may be 
equally high in. one case as in the other. 

When the 1201. Q.’er solves 120 pioblems in the same time that 
the 60 I. Q 'er solves 60 problems, former, we may say, has 
been twice as successful as the latter But the child of lower 
mentality may have had every thrill of accomplishment that the 
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other child has had In tins sense of satisfying experience both, 
children may be said to have been equally successful. 

Before leaving these attempts to catch the elusive connotation 
of the -word success, let us note that undoubtedly the most re¬ 
splendent success, subjectively at least, is a noble dissatisfaction 
with one’s own greatest efforts—the momentary glow of accom¬ 
plishment followed hy the aspiration to still greater accomplish¬ 
ment. Thus one goes from success to success, always successful 
hut always unsatisfied—with evei the watchword “What nextf’ 

Now to return to our topic. We must agree, I am sure, that 
the school system ought to take into account differences in capacity 
and background—that it should have respectful regard for the 
individuality of the individuals The school, if it is to do this, 
must endeavor to develop to the utmost the latent power of each 
individual as an individual, to help him to find himself and his 
work, and to guide him in weaving his “ behavior pattern ”—to 
iiso the current term—so that, still being himself, he will be a pre¬ 
eminently useful member of society. Thus he will loam to say 
with Van Dyko* 

“ This is my work, my blessing, not my doom, 

Of all who live, I am the one hy whom 
This work can beat be clone in the proper way.” 

These aims accoinplisbod, the pupil will be both a succese and 
experience success In tbe process, however, he cannot avoid the 
rigors of training Of necessity he must be trained in the habits, 
skills, and knowledges that are, at once, his rightful heritage and 
his social obligation. 

Thus far, we have developed rather the academic and the philo¬ 
sophical answer to our question—the State ought to organize its 
schools so as to attain the objects stated But, practically, can it do 
so ? What the school should or might do and what it may or can do 
under actual present-day conditions are two different propositions 
Converting the question before us into practical teiins, it may be 
stated thus. What does the school now do to recognize individual 
differences, and what more can it do ? Here as frequently we meet 
tbe idealist and we meet the practienlist, but it has been aptly 
said that “ between the gi’eeters of the millennium and the prophets 
i 3 * 
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of disaster there are to be found those -who carry on by taking 
what seems to be the wisest next stop.’^ Xiet us then ask ourselves, 
in practical terms, what are the wisest “ next steps.” 

I propose that we talk not of Utopia, but, let us say, of New 
York City. I admit it might be interesting to lay out a program 
for forty teachers under ideal conditions teaching one pupil— 
Heaven save the pupil I But rather let us face the problem that 
really confronts us, with one teacher teaching forty oi more pupils 
undei all sorts of unfavorable cireumstanecs. Whatever the actual 
conditions, favorable or adverse, it is clear that the school owes it 
to itself and to its pupils to give a maximum of sewiee to each and 
every one. Indeed, if it does not itself succeed in this, its own 
problem and its own challenge, how can it expect to train its pupils 
to succeed'? With thel^ew York City school system as a type and 
our text, and not by any means to exhaust the possibilities, I 
suggest six important next steps.” 

The first steps would be naturally to extend advantages alreadj 
to the credit of the picsent organization. It is evident that the 
problem of taking into account differences of capacity and back¬ 
ground, has not been unconsidered or neglected. There has been 
a piogressive recognition of both physical and mental handicaps 
Pupils thus handicapped cannot well experience success when put 
into competition with normal childicii, nor really succeed when the 
rules of the game are the same for all participants. Sport recog¬ 
nizes the handicap \ education con do no less. When the handi¬ 
capped clnld is placed in a group of hia peers, two advantages 
accrue;, ho is given his chance, and the noimal class from which 
he is taken can be administered more satisfactorily in the interest 
of the normal pupils 

Ill the New Yoik school system the number of special classes 
tor the handicapped is nearing a thousand. Of these, more than 
lialf are for pupils with physical defects—the blind, the weak- 
sighted, the deaf, the cardiac, the undemouiished, the tubercular, 
the crippled There are nearly 400 classes for the mentally defi¬ 
cient, with the title, possibly inapt, of “ungraded” classes 
In addition to this provision of special classes, there aie over one 
hundred teachers doing adjustment work. Sixty-eight of these an? 
giving home nistrnetioii to children unable to make the trip to n 
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sehoolj 27 are toaching or aupeivising tiie teaching o£ apeccli 
improvement, 15 are visiting teachers, lun^on oflicera between 
school and home All these vaiions agencies are diiecting their 
efforts toward helping the less fortunately endowed childien to 
adjust themselves successfully toward the strenuous life which is 
flowing on about them 

But much as has been done, much remains to be done Thou¬ 
sands of New York children who merit the special attention of 
these adjusting agencies are without it, to their own detriment and 
that of their more normal neighbors There is lack of piiblio 
and even professional recognition of this gap between what ought 
to be and what is The figures tliat follow tell the story In 
the estimate for the 1928 budget, of 243 additional ungiaded 
teachers asked for there were allowed—^what shall we gness? Half 
the number? No, 15, or six per cent Of 2 5 open-air teaching 
positions asked for, 5 granted; of 18 sight conservation, 6, of 26 
home instruction teachers, 8; of 29 speech improvement, none, 
of 13 visiting teachers, none Surely, this points the first import¬ 
ant “ next step ” Aiouae public, profossionah and official opinion 
to the need for the adjustment agencies asked for by the experts 
in charge of the work. 

The next advance to he noted concerns itself with the pupils 
who do not need the attention of special agencies They are the 
pupils 111 the so-called regular classes They have already been 
classified into different groups with coiiespondiiig modifications 
of the curncuhiin. It is a quarter century since one Brooklyn 
school established rapid-advancement classes in the 7A-8A grades, 
segregating the brightest pupils and enabling them to accomplish 
three terms work in two About the same time opportunity ’’ 
classes were devised for backward pupils. Since tlicn the piin- 
ciple of differentiation has been widely extended until today it is 
a regulation that wherever there are tivo or more classes in a 
grade—and that means in the majority of schools—it is required 
that the pupils be grouped m classes according to tlieii ability 
bright, noimal, and alow Even where thoie is but one class to 
a grade the pupils are to be grouped within the class. 

There is still need foi improvement, based in part on the pres¬ 
ence of many overlargc classes. The fow btudie.s so far made of the 
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class size seem to agree that there la little or no coi relation between 
small class and scholastic progress. Wo must not, however, take 
these conclusions as a final argument against attempting to reduce 
the teacher’s pupil load, for these studies do not take into account 
the very factors we are considering. Tho American city school, 
faced in recent years with the great problem of dealing with a 
large number of pupils m a single room, has developed a wonder¬ 
fully efficient technique of mass instruction. An ordinarily skill¬ 
ful teacher of the preseut-day tradition can probably get as telling 
examination “ averages'* with a class of 45 as with a class of 35. 
But what has become of the individual pupil? His health, hia 
interest, his initiative, his moral development, his social adjust¬ 
ment—in a word, hia true success—^may have been touched but 
little if at all. Without evaluation of those factors—difficult indeed 
to obtain by any testing methods thus far devised or easy to pre¬ 
vision—we are not warranted in concluding that the size of class 
is a factor to be ignored if the school is to concern itself with edu¬ 
cating every pupil in the many directions m which he is reasonably 
educable. 

The teacher must linow every pupil; that means there is an 
upper limit to the number of pupils he can adequately serve. On 
the other hand, the individual must have the benefit of a substan¬ 
tial number of social contacts; that moans there is a lower limit 
to the size to which a class should be reduced. We may not know 
the ideal number of pupils to a class, grade by grade or group by 
group, but we can probably agree that 30 is better than 40 and that 
20 IS better than 10. To establish the practice in New York City 
of no classes above 30, or even, as a start, above 35, would mean 
a substantial increase m the school budget. Second “ next step ” : 
Domonstrate to the taxpaying public the need for smaller classes 
Next, we note progress made in many directions in material 
and physical equipment. Two hundred by three hundred feet is 
the minimum site now taken by tho Board of Education for the 
erection of a new elementary school. Indoor as well as outdoor 
play space is on a liberal scale. The gymnasium—there are two 
in many buildings—is part of our modern standard equipment. 
The specially equipped rooma—drawing, sewing, aoience, 
woodworking, homemakmg, library, nature-study—all evidence 
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a recognition of sometliing bt'sides the three R’s. All new build- 
inga are to have both kindergarten and kindergarten extension 
in adjoining rooma of one and one-half clasaroom units oacb. 
Standard equipment eliminates seats and desks in all kindergarten- 
extension rooms. Over one hundred kindergarten extension 
classes are now in existence and we may well regard this as a sig¬ 
nificant break in the wall of mass instruction. Third “ next step : 
Urge the leequipping of old building, so far as it is in any way 
possible, to bring them up to the standards already admitted as 
necessary in new construction. 

Wc turn now from extensions of present officially recognized 
progiessive tiends to consider the more divergent practices still 
in the experimental stage—attempts to recreate the whole organ 
ization and atmosphere of the traditional clasaroom New York 
City, it must be admitted, has not been to any marked degree 
officially receptive toward such movements This may be said 
without disparagement of the work of the Bureau of Reference, 
Research, and Statistics This bureau, for one reason or another, 
has not been able to function extensively in its research phase. A 
distinct lack in the present administrative organization is a labora¬ 
tory department. Experimentation is hit-or-miss, privately ini¬ 
tiated, difficult of conducting "within the crystallized formulae of 
administration. Such innovations as we get are apt to be tied 
up with personalities and personal interests The scientific ap¬ 
proach 18 lacking. Propaganda takes the place of experiment. 
Fowih “ next step ”. Secure the establishment of a bureau or di¬ 
vision—the details of the machinery are important but not to be 
gone into here—that shall (1) act as a clearing house of pro¬ 
gressive educational ideas, (2) search throughout the world—not 
omitting New York City itself—^for sincere and worthy new 
methods and devices, (S') conduct experiments in selected schools 
under scientific conditions, (4) evaluate such experiments but 
only in due time, and (5) recommend, with supporting and con¬ 
vincing data, the extension ol oxpcniaents that have proved their 
worth. 

The scope of the question before us is so large that we can 
make but inadequate leference to the problem of the high school. 
For lack of time, we may only strike at \yhat seems to be the under- 
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h ing limdaiii' ital diflicult} Fijlh *‘ncvt stop”* iSecnre the 
nceiptancc of the piopoaitioii that the aecomlary sehool is not a 
soliool teaching traditional 30'Callcd higb-schoo! subjects to a 
■loleetcd group of pupils, but u school aervmo adolcsceiita aud 
teufluiig them and not subjects, fearlchsl}' letting the application 
ot this principle lead ivheTe it may. 

Tmally, ’W’e must take thought of what is perhaps the most 
hafiling phase of our problem, baffling bcenugc it concerns not the 
form bill tlio sulstancc, not the rules and regulations but the 
atmosphere and the spirit. First and last, the omx of the sitiia- 
tioii la the tctLclier. Equipment, organization, tciicliei—but the 
greatest of thc'^e is the teacher, I use the ivord teacher in the 
generic sense, to include all those directly or ludircetl} concerned 
with the pupil. Put a stolid, indolent, luiedncftteil college grad¬ 
uate in charge of a class under admittedly ideal conditions and 
lus pupils will CNpGvicncc success only as they contrive to escape 
liini and his u'ays. But put a teacher with brain and heart in q 
forbidding loom, with meager equipment, snd even under unsym- 
pathetio supervision, and somehow and in some way he will make 
the very walls shine witli a brooding glory and the eager faces 
about him glow with the spirit of accornphshment, 

8i^ih and Inst “ next step Transform nil our imine teachers, 
our UTKleredncated teachers, oui overfnyolous teachers, our over- 
Bcrious teachers, our tired teachers, our discouraged teachers, into 
the radiant teacher who breathes initiative and lives success and 
vhose very living is contagious Just how^ I don’t kiioiv. Do 
you? 
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I 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

S PEAKING broadly, the purpose of eomniunity organization is 
to apply rational guidance to social change Change 13 peipctnal 
whether or not there is any attempt to direct it, and many social 
theorists have affected to boliOYe that any attempt to direct it will 
only produce nugatory results. I find moie satisfaction and intel¬ 
ligence in the thesis that human reason is privileged to modify 
somewhat the course of social change, and that the nature of this 
modification is qualitative The reference to qualitative change 
implies, of course, standards of evaluation of experience which 111 
some minds create the assumption o£ ultimate values. If one 
were to admit this assumption he could very easily define com- 
muiiity organization as the conscious rational guidance of social 
change toward certain perceived goals of ultimate good. I do not 
think, however, wo need to move so rapidly Wliy can we uat 
satisfy our craving for finality by accepting change itself as an 
ultimntG, and then wc can think of qualitative improvement in 
reference to 1 dative standaids which themselves aic sul)jf(‘t to 
cnlaigcinent and enrichment I should he satisfied to sc<‘ as the 
aim of cuniinunity organization nothing more “ Utopian ” than 
the conscious attempt to secure for society as a whole the r(*,tl 
values which have been secured hy the more enlightened 
of society That is, the honltli, wlinlegome recreation, and (‘ppor- 
tuiiities for all-1 ound oYprossion enjoyed by those who aie adniic- 
tedly favoicd 111 these respecS should provide latliei roiicu'lr 
goals for oomnunntv lOiih/atHui Tins view (Minies Mune v( 1 \ 
specific negative impliealiniis to the naluie of the entei]Jii'-i‘ It 
can he neithci palmudiatic 1101 emnjdclely philaiilhrn}ne Whili* 
recognizing that tlie cutting (‘dgr* ol social lenson f(»niid in iIh' 
best equipped, and that the lesponsihility foi leadership will 
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doubtless always bo with them, 1 cannot preserve even the logical 
integrity of this discussion if I grant that opportunities for all¬ 
round expression are consistent with a paternalistic conception 
of community organization. If the foregoing means anything at 
all, it means that community organization embraces more than 
welfare work 3 it embraces the education of the masses. 

The method of education, preaenta some troublesome problems. 
Should a public bathhouse be provided before the people for whom 
it 13 intended have developed a demand for a bathhouse * Some 
would call that pateimahain. Of course the State could invoke 
the police power to compel people to bathe on the grounds of public 
safety, but the extent to which such coercions are employed is tho 
measure of tho failure of real community organization. The issue 
will be clearer if it can be perceived that the means of education 
are not all vocal. A public bathhouse, lake a merchant’s window 
may serve to create a desire through suggestion, People do not 
demand certain styles in advance of their appearance They are 
objectified by persons who, for what reason it doesn’t matter, think 
more persistently and cieatively about styles, and then they soon 
become the common property through suggestion and imitation— 
or perhaps sometimes by satisfaction of somo real rational need. 
Hence we should expect to find community organizers fostering 
modes of expression which have not as yet become common. Any 
community program which stops thcio, howevei, will open, itself 
to tho charge of being aristocratic, or perhaps hourgeo%s. An 
example of this type of criticism is seen in the scornful designation 
of the Y. M. 0 . A, as a “ club for middle-class boys ” 

In delimiting the field of community organization wg arc re¬ 
minded that the science of sociology has grown up 111 modem tunes, 
finding Its plienomcnn in that range of human experience which 
expresses itself in life circles having community objects as their 
aim, but which fall outside the sphere of the single personality 
as well as that of the political It is this range of social experience 
with which community organization should deal in a formative 
and, of course, admimstiative way. Its task is to convert applied 
sociology into the art of social reformation. 

In acknowledging a separation between the political field and 
the field of commiinity organization, I do not wish to emphasize 
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differences oi lines of demarcation. As the modern state func¬ 
tions the fields overlap in a way that might be illustrated by two 
circles having a partial common area, Neither do I wish to 
imply any permanency for this partial demarcation. I should 
prefer to think (and it is not theoretically inconsistent) that the 
common area will gradually enlarge until the circles coincide 
If the purpose of community organization, namely, to enrich 
human experience, is to be realized, it must, of course, express 
itself objectively in some definite form of organization with a 
definite program, Just what the details of this administrative 
machinery should be like it would be presumptuous of me to say in 
the light of the various ineasuies of success met with by the same 
plan in different communities. The safest hazard is that the plan 
of organization should be the one which works best in the local 
situation, One is naturally predisposed to cooperation and coordi* 
nation in such matters, and that will provide adequate geiiemi 
principle against which to check any proposed modification of 
existing machinery In backward communities, where little or no 
community organization has been attempted, it is easy to see 
that the goal should bo a centralized type of oiganization with 
various departments corresponding to the various interests of 
the community life. In situations where the field is already pre¬ 
empted hy more or less effective independent agencies any step 
toward coordination and arrangement which will enable them to 
think m terms of the community as a whole will probably make 
for improvement 
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II 

^VI^AT IS A COMMUNITY? WHAT OUTSTANDING ATTEMPTS HAVE 
BEEN MADE TO DETETIMINB WHAT A COMMUNITY IS? WHAT 
PUBTHEB STEPS ARE NEOBBSABY IN ORDER TO GIVE GREATER 
DEEINITENESS TO THE TERM COMMUNITY? 

I am inclined to believe that there is no such thing as a coni’ 
munity, nijileas indeed the concept may be conceded to embrace 
the entire ambit of liumamty, including the dead and those yet 
unborn The quest for a community of more nariow prescription 
IS instigated by the disposition of the mind to recognize local focal 
points 111 this intricate maze of relationsbips—intellectual areas 
which because of geographical and othei influences exhibit an 
intensification of relationships, both as to number and poignancy. 
The practical drive back of the quest for a community is the need 
for limiting the field of application for a given amount of social 
energy. That is, the community organizer feels that he needs the 
aid that a working definition of hia community will give him. 

Strictly for practical purposes, then, on© can quiet liia theoret¬ 
ical scruples and think of a community as confined to the range 
of relationships which obviously constitute a concentration area 
in the univeisal mass. An arbitrary line can be drawn about tins 
area where the relations seem to beixime a little attenuated 
What we have then is merely an approximation, and it will not 
be advisable to make the line too rigid Is it incompatible with 
the interests of community oiganization to conceive of the com¬ 
munity as expanding and conti*actmg as the function being per¬ 
formed seems to require? 

I heliove the geogiaphieal factor must be considered promi¬ 
nently in defining the commimity, for people cannot escape alto¬ 
gether from the influences of space, but I think the geographical 
unit should be only one of the ways of looking at your coraminnty 
Tina suggests that after all a community worker might well aban¬ 
don the concept of a community and see his field of laboi as com¬ 
prising many communities, not at all perhaps of equal significance 
The number of cleavages it would be profitable to envisage might 
well bear a diiect relation to the size of the geographical area and 
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the density of the population. The multiple community concept 
here suggested would not divide the population checkeiboard-wiae 
The division would rather follow lines of interest. Thus a single 
individual would come in. contact with the community organization 
program m several different capacities. 

In rural work I should he inclined to regard an individual as a 
memher of the town community which is nearest to him measured 
solely by the time it takes to arrive there. Of course there will 
be exceptional cases^ but those can be allowed for Oidinarily 
country people are more interested in the town they can get to 
most quickly than in any other town This question is wonder¬ 
fully complicated. Oftentimes there are several small independent 
towns quite close together whore the sensible thing would be to 
consider them as a unit foi certain kinds of work Sometimes tra¬ 
ditional hostility prevents this On the whole I believe that it is 
much easier to detcimme what your eommunity is lu a given 
instance than to lay down any generalization or rules about its 
determination. 

Many attempts to define ** community ” have been made A law 
in Morth Carolina gives permission for any group of citizens to 
organize a legal community, though it must be limited to their 
school district This is a lawyers^ definition. President K. L. 
Butterfield, Dr. W IT Wilson, Profesaoi B. M. Macivoi, Dr. 
H. L Suns, and many others have offered academic definitions 
Wilson says, What they must have in common in order to form 
a community or society are aims, beliefs, aspiiationa, knowledge, 
and a common undei standing—hke-mindedness, as the sociologists 
say.” Suns adds, “ a common locality, a common type of agricul¬ 
ture, a common blood may be ]U8t as fundamental as a common 
interest in religion, education, business, reeieation, etc. Any one 
thing in common makes a community, many things in coiiunou 
make a stronger one; and ail the things we have seen to be common 
factors, when held in common, make the most complete and the 
strongest community 

Doubtless there ha^'e been numerous practical attempts to define 
communities on the part of those who work in them at commu- 


^ N L Sima, The Rural Commumly (Senbnerfl) 
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nity organization and others, but the only definite cases I am 
aware of where the object was to establish something like a norm 
for communities of a certain class are those of ( 1 ) Professor Bur¬ 
gess, who tried in the city of Chicago to outline “ natural areas 
by questioning large numbers of people as to where they considered 
their comraimity bounds to liej and ( 2 ) Professor Charles J 
Galpin, who conducted a survey of twelve civic centers in Wal¬ 
worth County, Wisconsin. The object was to see how far out 
among farm homes the several villages or towns served any social 
purpose Banking, newspaper, milk, church, high school, and 
library zones were charted, and the lesultant maps led Galpin to 
conclude ** that the trade zone about the civic center forms the 
boundary of an actual, if not legal, community 

If It 18 desired to give further definiteness to the terra “ com¬ 
munity/^ it is obvious that many studies will have to be made of 
various kinds of population areas These studies will have to be 
directed toward measuring both quantitatively and qualitatively 
the interrelations of the people studied 

III 

COMMUNITY DISOBOANIZATION 

Three kinds of disorganization are distinguishable: ( 1 ) There 
is the disorganization incident upon the lack of organization; 
( 2 ) that incident upon too much organization; and (S) that inci¬ 
dent upon social change. 

The first kind may be attended by conflict expressing itself in 
crime, poverty, ignorance, and disorder m general, or it may be 
attended by a state of order based upon habit and custom. Of 
course no Aincrican community is entirely without organization, 
for the political machinery constitutes a minimum form. In dis¬ 
orderly communities, however, the political government is prone 
to reflect the vicious state of public morality. This suggests a 
fourth type of disorganization, namely, that incident upon a con¬ 
dition of corruption and mefiiciency in existing organization This 
introduces no new category, however: It is just a refinement of the 
category uuder discussion 


* C J Galpm, R-uial Life, (Century Company) chap 4 
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There may be some objection to using the word disorganiza¬ 
tion ” to describe an orderly community -where the basis of order 
18 custom My aim m this connection is simply to emphasize the 
point that, from a social worker’s point of view, a folkways com¬ 
munity is disorganized because it is unorganized. Conscious 
control of human progress requires foresight and the definite 
shaping of means to more or less clearly perceived ends. 

Apropos of the second type of disorganization mentioned above, 
let it be noted that the purpose of organization is to secure results 
Now -when a community has so many organizations that they get 
in each other’s way, the efficiency of all is hampered This is 
equivalent to disorganization. 

In thinking of the third kind of disorganization recognized, 
one IS reminded that there is no such thing as a perfect organiza¬ 
tion. It is not only human foibles and -weaknesses that prevent} 
there is still the fact that well-articulated administrative machin¬ 
ery tends to defeat its own purpose by suppressing spontaneity 
and even squeezing the human element out of the service it essays 
to render. A certain amount of disorganization is neceaaaiy to 
give the zest to activity, and to permit of progi’easive adjustment. 
In the larger field of social change the rapid modification of the 
complexion of life by countless forces throws existing social ma¬ 
chinery out of gear. The type of disorganization here concerned 
is not all clear gain, for there is much human wastage in its wake 
—but at any rate it is a wake and not a sinking 

Community organization meets the first type of disorganization 
discussed by isolating the problems of the community nnd setting 
up machinery to ameliorate the effects of and remove the cause of 
the evil Too often it gets little further than the ameliorative 
work, but that is gain if one accepts the humanitarian principle 
1 should say that there are very few communities in America 
where such organizations are altogether lacking 

For overorganization the remedy proposed by corarniinity organ¬ 
ization is a drawing closer of existing agencies This takes various 
foiins, such as fedeiation, amalgamation, and councils of social 
agencies. The principle is to take some of the slack out of the loose 
organization of society The widespread adoption of the commu¬ 
nity chest IS an example of this movement. 
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The third type of disorganization mentioned puta upon com¬ 
munity organization the burden of self-nnalysis and reconstruc¬ 
tion 08 -well as community analysis and readjustment At first 
glance the measure of success attained seems meager. The divorce 
rate, murder statiaticBj automobile accidents^ unemployment; etc,, 
all seem to indict community organization with breakdown. That 
would be too rapid a ooiiGlufiion, however. Social change m 
America places too heavy a burden on community organization. 
Then the rational control of this process is too new in the world^a 
history to carry such a heavy burden. 



PARENTAL OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OE PRIVATE-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

ROBERT D. GOl,E 
TJnivermty of North Dakota 

I N hiB monograph, “ The Selective Character of American Sec¬ 
ondary Education ’’ Counts has studied the parental occupation 
of stadenta in four public high schools and tw private schoois, and 
has drawn certain conclusions therefrom.^ The purpose of this 
present study is to supplement his data by presenting (1) certain 
facts concerning the parental occupations of students m four addi¬ 
tional private secondary schools, and (2) the vocational intentions 
of the students themselves in. three of the schools. 

Counts studied two private schools, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., and the University of Chicago High School of 
Chicago, Ill., from the point of view of the occupations of the 
fathers of the students. The detailed results are seen in Table III 
where percentage figures from four private schools and four public 
high schools are presented. 

Exeter Academy is a nonsectarian school, enrolling at the time 
the study was made about 575 students, all hoys. It is of the 
purely college preparatoi^ type, with annual charges for hoarding 
pupils of from $800 to $1000. The University of Chicago High 
School, on the other hand, is a nonseotarian day school and la coed¬ 
ucational. It, too, is college preparatoi*y, though college prepara¬ 
tion 18 incidental to giving its students a well-rounded secondary 
education Its fee for day students is $275. 

Counts points out that the social composition of the student pop¬ 
ulation in these schools is decidedly different from that of tho 
public high schools of Bridgeport, Conn , Mti. Vernon, N V, St 
Louis, Mo., and Seattle, Wash., seen together with a summary 
of the two private schools in Table I. The two highest groups on 

' G. C Counts, “The Soleetive Character of American Secondary Education " 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No 19 (The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill, May, 1922) 
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TABLE I 


Occupations bt PBRCBUTAaES op Fatbbbs or Guahuianb op 17,266 Students 
IN THE Public High Schoom op BniDaEPonT, Mt Vernon', 

St Louis, and SaATrLB, and61© Students in Pbillipb 
Exeter Academy and the UNrvBRsiTT op 


Cbicago High School 



High Schools of 

PhilhpB Exeter 
Academy and 


Bridgeport, Mt. 

University of 


Vernon, St. Louie, 

Chicago High 

Parental Occupation 

and Seattle 

School 

Proprietors 

19 8 

42 7 

Profeaaional service 

g 4 

31 0 

Managerial service 

16 5 

11 6 

Commercial service , 

. . 9.6 

9 0 

Clerical service 

5 8 

2 1 

Artisan-proprietors . 

4 2 

1 3 

Agricultural service 

2 4 

0 7 

Manual labor 

. . . 29.1 

0 8 

Unknown. 

3 3 

1 4 


Total . . . .. 100 0 100 0 


the occupational scale include three-quarters of the parents of 
children m the private schools, and the manual-labor group is 
almost negligible, 'while in the public schools the manual-labor 
group is as largo as the proprietor and professional groups com¬ 
bined. 

This supplementary study ooncems principally the Lawrence- 
ville School, where the writer ashed the following questions of 520 
boys during the school years 1922-1925: 

“ What is your father^s ocoiipation ? 

“ What IS your own intended occupation ? ” 

“ Why do you wish or intend to follow that occupation? ” 

There is, of course, the ptraaibility that the boys did not answer 
the questions correctly, or that they took the matter as a joke, but, 
from the character of the answers received and the general bearing 
of the boys during the psychological test to which these questions 
were appended, it seems probable that the majority were honest in 
their answers. Hints as to the sort of answer expected were care¬ 
fully avoided so as to obtain the boy’s own reaction, and the 
onswors ranged all the way from a simple statement of fact, such as 
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“ Father as a lawyer, I waoit to be a broker to make monev " to 
explanations more in detail. It was difficult to classify the occupa¬ 
tions of the fathers ao as to bring out the facts, m many eases the 
information given had to be verified either by a personal interview 
with the boy or by reference to other sources Counts’s classifica* 
tion of occupations was followed to enable a comparison to be made 
with Exeter and the University of Chicago High School. 

Table II shows the parental occupations at Lawrenceville, ar¬ 
ranged according to Counts’s classification. More detailed infor¬ 
mation may prove interesting. 

TABLE H 

OccapATioNS OP FxTHEjaa op Boia in the Lawrencevillb Scaooii, 1922-1625 


Parental Occupation 

Number 

Percentage 

Proprietors 

271 

52 1 

Professional service 

120 

23 1 

Managerial service 

56 

10 8 

Oommeicial service 

41 

7 9 

Clerical seivice 

4 

0 8 

Artisan-proprietors 

1 

0 2 

Agricultural service 

10 

1 9 

Manual labor 

— 

— 

Dead, retired, unknown ; 

17 

3 2 


Total. 520 100 0 


Included m this list are forty lawyers^ tbirty-six inercbaiits, thirty 
doctors, twenty-five bankers, eight of whom arc presidents or vice 
presidents, twenty-four real estate men, twenty engineers, sixteen 
brokers, fifteen insurance men, twelve contractors or builders, nine 
auto salesmen, six publishers, five clergymen, three railroad presi¬ 
dents, three architects, and four teachers. There is a small group 
of oil men included under the head of proprietors, since they were 
owners of companies, fields, or refineries There was considerable 
overlapping jn the vocations, because in a number of eases the 
fathers seemed to be interested in several different hues. Afewtyp- 
ical examples are , eoai aud crfce operator and broker, president of a 
salt company and railroad president, owner of a foundry and 
florist, oil man and banker, rancher and banker One man was 
interested in oil, gas, and fanning as well as being a bank presi¬ 
dent. The great majority of the men were heads of concerns or 
1 4 * 
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higher officers and (ixeeiiiives and, aa they became successful and 
prosperous, SL'ciiied to leaeh out into other businesses. The vast 
majority of them were business men. But ten were listed as being 
in agricultuial service, ten in public service, and 120 m profes¬ 
sions, and of these last many were consultants closely allied with 
business. The salient fact is that they had arrived,’^ had become 
successful, and weie leaders in their lines of endeavor Many 
ambitious boys In this country seek to improve on the social or 
financial status of their fathers, but it is clear that the sons of this 
group will have to show exceedingly high qualities of every soit 
to even equal their fathers 

Additional data are available from three other schools, the George 
School, Bucks County, Pa.; the Loomis Institute of Windsor, 
Oonn.; and tho St. Ambiose College High School of Davenport, 
Iowa. The first of these is an endowed Quaker coeducational 
institution, enrolling about three hundred students almost equally 
divided aa to acx The figures given in the following quotation 
from a survey of this school,* therefore, as well as those given for 
the University of Chicago High School and the public schools, 
apply to both boys and girls, whereas in the case of Lawrencevilie, 
Lxotei, loomis, and Sfc. Ambrose College High School boys onh 
are included. 

The profecnt student group (1923) comes very Imgcly from occupational groupi 
odngh social and economic standing The professional group isbeat TcprcBcnted, 
with tho proprietor group a close second Of 249 students reporting the father’s 
occupation, 26 1 per cent belong to the piofessional group, of which enginoera 
and physicions make up almost one half Tho proprietor group contribute 20 0 
per cent, more than half of which is composed of a largo number of unclassiBcd 
elements The agricultural group rnnks third, with 18 8 per cent of the total 
This group includes 44 fanners and 3 nuiserymcn Managerial service ranks 
fourth with 17 2 per cent of the total The other occupational groups m order of 
importaiiCG arc’ commereml service, 8 4 per cent, artisan and labor, 4 per cent, 
and clerical service, 3 2 per cent 

In addition to the occupations of the fathers as outlined, 35 students reported 
mothers engaged in occupations, the moie important of which, from the stand¬ 
point of numbers ate housekeeper, musician, social worker, teacher, insurance, 
farming, business, and owner and manager of an apartment house 

Table III is a composite table by percevitagea of tbe occupations 
of the fathers of boys in Exeter, George School, Lawrencevilie, 

* Report of the Survey of the George School, a Summary The George School, 
Buoks County, Pa., 1925 
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the University of Clneago High School, and the summanEGd totals 
of atudeuta m the four public high schools studied by Counts. 

TABLE HI 

Occupations op FATHEna or Guardians op 17,26.5 Students in the Public 
High Schools op liiuDaEPouT, Mt Vernon, St Louis, and 
Sbaotle, and 1,38S Students in the Phillips Exeter 
Ac'adkmy, Gboroq School, Lawrencevillb 
School, and the University 
OF Chicago IIiou School 

Four 

Tlnivsreity Public 




Lawrence- 

George 

o! Chicago 

High 

Parental 

Eveter 

ville 

School 

High School 

Schoo Is 

Occupation 

1921 

1922-25 

1923 

1921 

1921 

Proprietors 

44 0 

52 1 

20 9 

42 I 

19 8 

Professional service 

31 0 

23 1 

26 1 

31 1 

9 4 

Managerial service . 

10 5 

10 8 

17 2 

12 0 

16 5 

Commerciat service, 

7 fl 

7 9 

S 4 

9 S 

9 6 

Clerical service 

2 6 

0 8 

3 2 

1 9 

5 8 

Artisan-proiirio tors 

1 5 

0 2 

2 0 

1 2 

4 2 

Agricultural service 

I 0 

I 9 

18 8 

0 6 

2 4 

Manual labor 

1 0 


2 0 


29 1 

Unknown 

1 Q 

3 2 

1 4 

1 4 

3.3 

Total percentages 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Number of cases 

201 

520 

249 

418 

17,205 


Exeter, Lawroncoville, and the University of Chicago High 
School me seen to draw from the same occupational strata of 
society; in the fiist school 75 per cent come from the propiietor 
and professional cla'^sos, in the second, 75 2 per cent, and m tho 
third, 73 2 per cent On the basis of the figiiies lepoited the 
George School apparently diaws but 47 0 per cent from these two 
groups, but if those in agriciiltuial scivice are included and doubt¬ 
less many so listed should be included undei proprietors, the- 
percentage would approach that in the other schools. It seems, 
entirely probable that they should be so listed since an ordinaij' 
farm laborer could hardly pay $800 a year fees 

Data impossible to fit into the above classification are available 
from the Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn.® Tins is essentially 

^Annual Report of the Hoadmastn, 1920 The Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn , 1926, 
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a, boys’ boarding school charging about $800 a year for boarding 
boys More than half of its 225-odd boys are in the college- 
preparatory courses, and the remainder in business or agricultural 
couraes. Figures from the St. Ambrose College High School of 
Davenport, Iowa, are also given in Table IV along with those from 
Loomis. It is a Roman Catholie boys’ boarding and day school, 
with the greater emphasis on the day department. 

TABLE IV 

OcctrpATiowB or T'athetrb ob Goabdiamb of Boira in the Loomis Inbiitutb, 
1925, AND St Amdrobb Coeuege High School, 1924 

St Ambrose College 

Parental Loomis Institute High School 

Occupation Number Percentage Number Percentage 


Agriculture 

14 

6 1 

33 

14,6 

Artisan. 

,. 


36 

16 0 

GusuiesB executives 

City and federal employees 

72 

31 0 

3 

1 4 

Clerical, 

25 

11 0 

7 

3 1 

Manual labor 

8 

3 5 


, , 

Merchants . . 

9 

4 0 


. 

Middlemen and office workers. 


36 

16 6 

Ptofesaional 

62 

27 2 

6 

2 9 

Proprietors of small business 
Trade and manufacture 

5 

2 1 

30 

13 3 

TranspoTtation. ., 



12 

5 5 

Unclassified and dead. 

33 

14 5 

63 

27 7 

Total 

228 

100 0 

225 

100 0 

The study of these 

additional 

schools, then, 

except 

in the 

case of St Ambrose College High School, hears out statistically 


the conclusions which Counts reaches and which everyone con¬ 
versant with the situation knows; namely, that the private schools 
draw largely from the upper vocational levels of the population of 
the country. At Exeter, Lawrenceville, the George School, and 
the University of Chicago High School the proprietor and profes¬ 
sional groups include about three-quaxtera of the fathers, and 
with the exception of the managerial group, no other vocational 
group has even 10 per cent of the total. The same condition of 
fiflairs is true at Loomis Institute Artisan-proprietors and those 
engaged in manual labor are almost wholly absent. In the public 
schools the condition is almost reversed; only 29.2 per cent being 
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from the proprietor and professional groups, while 33 3 per cent 
are artisan-proprietors or engaged in manual labor. Counts goes 
on to say, and the data from the additional schools as well as the 
writer’s personal experience in three leading private schools beara 
him out, that: 

The differenccB between the public high school and these private secondary 
schools are actually greater than statistics indicate In all probabihty, for 
example, there is an important average difference between the mnnagenal service 
represented in the two types of eehools Fathers engaged in these occupations 
who send their children to the pnvnte school hold positions somewhat superior, 
as a rule, to those held by fathers similarly classed who send their children to the 
public schools Many of those representing the managerial occupations in the 
lugb school are foremen while thiS grade la practically absent in the private school 
The same may be said of each of the remaining occupational groups, when ex¬ 
amined in the concrete 

In view of the increasing number of Roman Catholic high 
schools, Counts endeavored to secure the cooperation of one of 
their schools, but without success. It is interesting, then, to com¬ 
pare the facta at the St. Ambrose College High School with the 
other private schools as well as with the four public high schools 
studied. There is no evidence to prove that this school is typical 
of all Catholic high schools, but there is no indication that it is not 
Since the classification of parental occupation ueied by Ifeuzil* is 
not exactly comparable with that employed by Counts, absolute 
comparisons cannot be drawn, but an examination of Table IV 
corroborates Keuzil when he says that the table shows no greater 
selection, on the basis of occupation of the father, than is found 
in the public high schools of three Iowa cities studied by King 
in 1914.“ The earlier date of King’s study, however, may invali¬ 
date the comparison, since the increase in high-aehool attendance 
since that time has peihaps decreased the selection. At all events 
this one Roman Catholic school more nearly resembles the public 
high schools in its social composition than do the other private 
schools studied 

The second part of this study is to ascertain the vocational 
choices of the boys themselves and their reasons for choosing them. 

< E W Neuzil, "The Educational Aohievemont of St Ambrose College High 
School ’’ Mastor’e Thesis, XJnivcraity of Iowa (Iowa City, Iowa, 1925) 

“ Irving King, The High School Age (Indianapolis The Bohbs-Memll Com¬ 
pany, 1014-), p, 169. 
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Out of the 520 boys at Lawrenceville, 198, or 30 per cent, intended 
to enter their father's occupation, 206, or 40 per cent, intended to 
enter a diSerent vocation; and 11*7, or 22 per cent, were unde¬ 
cided. In forty-one cases the reason given was a chance open 
through the father, or the boy expressed a desire to follow in his 
father's footsteps, forty-seven additional boys mention an oppor¬ 
tunity through friends or relatives, and in fifty-two other cases the 
hoy was interested in his father’s occupation In the case of 143 
boys, then, family influence is traceable Specific examples 
follow; 

I want to bo a lumberman and boxmoker in a factory The factory la already 
built and the family expect me to go in it. My grandfather built it and expects me 
to carry it on. 

I shall enter the railroad business I nm very much mtercsted m this business, 
and all my family have been railroad men 

My intended profession, cotton planter I desire to follow w the footsteps, 
of my father and love the Delta and its products 

I propose to follow m mv father’s footsteps for obvious reasons 
I want to be a coal dealer, it is very interesting. I wna born in a coal town and 
have, coal in. my blood 

My father \a a (niit grower, barvkw, and real estate broker I shall be a fruit 
grower because the business has been built up for me to stop into, and I know 
the busmesa. 

In most cases where a change from the parental occupation is con¬ 
templated the reasons were specific, including inteiest, talent along 
certain lines, or an opportunity for a start through friends. Occa¬ 
sional replies were very interesting as preaumable reflections of 
the parental attitude For example, one boy, an extremely intel¬ 
ligent fouiteon-year-older whose father was u\ a bank wrote “ My 
business will be anything but banking or some other business 
where it is impossible to get to the top without a large amount of 
money or influence to back me The ambitions of the boys fall 
into the groups seen in Table V. 

It will be noticed that this classification is not the same as that 
given for the fathers, since listing the exact occupation brings out 
more clearly the ambitions of the boys. The total is larger than 
the number of boys answering the questions, for if a boy gave an 
alternate choice, both, were listed. It is apparent that the boys 
will follow much the same lines of business as the fathers, and 
that, excluding those who have not made their minds, the T8 
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TABLE V 


INT13NDED FuTUHB OCCUPATIONS OT 403 BOYS IN THE LaWRENCEVILIjB ScOOOL, 

1922-1925 



Number 



Number 

Per¬ 

Occupation 

mention¬ 

Per- 


mention¬ 

cent¬ 


ing It 

eeninge 

Occupation 

ing It 

age 

Engineering 

163 

38.3 

Newspaper work 

6 

1 4 

Business. . 

70 

16 5 

Mineralogy 

6 

1 2 

Law 

44 

10 4 

Diplomacy . 

4 

1 0 

Manufacturing 

36 

8 2 

Army or navy 

3 

0 8 

Medicine , 

30 

7 1 

Publishing 

. 3 

0 8 

Banking . 

20 

4 7 

Ministry . 

. 3 

0 8 

Architecture 

15 

3 6 

Writing... 

. 3 

0 8 

Agricultural products 

10 

2 4 

Stage.. 

. . 3 

0 8 

Budding , 

6 

1 4 

Teaching... 

1 

0 2 




Inventing. 

. 1 

0 2 


Total. 426 100 0 


per cent who had ideas on th© subject had rather definite ideas 
Seventy boys intended to go into bnaineas and, in moat cases, 
the busmeas was specified. Twenty had ambitions towards bank¬ 
ing or brokerage, as compared with forty-five of the fathers, and 
it is worth noting that many of tlie fathers listed ns bank officials 
were also interested in some other business as well. Substantial 
and successful business men often go into banking subsequent to 
their main success There were twenty-five doctors among the 
fathers and thirty prospective doctors among the hoys. One hun¬ 
dred sixty-three boys intended to study engineering, though only 
twenty-two of the fathers are listed as engineers; the explanation 
seems to be that many who study engineering m college get into 
other connected vocations as their mteiests develop and broaden. 

The reasons why these boys chose certain vocations is instruc¬ 
tive Forty gave no reason. Thirty-three frankly mentioned the 
desire for money, 133 spoke of interest in the vocation, and 143 
mentioned a chance open through their paients or relatives. In 
twenty cases the father desiied the boy to enter a given vocation, 
and this desire was probably present, though unexpressed, in many 
other instances. Fifteen only mentioned reasons which might be 
considered as altruistic If these boys are typical, the private 
schools and the homes of private school pupils do not succeed in 
overcoming the materialistic spirit of the age. 
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TJnlesa these boys concealed their true thoughts, very few were 
attracted by less worthy callings However, some are found. Tor 
example, there was the son of a restaurant keeper who said he 
wanted to become a part of the moving-picture industry “ Because 
there is lots of money in it and it is a life of ease.” Then there 
was the lawyer’s son who wanted to become a banker because 
They make lots of money and never exert themselves.” A third 
was the boy who wanted to become a moving-picture actor “ be¬ 
cause of the attractions of the aame.” The two other boys who 
expressed a desire for the stage were both prominent in dramatics, 
and one said “ I intend to become an actor because it is interest- 
ing, a great pleasure, and is really an art, not a profession.” 

Examples of the more sensible answers given are. “ I expect 

to go into the horse business j horses interest me, I have a good 
opportunity, and I believe the encouragement of thoroughbreds a 
good thing.” Another said: “ I wish to become an architect of 
country homes or public buildings, because I en 3 oy the artistic 
and artistic architecture” The son of an interior decorator 
wrote: I will he an interior decorator and writer, because fathei 

wishes me to be a decorator and I am interested in writing.” A 
well-reasoned analysis was given by the son of a man engaged in 
surveying, appraising, and adjusting (mostly marine); I shall 
follow my father’s business because it is an interesting business 
that will not vary as the financial world increases or decreases in 
prosperity. There is always a certain amount of shipping, and, 
while there is shipping, there is a certain amount of damaged 
cargo. If shipping should go down to a great extent, there are 
always certain lines of work to fall back on, such as automobile, 
railroad, or even, common merchandise work.” 

Some boys seemed mindful of their scholastic difficulties “ My 
father is a doctor, I hope to be one.” “ My father is in the moving- 
picture business. I want to study law or enter the same. Will 
take law if I am able to complete prep school and college, other¬ 
wise go m the picture business ’* 

An example of the bombastic type of reply which might be ex¬ 
pected fiom schoolboys, but which proved the exception rather 
than the rule in this school was • “ I want to be a lawyer, since it 
is the only life work in which one may be financially prosperous 
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and at the aame time retain one’s intellectual dignity.” The 
spelling of the next example is in harmony -with its materialism ■ 
“Artutecure because it is a money proposision.” An example of 
the effect of proficiency in sport on one’s outlook is seen in the 
case of the hoy who intended to follow his father’s manufacturing 
business ox become a golf profeasional. Another boy wanted to 
become a lawyer or diplomat, as ho felt that he " can do the most 
good to humanity as a lawyer and the most good to my country as 
a diplomat.” This same boy finally ruled out diplomacy, for in a 
later answer he said he wanted to become a lawyer “ because I 
enjoy arguing and like unusual situations.” 

At the George School 89.4 per cent of the hoys and guls ex¬ 
pected to finish their course there, and 56 per cent expected to go 
on to college. Fifteen per cent had not decided on anything be¬ 
yond that particular school. Ten per cent planned to enter pro¬ 
fessions requiring normal-school training or training of academic 
and professional character. Seven per cent planned to enter busi¬ 
ness, lialf with further preparation and half direct fiom the school 

At St. Ambrose College High School, of 219 boys, 85 per cent 
expected to finish their secondary course, 43 per cent intended to 
go to college, 35 per cent did not, and 23 per cent were uncertain 
One hundred and seventeen were uncertain as to their future voca¬ 
tion; ninety-four had definite ideas as follows law, fourteen, 
engineering, twelve; accounting, nine; farming, nine; medicine, 
eight, ministry, eight; salesmanship and business, seven, archi¬ 
tecture, three, and mechanic trades, three. 

The above three schools represent three typical levels of private 
schools; the essentially college preparatory, the semicollege pre¬ 
paratory, and the parochial Counta’a study shows that in the four 
high schools, the future intentions of the boys by percentages were 
as follows: college, 6Y 8 per cent, undecided, 16.2 per cent, work, 
10 5 per cent, clerical service, 4 per cent, commercial service, 
o 3 per cent; industrial service, 3 2 per cent, other schools, 3.2 
per cent; professional service, 1 per cent, all others, 8 per cent 

It is realized, of course, that preferences expiessed in high 
school are not necessarily final No doubt, many will change their 
minds or be unable to carry out their intentions Nevertheless, it 
seems fair to assume from the data presented here that boys lu 
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these private schools, especially from the non-Catholic institu- 
tiona, will occupy some of the higher places in the profeasional, 
biisinBaB, and induBtrial world of the next generation, just aa their 
fathers do in this generation. Whether this may be attributed 
specifically to training in private echoola or to the superior advan¬ 
tages -which the boya enjoy from the point of view of wealth and 
social position is beside the point. 

There ia little evidence of any constructive work m the private 
schools m vocational guidance, but it would seem a problem worthy 
of attention. It is vital to those not going to college and would, 
perhaps, lead to some fruitful thinking along vocational lines pre¬ 
vious to the present sudden awakening during the senior year of 
college that the following year means earning one’s livelihood. 



THE MEASUEE OE A COMMUNITY^ 


EDWIN BARLOW EVANS 
Nftw York University 


Tiieee IS always grave danger tliat any rule-of-thumb meas¬ 
urement of a community will become mechanical or slump into a 
case of licking the outside of the platter. An intense inner spirit 
must inform any inquiry. The American people are experts at a 
hundred-yard dash, but not quite so eager to maintain a prolonged, 
patient, and toilsome ]ourney towards an ideal. 

Far too often they seek and pin the blue ri]>boii on quick, flashy 
results. Communities are not refashioned in a day nor a gener¬ 
ation. It IS a alow, discouraging process. The makers vf these 
score cards have made a start. The problem now is to dig deeper 
into the subsoil of community life, to find out the mystic liiingcra, 
for moat men hunger for some higher good, he it but a wisp of a 
hope, a thiead of a broken ideal. No one will quarrel that the 
makers of community scores start with the most tangible needs. 
Now let them take up the ones not so obvious, but perhaps more 


necessary. 

Each plan is based on a few simple categories The West Vir¬ 
ginia plan is more concrete, the Bureau^s mote abstract and philo¬ 
sophical The former is best suited to small and rural commiini- 
tiea, the latter to large and urban communities The West Vir¬ 
ginia plan emphasizes community spirit directly, the Bureau plan 
holds it in solution, as it were. Consequently, it seems to the 
writer that the concrete, simple, direct plan will make greater 
appeal for it will, as Bacon says, “ come home to men^a business 
and bosoms.” 


‘ A Comparative Study of ft Community Score Card. Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D C, and Ltfling ike Commumiy 
6y lU Own Bool Slram, circular number 2S5, Extension Division, The University 
of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia 
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THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF TUB SPIRIT 

The programs of both of the score cards stub their toes on the 
matter of the higher spiritual recreation and rejuvenation that 
come from art and religion. Perhaps they think the drab, crass, 
backwoods communities are not ready for such food, or they are 
reserving it for a second bulletin. What they have outlined for 
physical education is excellent, hut they have stopped just when 
they had a good start. It la a threadbare commonplace that man 
does not live by bread alone. Ho stifles and chokes in the lower 
depths and damps. He needs small doses of “ the light that never 
was on land and sea ’’ ‘ Macy Campbell, a leader in the rural edu¬ 
cation movement in the United States, once told the writer that the 
farmers of Iowa had fat pocketboolcs and lean hearts; that they 
needed Shakespeare more than market reports. 

The community score card is long on political measurement and 
short on spiritual tests In fact the authors run the matter of 
the fourth section “ political development ” into the fifth section 
entitled “ social and moral development,” whatever that means. 
Probably they do not realize the artistic poverty of the average 
home, where there are no books except a Bible, which speedily 
opens at well-thumbed places where repose texts ready to leap 
forth truculently to furnish ammunition for doctrinal and denom¬ 
inational strife, the horse-doctor hook. The Iroquo^s Theatre Uts- 
afiteTj Gene Stratton Porter’s sentimental syrup, and other volumes 
of the mother, home and heaven vintage; of communities wheie 
the local pastors ” are still fulminating their anathemas against 
evolution; where the high-school literary societies died twenty 
years ago and basketball, foamed to a white heat by the betting 
pool-ioom loafers, has taken its place; where there can he no parties 
without stunts; where the women’s clubs arc valiantly fighting for 
culture, but never reach the men and those that need it most—the 
hordes of the youth in fhe overcrowded high schools. Oftentimes 
to gam admittance to one of the many women's clubs one must 
be either a matron or a well-seasoned spinster 

A little genuine beauty, the throb of the heait and the assent of 
the bead that come from reading a great book, seeing a good play 
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or hearing a fine singer would do much to encourage actual patriot¬ 
ism and morality instead of the flatulent type so in vogue today. It 
IS encouraging to note that the little theater is getting big/’ aa 
2'hc New Yorh Times says Let ua have more of them and in the 
smaller communities, too. Beauty is almost the beat thing any 
community can create 5 so let us have more apace for stimulating 
and evaluating it set apart in the next revision of the score card. 

Ill 

THE HTTUE BED BCHOOLHOUSE 

The Little Red Schoolhouae has lost a lot,of its paint. Although 
it still lingers in the gushing drivel of popular spellbinders The 
West Virginia bulletin has taken hold of the school without gloves, 
at least the yard and buildings There are a lot of high-salaned 
country-school experts in state departments of education and in 
nearly all of the large universities, but “ still sits the schoolliouse 
by the road, a ragged heggar sunning/’ flanked by ash heaps and 
ramshackle and often unspeakably filthy outbuildings. Perhaps 
these experts can make no inroads on the monumental inertia, 
ignorance, or poverty of rural communities. The town schools in 
many parts of the United States are a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 


lY 

Both bulletins have a separate division for citizenship or patriot¬ 
ism. Both stress the most neglected element in the national life— 
the obligation to vote. To the writer, democracy will always invite 
the scorn and vitriolic cynicism of hostile critics os long as a large 
percentage of intelligent citizens do not show enough interest in 
good government to register their wills and moral integidty at the 
polls. The makers of the score cards do not give percentage value 
to courses in goverument where both the youth of the land and 
adults seriously study and thrash out in creative discussion the 
nature and function of government in a democracy. Patriotism 
and citizenship are more than saluting the flag and reciting sec¬ 
tions of the Constitution by rote without knowing what they mean. 

1 6 
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With all the good that such so-called service clubs aa Hotary 
and Kiwania have accomplislied, they have signally failed to 
atroaa the stnely of government. Even the liberal-arta colleges atill 
ofier more eotiraea in Greek than in governmout* It aervea to add 
another pregnant illiiatrntion to the truth that the maaa of human¬ 
ity is interested in things m inverse ratio to their distance. The 
remote and ancient are extremely fascinating to the makois of 
courses of study for colleges. So let ua judge a community by its 
earnest desiro to know and practice the principles of good gov- 
einment. 

V 

INTEBNATlONALISJt 

After going through both score plana with high-powei' lenses, 
the writer was unahle to find any reference to the new internation¬ 
alism that IS vexing the conscience of the foremost humanitarians 
Just before Edith Oavell was shot down in the national gendarm¬ 
erie in Brussels ahe is reported to have said, There is something 
higher than patriotism ” 

The Chcaffo Tribune still pinning its faith on the hoary dema¬ 
goguery of the cult of national anobbishness daily punts on its edi- 
toiial page the famous aphorism of Decatur, “My countiy right 
or wrong.” It is not too soon to begin to test the tens of thousands 
of communities in the United States on their world views and 
w'Orld attitudes. Wars and rumors of wars will continue to pUgne 
humanity uutil it is graduated from the elementary school of nar¬ 
row patriotism. International good will is sadly neglected in tbo 
world and it is a pity that the originators of these excellent scores 
lost a rare opportunity to be the first in this promising, unplowed 
field of creative intcrnationaliam. 



IK-QUIEY 

Teachers are generally slow to coneern themselves about prob¬ 
lems oi benlth education. Occasionally a principal will slate that 
he IS not interested m education m health. Is the sociologist 
merely promoting a hobby or is there a vital need for health 
training m the schools ? 

For many reasons it is to be expected that fcilucators •will min¬ 
imize the importanca of education in health. They are thinking 
in terms of their personal training and their earlier individual 
expeiience rather than iii terms of demands upon education due 
to changed living conditions. Health education has ravoly bf3en 
considered an essential in teacher training Superintendents and 
principals having the modem viewpoint often find it difficult and 
even unwise to attempt aehiervemeut m a new field beyond the 
point where the teachers are able and prepared to follow them. 

In the late nineteenth century physiology, anatomy, and hygiene 
came to be quite generally required aa school subjects. Textbooks 
in these subjects were usually written by physicians, or included 
subject matter suitable for physicians. They contained little if 
anything that could keep either the child or adult in practices of 
healthy living. 

The twentieth century has presented the outgrowths of several 
new developments. Modern functional psychology requires that 
subject matter be effective in developing controls of behavior; that 
13, that the subject matter be such as the pupil can use to Ins advan¬ 
tage. Along with the effective functioning of knowledge theie 
has been developing a science of healthy living and practices 
essential to individual health. The World War taught us that 
fifty-one per cent of the young men of military age were phys¬ 
ically unfit for first-line duty; but we were in the midst of a great 
testing movement which tended to obscure the fact that much of 
our school procedure was still based on the antiquated theory of 
mental discipline Educators were content to proceed psycholog- 
icall}-,’’ regardless of any actual improvement in individual 
behavior resulting from school mstruetion. 
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Most oi the teachers now in training and all teachSrs actually 
employed must have had training in service before they realize 
that health is essentially a school function; that health depends 
upon the obaervance of such specific and well-hnown practices as 
are related to nutrition, exercise, sleep, rest, recreation, and clean- 
liness. These in turn depend on specific habits, adequate know¬ 
ledge and appropriate attitudes of healthy living.' The develop¬ 
ment of habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will control individ¬ 
ual behavior can never be expected until each and every teacher 
understands the true function of the school, and that the informal 
educational agencies, such as the press, the platform, and daily 
association are too slow, incomplete, and often too misleading to 
insure adequate health practices. ICnowledge alone, even if 
accurate, never has guaranteed and never will guarantee right 
living. • -■!» 

Through the availability of so-called intelligence measures 
educators have been led to believe that they have been sectioning 
pupils according to native endowment. Just how far we have 
been measuring native intelligence is unknown. Pupil responses 
to test situations have very largely reflected family and individual 
habits of living. When we measure pupils by intelligence tests 
we are largely measuring pupil ability to respond to these tests, 
resulting from health habits and practices. When we sort pupils 
according to intelligence quotient ” we are probably sorting 
them as much on the basis of physical fitness as on that of intelli¬ 
gence. 

There is no more potent hindrance to progress m school than 
ill health and its essential cauae—^bad individual health practices; 
and school authorities will inevitably realize the economic waste 
from this cause The place to be^n the elimination of much of 
the slow progress and retardation is in the classroom. Teacher 
training must include subject matter and the necessary procedure 
essential to health under modem living conditions. The writer 
recently measured the health habits of a third-grade group of 

^ E Geoxge Payne, and L C Schroeder, HeaUh and Safety in the New Cvr- 
rtcuf-um, (/American. Viewpoint Society, 1925), chap 1. 
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forty-two pupibj using tlie Payne health scale.® This particular 
group bad been selected as the poorest in school achievement among 
eighty-six pupils of the same grade. The group had had no real 
achool instruction in health. The examiner and teacher working 
together found but two pupils “good’* in health habits; thirty- 
eight “fair,” and two “poor.” Among the traits moat carefully 
studied were (1) food—variety and quantity, (2) cleanliness; 
(3) sleep; and (4) indications of health. 

(1) Of the forty-two children, two had come to school with¬ 
out breakfast; thirty-seven had coffee for breakfast; 
twenty-eight reported nothing for breakfast except coffee 
and cake, or rolls or bread and butter Only six had 
cooked cereal. 

(2) Ten pupils had brushed their teeth that moriung 
Seventeen had a toothbrush in common with other mem¬ 
bers of the family. Fifteen reported not having a tooth¬ 
brush Two were apparently already “ sewed up ” for 
the winter as they were not anticipating another tub 
bath before spring. 

(3) Fourteen children each slept in a bed with two or more 
other members of the family. Only three actually slept 
alone. Several reported no windows in their bedrooms 

(4) Two children had teeth either perfect or in good repair. 
Six had already lost on© or more first molars. Nine had 
one or more first molars decayed beyond repair. 

Teachers ordinarily do not know the health habits of the chil¬ 
dren they teach and do not realize the extent to which health con¬ 
ditions school work. This knowledge is absolutely essential for 
intelligent school procedure; and without it a recognition of indi¬ 
vidual differences in health practices is impossible. 

Many of the undesirable habits affecting health are due to ignor¬ 
ance, especially in the home. Foreign parents may have been 
able to survive very well under ruial or semirural European envi¬ 
ronment. On coming to this country they bring with them their 
family and individual living habits, many of which are very 
inadequate for an urban environment in the United States. Our 
Amoricanization schools teach foreigners to read and write Eng- 

^ E. George Payne, Education in Healih (Lyons and Carnahan, 1921, ohap. 12) 

1 5 ★ 
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list, but it is even more essential to teach them bow to live in 
America. Children of native parents reed similar adjustment. 

The sociologist faces a real educational problem in teaching how 
to live efficiently and how to avoid accidents. People are not 
educated by being taught merely conventional subject matter* 
They should first of all be adapted to their environment. Through 
education they should become harmonious with their environment, 
not clash with it, they should be more able to maintain a liveli¬ 
hood ; and as far as possible improve their environment. All this 
means that education is responsible for the improvement of indi¬ 
vidual and social behavior. This is the primary function of the 
school, and a school system should be measured first of all as to 
its achievement in these fundamentals. The schools have been 
quite willing to attribute retardation and slow progress of many 
children to heredity rather than assume responsibility for bringing 
about the necessary social changes. Without adequate health, 
children unquestionably fail to measure up to their possibilities. 



EESEARCH PEOJECTS AISID METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOOY 

Editort^l Noib 1 1 ts hoped eventually to make this depat Iment a clearing 
house of iTiformation mth regard to research projects proyreas tra ike field of 
educational socioloffy and vn related fields when such ptojeeia have a bcawig upon 
t he problems of edvcatioml socwtogy. Those engaged upon suoh projects or tn touch, 
mlh invealigaltons hcing earned on by others tn the field are urged to leporl then 
briefly to this department 

It t8 highly desirable also that melhoda of research suggested fot expenmenlation, 
or found xn practice to be valuable^ be made available through this deparlment to ol I 
those who may profit by such infot malton This may be done by the prescrUation here 
of such methods or by reference here to literature ichere they are described 

In the inlereal of cooperationin reseaich, xiie also suggested that readers who are m 
a position to give assistance through suggesltons or tn other ways to those engaged in 
making studies write to them directly or though this department 


The Social Backqeotinds op the U^istable Child 

Changing conceptions in educational sociology, psychology, and 
psychiatry with reference to the behavior problems of children 
have given rise to many observations and much speculation con¬ 
cerning the causes of these social maladjustments, and many theo¬ 
ries have appeared m both, popular and professional literature 
concerning them 

A sufficiently large body of valid data has been made available 
through permission to use the cases studied by the Demonstration 
Child Guidance Clinics of the National Committee of Mental 
Hygiene to make a reliable study of the social factors in the 
behavior problems of children and a study being made of that 
group known as the “ unstable child.” The unstable child is 
here tentatively defined as the child -who canH get along” in 
the home, the school, or with his playmates, who is eriatio, neiv- 
oiia, and given to impetuous lesponses, and who sbowo d lack of 
emotional balance and control 

The case studies furnish data concerning the physical, psycho¬ 
logical, psychiatric, and sociological status of each child studied, 
and a staff confeiencc of the examining specialists unifies their 
respective findings in plans for treatment Analyses are being 
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made of a sufficient number of cases to assure the reliability of the 
results. "While the study concerns itself primarily with the social 
problems involved and the mental hygiene of the home and other 
institutions which help to determine child behavior, it carries with 
it a compilation of physical, psychological, and psychiatric data 
which may contribute to an understanding of the social problems 
involved in the cases. 

H. L. Pritchett 

A Proposed Study of Nonganq Boys in a. Gang Area 

An interesting study of the social backgrounds of nongang boys 
in a gang area will be undertaken by Mr. Cecil Ryan, Council of 
Social Agencies, Kansas City, Missouri. Mr, Ryan proposes to 
find out what hoys having social approval and living in a Kansas 
City gang area do which keeps them from becoming members 
of gangs and developing antisocial behavior. He plans to get the 
names and addresses of some one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty boys from social settlements and teachers teaching in gang 
areas. He expects to interview each of these hoys personally and 
with all possible ingenuity to get the boys’ own stories, including 
accounts of their spare-time activities. He will use a question¬ 
naire, which will not he in evidence during the personal interviews. 
This procedure will be supplemented by interviews with adults, 
when practicable, to got from other angles statements of the boys’ 
activities and interests. It is planned finally to make tabulations 
and interpretations depending upon the kind of answers secured 
Mr. Kyan will welcome suggestions and questions on this study 
from those interested. 

A Study of Certain Factors in Their Relation to Success 
AND Failure of Hion-SciiooL Pupils 

1. The remarkable development of scientific methods in their sig¬ 
nificance to educational problems has taken place within a 
short space of time. These methods have made it possible 
to determine with some d^ree of certainty whether a given 
individual will succeed in some particular capacity. 

Teats have also been deviaed which attempt to measure 
other factors than intelligence. It is now generally agreed 
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that factors other than intelligence are also important ele¬ 
ments in determining a pupiFs success in school. 

This study which must of necessity have definite limits, is 
an attempt to determine the relationship of certain of these 
factors to the success and failure of high-school pupils. 

II. The Factors Included 

1. Choice of life career 

2. Expectancy of stay in school 

3. Amount of time spent in study 

4. Definite time and place for study 

5 Amount of time devoted to other work and activities out¬ 

side of school 

6 Participation in school activities 

7. Occupational level of parents 

8. Kntionaiity and language 
9 Companions 

10. Number of subjects now taken, repeating and failed 

11. Intelligence 

III. Materials to Be Used in the Study 

1. Scores from general intelligence test 
2 Teachers^ marks es criteria 
3. Chronological age 

4 A record of separate items included m II 
6 The records and statements of approximately one thous¬ 
and pupils m six different high schools. 

IV. Method of Proceduie 

The groups studied include the pupils in the upper and 
lower quartile in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of 
the high school. It is obvious that in such nn investigation 
it is impossible entirely to eliminate the element of subjectiv¬ 
ity Ill order to reduce this to a minimum, a cooperating 
teacher in each school will explain the nature of the study to- 
those who arc to be interviewed. 

Summary 

1. This study does not presuppose that either teachers^ 
marks or intelligence scores are the only elements which have 
a direct relationship to the success and failure of high-school 
pupils. 

2. The results of the study may indicate that some of these 
factors have a direct relationship while others have an inverse 
relationship to the total school situation within these gi’oups. 
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3. The investigator of tbis problem is awaio that the fac¬ 
tors included in the study are not constant, but the results 
may indicate that these factors may be •used as the basis of 
prediction and guidance to a greater degree than the school is 
noTV employing them 

Paul S. Miller 


EEADERS’ DISOUSSTOM 

EniTQRiAt. Note . This duparlment w designed (o he an open forum, wherein full 
expression vnll be encouraged upon, all questions vn Ike field of Tns Journal, 

I S Professor Ellwood* justified in stating that the majority of 
educationists and sociologists have overlooked the fact that edu¬ 
cational sociology not only starts with, but deals with, the most 
vital and central aspects of general sociology? To the contiary, 
educators commonly recognize the fundamental identity of the 
human social process and the educative process.” They agi’se 
with Professor Ellwood that educational sociology should “show 
the origin, development, and functions of the educative process in 
human society,” but they are not willing to stop at that point and 
1 egai d this as the only, or the primary, task of such a science. 

The ultimate aim of educational sociology must he tlie intelli¬ 
gent direction or control of the educative process Of the various 
agents consciously serving this purpose, the school is unique in its 
oppoitiuuties for modifying and shaping social behavior, but, for 
the greater realization of that end, educators could not hope for the 
“ reaction upon educational institutions ” which Professor 
Ellwood assures us would follow the development of a social 
philosophy of education such as lie desevihes 

Professor Ellwood's theories regarding the functions of the 
school and lus prophecy as to the changes that a social philosophy 
of education would produce in the school would have move con¬ 
structive value if accompanied by a suggestion as to just how such 
a philosophy shall he put to work and tested. The technique of 
applying a philosophy and the test of its validity by the incasure- 
meiit of results are as important as tlie philosophy itself and 
demand exhaustive research and experiment. 

L. E. Annis 

' ‘‘What 18 Educational Sociology?’* The Journal of Educational Sociohgyt 
Ii 25. 
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Pbot'essoic Philip W. L. Cox suggests a program far the sev¬ 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades in which “ teachers and pupils 
cooperate eagerly, during more or leas of the time, in a program 
of student activities that have subject matter as only an. incidental 
objective.”^ This program is for all junior-high-school pupils, 
one would judge, regardless of ability, capacity or interest. The 
article does not indicate any exception. This is, to be suie, the 
exploratory period in the life of the child and he should he given 
an opportunity to make the most of it. But would it apply equally 
well for all schools regardless of the character of the meinher- 
ship? Would it serve the purposes ol the school where from tifty 
to seventy-five per cent of the pupils are going to college as well 
as the school where ninety percent are not going to college? With 
present standards, the senior high school has a very exacting task 
in completing the preparation of the pupil for college. To finish 
the task in three years the pupil must enter the senior high school 
with the ninth grade completed If the pupil can get first year 
algebra, first year Latin, and ancient history, etc, as incidental 
objectives,” well and good. Later success, however, makes it 
imperative that this be done. Perhaps Professor Cox’s program 
would he elastic enough to provide foi the needs of the college 
prepaiatory group but he does not say so Perhaps he would 
have the exploratory period for this group end with the eighth 
giade Surely it would be a mistake for any pupil preparing 
for college to enter the senior high school without having foimed 
some regulai habits of study. 

The various activities which pupils of tins age enjoy and which 
afford ample expression of mteiests may be so integrated with 
formal school work that the whole life of the child may develop 
happily and puiposefully For schools in which a large pei cont 
of the pupils enter the tiades and for tho so-called pioblcm pupil, 
Professor Cox’s theory has much to lecommeiid it 

E. F Perry 

It is evident that it is not sufficient simply tn be moving , we 
must he moving toward some goal or objective With tins in nnml 
the following questions for discussion are suggested 

‘"Behavior Adjustmonts and the Junior High School Ciiriiculutn," The 
Journal of Educahonal Sociology, I, 37. 
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Is Professor Georgo S. Counts’s* statement of the fundamental 
purpose of education adequate? He says, “The fundamental 
purpose of education is to induct the child into the life of the 
group, to train him in the use of its matitutions, to teach him to 
cherish and guard its possessions, and to instill in him the desire 
to promote its welfare.” 

Granting the validity of Dr Counts’s conclusion that the school 
is a highly specialized educational agency, and not the only import¬ 
ant educational institution, how may we determine the fields of 
educational activity in which the responsibility should rest wholly 
upon the school, the fields in which it should function as a cooper¬ 
ating agency, and what educational activities lie wholly without 
its province! 

A third pioblem relating to control is important, Do laymen 
or professional persons really determine the policy of our schools? 
Should we concentrate on the the masses of the people, or the 
relatively few professionals m our efforts to raise our echicational 
standards? I have often felt, for example, that if the speaker 
addressing a gathering of teachers on educational problems had 
been speaking to parents and taxpayers instead, it would have 
been much more productive of results. 

Vincent E, King 


* “The Subject Matter of the Cum(ailum anci Sociology,'^ Th Jcurtwl 0/ 
EdvtalwMlSociologiiJl, U, 
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Supervision and Teaching of Reading^ by Julia M. Harris, H L. 
Donovan, and Thomas Alexander Richmond, Va.: John¬ 
son Publishing Co., 1927, 477 pages. 

This book brings together a large number of quotations from reports of scien¬ 
tific invcafigationa of rending and from authorities on the subject. It is a good 
reference book Tor "teacher-training classes” fewer quotations and more 
definite illustrations of the principles involved would seem more desirable, 

Part one states clearly the undeiWiTig principles ol supervision, LitUe at¬ 
tention, however, is given to the specific problems of supervising reading, except 
in the chapters on “K Supervisory Campaign” and "The Demonstration Lesson”, 
tlioir value is undoubtedly overestimated 

The problems considered in part two, “Tcaclung Reading,” are the outgrowth 
of questions asked by teachers. The chapters on. "Phyaical Difficulties,” "Phon¬ 
ics,” and "Testa and Measurements” are particularly good, others on "Word 
Difficulties” and "Motivation” are disappointing Reading in the intermediate 
grades is discussed more satisfactonly than primary reading. Both ore too 
general 

Each chapter has a good bibliography Theie is also an excellent bibliography 
of school reodevB and a suggestive list of supplementary rending material, 

Edith C Bjhinuu 

Outlines for Participation and Observation, by George A. Rbtan 
and Blanche R. Boss, State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvama. 

In our normal schools and teachers colleges, increasing omphnsis is being placed 
upon systematic observation by prospective teachers of export teaching and 
classroom management as a means of arriving at objective standards and of 
learning how specifically to apply them The best of the demonstration depart¬ 
ments of these teachey-traiTimR colleges arc staffed by master-eraftamcn teachers 
■who have achieved the highest rank m the practice of their art They are some¬ 
times called "artist teachers ” One of the most difficult things the instructor in 
the course known as "Introduction to Taochmg” has to do is to work out some 
systematic plan for giving practical assistance to the freshman who ig a novice 
m the study of the "science and art of teaching,” while he is attempting to lay 
hold on the essential principles of motivating effort, adapting subject matter, 
securing group cooperation and individual response, et cetera To this end a 
number of manuals for systematic observation by normal-school students have 
been prepared in recent years Many of the best of these have been published 
for distinctly local use in a given demonstration school or department Their 
authorship repreaents in each case the cooperative effort of the director oC the 
observation and training departments and his staff (including those who teach 
the several courses in special method) to set up the problems of leaching and 
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mtinagement as they occur in the classrcoma of those departments and to offer 
practical suggestions to novices for observing the ivay in i^’hich expert teachers 
work out solutions to these problems They attempt to bring into the focus of the 
attention of the tenchers-to-be the really significant points winch may be ob¬ 
served in the character of tlie pupils and their response, m the teacher and her 
performance, and m the effect which the teacher (and tltc educational environ¬ 
ment created by her) have upon the learner These and many other significant 
observations are brought into the prospective teacher’s "focus of attention" by 
means of stimulating and pointed questions, grouped nder headings corre¬ 
sponding to the mattois stressed in a given observation period with a given, doss, 
or to those which characterize the school as a whole, to be seen at any time and 
alike in all classes Because the best of these manuals have been piepared to 
meet a distinctly local and institutional purpose and because they aie under¬ 
going fundamental revision in each succeeding term, they generally appear in 
mimeographed rather than printed foim They differ as widely in scope, content, 
and oiganization os do the institutions in which they have been prepared The 
Oulhnes hero reviewed contain an interesting collection of observation sheets in 
mimeographed form, each consisting of an analytical presentation of a number 
of complex classroom situations to be observed The introduction to the col¬ 
lection indicates clearly and explicitly the purpose of the manual and the method 
of Its use The manual throughout is singularly free alike from "pedagucse" and 
from the "graduate-school vocabulary " It should aeive its purpose admiiably 
m the institution for which it has been prepared. 

Ambrose L. Suhrie 

The Problem of Industrial Education, by Authub B. Ma.vs. New 
York: The Century Company, 1927. 

Professor Mays divides his book into four parts The first is entitled "The 
Background of the Pioblem,” and deals with the high spots in the history of the 
development of industrial education id a readable and concise manner 
The second part is entitled "Modern Phages of the Problem " In this section, 
the outstanding agencies which tram for occupational efficiency in industry are 
discussed from the standpoint of their evolution and their present status 
The thud part is entitled "The Training of Female Industrial Workers " This 
section is, without doubt, the most valuable of the whole book inasmuch as it 
deals in a concrete fashion with a phase of industrial education which has been 
rather neglected in the past, Professor Mays quotes figures from a variety of 
sources and diaws conclusions from them which would tend to present a very 
gloomy outlook as far os the status of women in industiy is concerned. 

A quotation from bis seventeenth chapter entitled "Kinds of Work WomenPei- 
form" might be m older at this point 

The data presented in this chapter have been selected from a wealth of 
material. The unanimity of testimony m all the reports examined is 
striking and seems fully to justify the following conclusions 
1. Female wage eanicis receive very much lower pay than men 
2 They engage almost wholly in the lower grades of work 
3. They do not remain permanently at such work, but soon disappear 
from the factories, only to be replaced by other and younger 
females. 
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4. There are very slight possibilities of promotion to higher occupational 
levels 

These factors all serve greatly to complicate the problem of the 
industrial education of women, but the hasty assumption, sometimes 
made, that women need no duch education is not justified by the facts 
presented 

The twentieth chapter deals with the types of training and education already 
in existence and the twenty-first chapter deals with the types of education and 
training needed. These two chapters are very suggestive and illuminating in the 
light of the factors brought out in. the foregoing aummary Very properly the 
author points out the obvious fact that no complete solution to the problem of 
training women for industiy has, as yet, been reached He makes clear also that 
no final and complete solution has been reached of the problems of industrial 
education of any form 

The fointh part of the book deals with “Administration, Policies, Problems, 
and Practices '* Mays stresses the need for a eaiefully conceived program based 
upon a knowledge of facts gathered by those agencies which are qualified to secure 
the data needed, and brings out fuither the necessity for a greater degree of co¬ 
operation between industry, labor, and the pubhc schools in the effoi t to solve the 
problems of industrial education. 

This book 13 a very readable one, is soundly conceived, and embodies a wealth 
of inntciial It is n distinct contribution to the literature in the field. In fact, 
the author discusses such a multitude of problems that one wonders why he did 
not use the plural form in the title rather than the singular The literature of the 
field would be benefited by more books of this caliber 

RAnPH E Pickett 

Elemental y Science Readers, by E Gteokqe Payne, Henry E 
Barko^vs, and Lours J Schmeebee. Benjamin II. •S.tiibora 
&; Co, 1927 Pirat book, pp vi + lS4; second book, pp 
VI+ 229. 

The aim of the authors appears to bo to piesent man attractive manner a body 
of readable and intciesting mateiial which will stimulate children of tlic i>umnry 
and middle grades in the direction of wanting to make closci observations in the 
woild of natuic al>out them and to classify more accuiately such experiences, 
so as to use them more effectively in their reading and in further obfeoivations 
Those who can icacl only a poition ol thp>« books should select from the fnat 
book “The Plight of Pirtls,” and from the second book “The Snake Fattuly," 
becaubc m the judgment of the icviewer these chapters exemplify the aim of the 
authors in a very siitisfactoix manner Just so far as books of this type give 
childien leliable iiifoimalion which will stimulate them to learn moio about the 
worth-while things in nature to the end of doing things which will ndd to the 
woith-whilcnoBS of life, liiey .iic valuable in n nature-study way 

Future editions should coiicct sueh factual cnors as arc now evident in certain 
places and should eliminate nature foims, such os the Venus flytiap and the 
poison hemlock tree, which most children will never meet except in books 

J A DausiiEi, 
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Supervised Study Plan of Teoehingt by Fbancis Sheeve, Rich* 
mondj Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1927, 533 pages. 

Supervised study as a plan of teaching has to a great extent failed to produce 
the results that educators were justified m expecting from a method so thoroughly 
in keeping with current conceptions of child learning In many instances the 
adoption of supervised Bludy has led to results not mcasurnbly superior to tho‘?e 
brought about by conventional teaching; m some instances the outcome has 
been a loss of efficency 

Dr. ShrevB admits the failure, but holds to the conviction that in principle 
supervised study is a sound procedure Its failures in practice he attributes to the 
lack of clear understanding of its meaning and to the inadequate administration 
that results from this misconception. 

He points out that m many cases supervised study has come to be thought of as 
synonymous with some routine piocedure such as the divided period, and that 
our conreption of it “must be revised and extended in order to rescue the move- 
ment from the clutches of formalism and superficiality ” Ho defines supervised 
study as effective direction of all the pupil’s leatniriR activities, and offers the 
following analysis of the method of carrying on such direction 

(1) Bstablishment of a definite plan for directing the learning of a subject 

(2) Determination of the needs of pupils by observing thoir methods 
of study 

(3) Instruction of pupils m the moal effective methods of study, and 

supervision of their study until right habits are (irmly established 

He then makes extensive appheation of tins procedure to the major types of 
clasaroom activities, and closes with rdsumds of several studies of the measured 
results of supcivjscd study earned on according to Jus conception of its true 
meaning, The book is a timely and stimulating study of a highly significant 
educational problem. 

New York University 


A D, Whitman 
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Edwin Barlow Evans is a lecturer in education in New York 
University. He is a graduate of the College of Wooster (Ohio). 
He has held professorships in Drake University and Thiel Col¬ 
lege, besides being the dean and director of the Summer Session 
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New York University. 
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Por sketches of the other contributors to this issue, the reader 
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pTofesaor R. Ray Scott of West Virginia Wesleyan tlmveraity, 

& contributor to the present issue of this journal, is a member 
of tbe West Virginia State Educsiional Survey Commission 
whiob is making a survey of ITpshux County in that state. 

lester K. Ade, who for tbe past two years has been a graduate 
student in the School of Education of New York University, is 
now the dean of instruction in the State Normal at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dean. John W. Withers of the School of Education of New York 
University attended a recent meeting at Washington, D C., of the 
commission of the Department of Superintendence on curriculum 
reorganization. 

Professor Paul Chandler of Kent State Normal College, Kent, 
Ohio, at the beginning of the present year became dean of instruc¬ 
tion in the State Normal School at Milleraburg, Pennsylvania. 
Professor Chandler was teaching educational sociology at Kent. 

Professor Eied. C. Ayer of the department of education of the 
University of Washington has accepted a position as professor of 
educational administration in the University of Texas. 

The Jowmal of Applied Sociology and the Bulletin of Social 
Research have been combined and now appears under the name of 
The Journal of Sociology and Social Research This journal 
maintains the same editorial staff, of which Professor E A. 
Bogaidiis of the University of Southern California is the editor-in- 
chief, with the publication atiU at the University of Southern 
California. 

Dr G. R. Davies of the department of sociology of the Univei' 
sity of North Dakota is spending his half year of leave of absence 
teaching in the University of Iowa. 

Professor Ross E. Finney of tbe University of Minnesota, who 
is the chairman of the section on educational sociology of the 
American Sociological Society, has accepted an appointment on the 
University Afloat ” next year to teach courses in sociology 
Piofeasor John A. Kinneman of the department of social science 
of the State Normal School of West Chester, Pennsylvania, is now 
teaching m the State Normal Univei^ity, at Normal, Illinois 



The manuscript of the committee on bibliographies on educa* 
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of Educational Sociology, is practically all in. The committee 
has been working on it for a year and a half. However, much 
work remains to be done to fill in gaps, verify doubtful points, 
and get the manuscript in shape for the printe’’ The printing is 
in the hands of the general committee of which D H. Kulp, II, is 
chairman. The following are the members of tho committee: 

A. 0. Bowden, State Teachers College, Silver City, H. 

Carroll D. Ohamplin, Pennsylvania State College, State Col¬ 
lege, Pa. 

F, R Clow, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Alvm Good, State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 

Edgar D. Randolph, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

H. M. Woodward, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
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EDITORIAL 

The progress of any science depends upon the amount and 
character of research that can be earned on in its field. Discus* 
sions, arguments, and essays seive a valuable function, in the 
advancement of a science as they tend to clear the ground, formu¬ 
late the principles, and produce a common understanding and a 
basis upon which research studies may proceed But in the last 
analysis the fundamental thing m the advancement of a science 
is the reseaich carried on. 

The truth of the atatoment made above is well illustrated by 
the sister science of educational psychology. Psychology of & 
sort had for centuries been applied to educational procedure 
Plato jD hjs liepuhlic explained the nnnd and outlined an edu¬ 
cational piocedinc m terms of liis psychological notions Since 
Platons time it has been the habit of many thinkers to justify edu¬ 
cational piactices in terms of tlieii psychology. 

However, it was not until the late nineteenth century that 
psychologists began to conceive their subject as a science, and 
began to apply scientific technique to its development Since this 
change in point of view and method of attack, rapid progiess has 
been made in oiithnnig methods of learning and of teaching m 
termq of psychological principles, based upon psvdiological 
research and cxpeiiment. We witness, therefore, at the present 
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timo a definite body of psycbological principles applied to educa¬ 
tion We have as a result a science of educational psychology. 
The science of educational psychology alone, however, is not 
adequate to the needs of education m a democratic society. It is 
concerned primarily with the technique of learning and of teach¬ 
ing, and with the measurement of the results of learning and 
teaching in the narrower sense. Psychology can never provide 
the principles of selection of what should be emphasized, it can 
never determine fully the method of teaching to be used, and it 
can never sunrey the results of education in its complete sense. 
Psychology is not concerned mth education as an instiuinent of 
social adjustenent Sociology, however, is concerned with this 
problem, and its contribution must be made, if at all, by develop¬ 
ing principles of educational procedure, principles that will jus¬ 
tify subject matter, method, and measurement, that will ensure 
social adaptation, and that will promote social progress. 

Furthermore, educational sociology has its justification in its 
capacity for attaining this end But its effectiveness will depend 
upon the extent to which sociologists are interested in the devel¬ 
opment of a scientific basis of educational procedure, as the psy¬ 
chologists have done. The possibilities for the development of a 
science are unlimited, but the work has very largely yet to be 
done. We are in the earliest stages of a science of sociology 
applied to education. The task of developing the science of edu¬ 
cational sociology will demand the best intelligence the world 
affords j it is a task that should appeal to the students in the field 
of education and of sociolo^. 

Several of the contributors to The Journal of Educational 
Sociology have seriously undertaken this task in a variety of 
ways, presenting real contributions to the science Professor 
Thrasher’s article in this number presents a definite technique 
for the study of one aspect of social backgrounds, the gang Mr 
Lofbus has outlined a technique for the organization of a scliool 
for the realization and measurement of behavior changes of a 
social character effected through the school Other contnhutors 
have seriously attacked this problem. It is from such hegmiiings 
as these that an adequate science will ultimately be developed 
We do not mean, however, to imply that other significant con- 
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tnbutions have not been made heie and elsewhcTe, We are merely 
emphasizing the necessity of extending this type of research, in 
order that we may advance our science It is necessary to engage 
in elaborate research m social backgrounds in order to outline the 
subject matter and objectives of education, to examine the nature 
of conflict, cooperation, and leadership in the informal social 
relationships m the community in order to establish the methods 
and technique of instruction that will ensure appropriate social 
outcomes; to discover the nature of the social organization in 
order that the school and classroom organization may contribute 
its efforts toward social adaptation, and to develop a technique 
of survey and measurement that will discover for the educator 
the social outcomes of educational endeavor. 

Research in educational sociology, then, along the lines here sug¬ 
gested will, we believe, not only be fruitful in a complete readjust¬ 
ment of our educational procedure, but it will ultimately produce 
a body of data that will ensure more intelligent educational prao- 
tice, and that will bring the aohoola into the service of the com¬ 
munity and make them contribute to social advancement. 

The editor of The Journal has just received a letter from 
Professor Ellwood of the University of Missouri who is enjoying 
his sabbatical year m Europe. He lectured recently in the Uni¬ 
versity of Montpellier in Prance on the ^‘Recent Development of 
Sociology in the United States ” As a result of the lecture a 
movement was started among the professors to organize a sociolog¬ 
ical society and ultimately to establish a chair of sociology in the 
University. Professor Ellwood says* “I am much pleased with 
the first two issues of The Journal or Educational Socioloqt 
which have just reached me. Your Journal starts on an extra¬ 
ordinarily high level. It is impartial, all sides are presented, 
and yet it is thoroughly scientific It will fill a want both in 
education and in sociology 



HOW TO STUDY THE BOYS’ DANG IN THE OPEN 

FREDERIC M THRASHER 
New York University 

TP HE boytj’ gang is ouo of the mc^t vital social backgrounds of 
certain tyj^es Jschool boya, particularly m the congeated areas of 
ovr cities It Jeieiininea the boy’s conception of the role he plays 
in his own woi ki d'^pendiiig, of course, upon the character of the 
gang and to some extent upon the nature of hia other group 
affiliations. In ao doing it conditions his school behavior when 
members of the gang are present or when such behavior touches 
gang aotivitlea. The gang exerts an important induence, alao, 
upon hi3 various attitudes with reference to current values in bis 
own social world, upon hia personal habits, upon his moral stand¬ 
ards, and upon his ambitious and philosophies of life This is 
the informal education that is no far-reaching in determining the 
ultimate development of his character and personality. 

The question is often asked as to just how a boys’ gang may be 
studied in the open without approaching it through the interposi¬ 
tion of some recognized sooial agency which might prejudice the 
investigator’s relations to the boys. A little thought upon the 
problem will m most cases render what is seemingly difficult com¬ 
paratively simple. It may beat be illustrated by an actual case 
undertaken in Greenwich Village (in October, 1927). 

The first problem, of course, ia to find a gang to study and that 
requires a preliminary survey of the area within which it is pro¬ 
posed to make the investigation. The Greenwich Village area 
was chosen for this purpose because of its easy accessibility to the 
writer and because it has long been known to social workers as an 
area abounding in boys’ gangs. 

GOmtAliUITO A OAHO 

One cannot walk into a gang and aak questions Boys in this 
environment are quite suspicious ot any such procedure. The 
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first problem is to select a group and a veiy oarefully worked 
out plan to establish rapport^ One method is gradually to get 
acquainted with some individual mombera of the gang without 
seeming particularly interested m Uiem Passing by Gacb, day, 
stopping to watch them occasionally, a bantering r'^mark now 
and then, some little favor such as tendering a board toi a scooter, 
gradually learning and calling them by first names, hiring one 
boy now and then to assist in some small matter such as carrying 
unwieldy packages, and so on. This process requires several 
weeks, but eventually the investigator becomes sufficiently well 
known to the group to be trusted somewhat and the time is now 
ripe for suggesting an enterprise such as going to a show, engi¬ 
neering a game, taking a hike, or some similar project which 
appeals to the boys Once having participated in such an under¬ 
taking with the boys, further opportunities for conversation and 
observation will depend upon devising some sort of progiam for 
them which permits the investigator to participate and to letain 
iheir interest while observing their behavior. Almost any mfor- 
ination desired may be elicited after the ground has been 
prepared. 

Eapport may be established moie quickly and with the whole 
gang, however, if the investigator is alert to take advantage of 
opportunities which may arise The following case illustrates 
the method • 

At Bix-thirty one Friday evening the latter part of September (1927), I (the 
writer) was driving home from a class at New York University. For several days 
I had been watching for an opportunity to establish rapport with some local boye’ 
gang for purposes of study As luck would have it such a group was sighted 
riding on the back of a delivery wagon—giv boys of about twelve years of age in a 
rather hilarious mood I drew up beside the wagon and, as we waited for the 
crossing lights, exchanged bantering remarks with some of the boys. Finally I 
asked them where they were going and they told me "for a nde ” I let the wagon 
get ahead and followed them in the car instead of stopping at home lor dinner 
which had been my original intention At intervals I would speed up and pretend 


^ By ro-ppori IS meant that condition of mutual responsiveness which cncoui ages 
freeinterrhangoof confidences and promotes sympathetic understanding without 
the mtcTposition of formal explanations and qualificationg It ui\ elves n com¬ 
munity of experience which provides a common universe of discourse and com raon 
Sentiments and attitudes Practically it means that those en tappoH interpret 
each other’s behavior by signs and more subtle suggestions which often escape the 
casual outside observer because of his lack of the common experience which 
makes the rapport possible 
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that 1 woa going to cra^h into them, leaning over like a racing driver. That 
interested them greatly Presently wc stopped again at another street inter- 
section and here they made the request I had been waiting for, “Take us for a 
ride!*' 

Surprised at my quick rojomd^ of "Sure'" their suspicion of strangers was 
momentarily dispelled by tho reflection that there is safety in numbers and the 
gang was quickly and enthuBiasticaUy transferred from the back of the wagon to 
the inside of my car (a Chevrolet coach). Having swarmed my bees, I made 
quickly for a mam thoroughfare, determined that the ride would be long enough 
to establish the preliminary conditions of rapport Mutual questions and answei s 
were exclianged in lightning succession amidst a great deal of random activity 
and noise among the boys 

Where to go? "Uptownl" "But not too far, I haven’t hud any supper " We 
made our way to Tenth Avenue where I went os fast as I dared, making the ride 
as wild and exciting as possible by dodging in and out among the cars. The leader 
of the gang was Markie and he hod taken the place of honor by my side One 
boy they called "Rooster" because of a very clever barnyard imitation which he 
did whenever requested Another, whom I dubbed Young Tuoncy, was training 
to be a prize fighter, hia brother who had died had been one All the boys were 
Italian but one, whom we began to call "Insher*' "Would you hke to have a 
club?" "We’ll say we would ” "Remember, I haven’t had any supper,'^ The 
leader' "Wo’cl better turn bock now ** Echo from gang. "Yes, let’s turn back 
now " "Will you go with me to the garage?" "Sure " I kept the car under 25 
miles an hour, but went through the motions of raemgj great glee was exhibited 
by tho boys They told me about the cars their relatives drove, the big Lincoln, 
etc "Well, when shall we have our first meeting to organize our club?" Chorus 
"Sunday afternoon ” "All light, boys! Como to my house We'll stop there 
on the way back from the garage so that you’ll know just where to come " "Sure'” 
They took charge of my brief ease while I made a purchase and then earned it up 
to my apartment where they were ushered in and introduced to my wife "This 
13 my gang, aren't you, boys?" "Sure'" “Ail right, boys, see you Sunday afternoon 
at two-thirty Don't forget how to come" "Sure' We’ll be dere'” and they 
were off 


ESTABLISHIITG RAPPORT 

The preliminary rapport estabhalied in the case cited above 
took only about thirty minutes to create and necessarily required 
eonaiderahle reinforcement, which 'was the purpose of the follow¬ 
ing meeting 

When, two-thirty came around Sunday afternoon, the family were wondering 
if the boys would come "No doubt about it; they’ll be heie withm ten minutes " 
Sure enough, a timid knock at the door When I opened it, there they were 
lined up, ten of them (four of them, members who hod not taken, tho ride) with, 
only one boy misaing, who had to spend each Sunday with hia family The 
leader, Markie, wna in front saluting, and then came the rest of the gang m order 
of importance, tho right hand of each member resting upon the shoulder of the 
one in front In this way they marched into my apartment m solemn array. They 
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were "dolled up," too, tvs they hnd promibed, all of them were clean and neatly 
dressed, although Boine of the clothing was pretty well patched. 

They took chairs in the living room and I seated myself at the typewriter with 
the suggestion that we get organized without further delay My fust suggestion 
was that wc select a name, this had already been done by the boys and Markie 
said, "We want to be called de Independents’ Attletic Club." "All right, that's 
finel" The ice was soon broken and the boys were standing, an interested group 
about the typewriter 


THE “ COLLECTIVE INTERVIEW ” 

Then began what niny be called a “ collective inteiwiowj” 
although the participants themselves would not have recognized 
it as such. Infomation obtained in this way came much more 
quickly and with fewer inhibitions than if each boy had been 
interviewed separately 

I wrote the name of the club at the top of the paper "We must first have b 
roster *' I explained that this wraa the membership roll of the club and we pro¬ 
ceeded to take each boy separately, a process which consisted of a sort of general 
introduction to n few lending facts about each boy as well as some of lus behavior 
traits 

(1) Mnrkic, leader, aged 14, but small for his age, in grade 9A, public school xx 
"Why are you Iho leadei, Markie, because you are the oldest?" The angwex is 
collective "lie is the leader because we like him beat No, not because he la the 
best fightei or the oldest " It becomes apparent that Markie is the lendor because 
he IS quiet, steady, genial, good-looking, and level headed, he has what is popularly 
called "a good personalitv " He can play the haimonicn and the boys now 
insisted that ho produce the instrument and favor us with "Yes Sir, She’s My 
Baby," and "In a Little Spanish Town” Tlua Maikie eventually did with a 
proper show of modesty. 

(2) Tony ("Young Tunney"), aged 12, uncle of Markie, public school yy, 
grade 8B. "My brother was a prize fighter He died several years ago One 
time ho fought with Gone Tunney for a cose of cluckcns Yes, he winned him, 
They were boys then Yes, Tunney*a homo was in the Village ” Then began 
an exhibition of spaning in whidi various members of the gang wore taken on 
Tony also demonstrated a number of athletic tricks on the living-room rug* 
standing on hi3 head, turning handspring, and so on 

An incidental question was put as to whether the bovs liked school Yes, 
they liked it, but Tony had recently played truant for two days and the teacher 
sent a lettei home Tony got the letter and tore it up He then asked my advice 
as to what to do Whereupon some humorist in the gang su gg ested that I write 
an excuse as follows 

"Dear Teacher Please excuse Tony for playing hookey for two days Signed, 
The Professor ” 

This created great merriment among the boys Finally Tony, aUghtlv ruffled, 
declared that he was smart or how could he be in SB at his age 
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(3) Angelo, aged 10, the ‘^Mascot,” public school zz, giade 6A, brother of 
Markie, the lender Angelo waa just ten today and veiy proud of that fact 
When the attention of the group was colled to ifc, they began a senea of birthday 
mmiBtrations of ten swats apiece. 

(4j Henrico, aged 13, public school xx, grade SB, known as the “Rooster" 
because of tus clover barnyard imitations He could not attend the meeting 
because his father insisted that the whole family be together on Sundays. They 
usually went on an outmg 

(6) Mnreo, aged II, public sidiool xx, grade 8A This boy was evidently a 
different type from the others and rather sophisticated by comparison He lived 
on a different street and seemed to be a corrupting influence He was constantly 
interrupting the leader With auggesUone, which were received more or less 
tolerantly (he was the Ipodcr’s cousm). Yet be seemed to possess a great deal of 
initiative and was evidently popular with the boys On one occasion when Cherry 
let ahp some profanity, Marco quickly rebuked him with “Don’t be vulgar!" 

(6) Patrick, aged 13, gtado 8A m a parochial school Pnt was known as the 
Iriaher and was the only boy m the group who was not of Italian parentage He 
was a humorous individual and laughed uproariously at all jokes including his own, 

(7) Francisco, aged U, grade 7A, public school xx He had received the ruck- 
name of “Cherry" because he got some “red stuff" on his nose once that made it 
look like a cherry He was also known as Franoie Cherry proved to be a 
talented youngster and contributed as his share of the entertainment an agile 
demonatration of the Charleston. He did not take part m the gymnastics, 
however, because of a hurt leg. This he showed us immediately and it proved to 
be an ugly gash I got tho mercurochrome and asked Cherry to lob me put ib on 
At first he refused, but finally said, “Oh, that’s red ink, it won’t hurt like tho 
brown ink (iodine) doeal" Then tha boys held all movable ports of his body while 
ho elmulated great agony as I applied tho antiseptic When I had finished I 
pamted above tho wound the loiters “I A. C ’’ of which he waa very proud and 
which he displayed three weoks later m scorcely diminished brightness The 
boys will have their little Joke and they say “Cherry ain’t had no batt(h) sincel” 

(8) Johnnie, aged 11, grade QB ui pubUo school zz, known upon occasion as 
^‘Sleepy “ ‘‘Well, Johnnie, what can you do?" The gang, “Oh, he can sing, a 
drunk man once wanted to tako him on de stage," Without being requested a 
secondtimo, Johnnie at once launched into opopular song, “Me and My Shadow ’’ 
Then followed several others and finally came “I^a Pnscisma" and “0 Sole Mio," 
which were rendered with true Italian verve The boy's voice was of good 
quality, but penetrating and somewhat distorted to give a stage effect The 
boya made much meinment during the songs, holding their ears on tho high notes, 
but this disturbed Johnnio not abit, ho took his performance very seriously, 

(9) Gabriel, aged 11, public school x\, giade 7A Gabriel waa juab another 
member, but waa considered an important one because of facility in basketball 

(10) Busier, aged 12, public school xx, yade 7B, had recently moved away 
from the neighborhood and there wag some question as to whether he could 
belong to the club because ho now lived six or eight blocks away and did not hang 
nround “the block’’ much. Five of the boys lived in the block and the other four 
lived V. ithin a half block of it. 
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l OlUtULATINO A I'lCOCIRAM 

This collGotive interview, which was the first of a seiics, had 
disclosed many basic facta about the boys including somo of then 
interests, their vaiious 1*6163 in the group, their tempeiarnciital 
traits, their achool status, and so on. The memlieislup roll com¬ 
pleted, the next step was to determine a piograni of activities, 
which would fiiither reveal tlieir inch natron 3 and give the inves¬ 
tigate’ a chance to observe them iii action and diaw them out 
along many diffeieiit lines. 

The chief intoreat of the boya waa obviously athletic and in thia they wero 
following a pattern having prestige m the local community with its traditions of 
Tunnoy, the Vnn Esfc boya (city handball clmmpiona in their claaa and living m 
an adiommg atreet), and so on Handball wna the game they eould play easiest 
in the cramped quarters of their own narrow street Pootbnll intrigued them but 
was very difficult because they had no auitable place to play Only that morning 
some “orab" had complained and a cop had slopped Iboir play, Although the 
cop WQfl sympatliGtic, ho told thorn they had bettei ‘iny off” tlic game for a wlulo 

It WAS decided, tlieicforc, to organize a handball team and got games with four 
other streets (which tlie boys named, giving the investigator clues to other groups 
which conatitutod an importaal part o( their social world). Markic, who was 
named captain by popular acclaim, suggested that Tony, Heniico, Marco, 
Patrick, Francisco, and Gabriel constitute the leom, whereas Johnnie who seemed 
tooccupyaninfenoi status would be “waterboy,” and Angelo (nge 10), "Mascot ” 
I was to be "managci " 

It was proposed that we apply for the use of the gymnusium at J House, a 
neighboring settlement, for the purpose of gymnastic exercises and basketball 
practice Bo'^’ing, which was also en obvious interest, was contemplated and 
Marco, "the sophisticated, ” made a list of boxers ho wos familiar with, illustrat¬ 
ing this proclivity, Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, Louis Firpo, Jack Sharkey, 
Jack Delaney, Benny Leonard, Tommy Conte, Ace Hudkins, Tommy Heenoy, 
Jim Maloney, Paul Bcrlonbach, Caipcnticr, Paulino, Mickey Biiigai, Mickey 
Walker, Martinis, Johnnie Dundee, Sid Terns, Horry Wills, MonleMunn, Johnny 
Wilson, Tiger Fioivers, Eddie Anderson, Tommy Kilbano Then Moreo paired 
them off in whnt he thought would make good matches 

The boys wanted daily meetings, but I suggested that once or twice a week 
ought to be enough We finally compromised on Tuesday and Saturday after¬ 
noons It proved later, however, thot the gaug was likely to drop in informally 
most any time At our meetings ae proposed to have ganic«i of various kinds 
and I sMBB^ted nn orchestra of haTmomcas, mouth organs, etc The advantage of 
an automobile for purposes of study soon became obvious, for an occaaioiml ride 
greatly interested the boys even though only in a email car At the close of the 
meeting I suggested that we take the air in what the boys called the "Chovro- 
lette " 
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A TRIP TO FOREST HUXS 

One object of the investigation of a gang should be to obaerve 
the boys in aa many different types of situations as possible. Their 
behavior in an automobile should be interesting from this stand¬ 
point It reveals their knowledge of the local area and the com- 
Tfi'anity, the nature of their aoeial worlds, and the rang© ©£ their 
contacts, as well aa instructing the investigator in local traditions, 
population groupings, social distances, and so on Taking the 
group for occasional rides is also valuable in promoting rapport 
with the boys by creating a body of eommon experience to which 
the boys can refer—obstacles overcome, dangers passed through 
together, etc. It gets the investigator **in solid” with the boys, 

Another method of increasing rapport may also bo used in the 
automobile ride (aa well as in other situations) It gives the 
investigator an opportunity to put himaelf in the position of being 
instructed by the boys Ho asks their advice about which way to 
go, what to do next, what various buildings are used for, and so 
on. This procedure generates surprising responsiveness from the 
boys by satisfying their craving for recognition and by creating 
what is for tliein an. impoitant new aouree of appreciation 

All these ends weie sewed in. the trip to Forest Hills. 

"When we first got into the car it was the intention to take a short spin and be 
back for supper in half an hour We traveled about over the Village and the boys 
pointed out various spots of interest, such os where Mayor Walker lives, their 
favonte rendezvous, the playgiounds, and the teams now engaged in games, the 
street 0 / the famous Van Esfc boys, and so on 

We stopped at a novelty shop and the boys “eet up” the investigator to a 
bolLlo of pop, they seemed not tolackfoi funds; and they all purchased ‘'kazoos,*^ 
with which they made a din that could be heard for a block in every direction 
All the popular songs of the moment veie plaved with great zest 

On the way back from the Battery, the door next to which Markie was sitting 
slipped open and only a fortunate clutch by a fellow gang boy saved hinn from 
being thrown violently to the rough cobblestones of West Street This ex¬ 
perience gave us all a scare, but greatly augmeuteil ovir solidarity Thioughout 
the trip the boys addressed me as "Manager” or ”Fred ” 

Aa we proceeded it became evident that the boys had a definite destination in 
view, By vanoU’i hints they finally indicated that they wanted to go to the 59th 
Street CQucensborough) bridge, "where the water flows under so nioe and cool ” 
It wna a beautiful afternoon and I followed uwtructions, hardly knowing where 
they were inking me. On the way they told us about a delightful woods at the 
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home of the sister of one of the boys m Poieat Hills, which was supposed to be 
just a, hltle farther than the bridge 

‘When we arrived at the bridge I saw by the congested incoming Sunday after¬ 
noon traffic that it would be impossible ever to get back to tlie Villngo at the time 
appointed for supper and decided to give it up in the interests of research We 
crossed the bridge ond then ForestHiUa would just be a little bit farther—always 
a h Itle bit farther until many miles had been traversed Marco, the sophisticated, 
was our chief guide; he seemed to know everythmg about where to go and identi¬ 
fied all the chief landmarks TVicboyssaid, “Heknows how to go anywhere " 

Forest Hills finally proved to be many miles away on Long Island I finally 
arrived with my eager cargo at the home of Tony’s surprised relatives where I was 
ahimptly introduced as “Fred, the piofessor” and “our manager “ I talked with 
Tony’s sister and her husband, who insisted that I come upstairs There, in a 
well-equipped modern kitchen, I met the baby and found it necessary to accept 
some genuine Italian hospitality in the form of a glass of homemade wine that 
had a real kick. Piessed to drink a second glass I could not decline although the 
effect upon me (with an empty stomach) was rather untoward. I excused myself 
as soon as possible and upon emerging from the house I found that the hoys had 
gone pell-mell to the woods, where they were discovered after a considerable 
search Upon getting into the car, I felt rather dizzy and we made at once for a 
store where I purchased some cakes and ate os many ns possible The effect of the 
wine was rather persistent, however, in spite of anything 1 could do, and our wild 
ride back to the 'Village through the terrific incoming traffic was full of thrills 

The boys, noting the effect of the wine upon me, were greatly pleased, although 
they were not invited themselves to partake Observing my voluble mood, they 
talked very freely on the way back Cigarettes, which had been concealed here¬ 
tofore, were brought out and most of the group began to smoke There was also 
considerable profanity and some dirty atones I could toll from thoir attitudes 
that I was one of them and that any further information I desired about them 
would be easily forthcoming if they could give it The rapport was pretty well 
established, in other words 

On the way back the boys demonstrated great confidence in me and told me 
what a great fellow they thought I was They were so pleased at the Forest Hills 
adventure that they gave a senes of yells to show their appreciation One of 
these was 

One-two-three-four 
Fi ve-a I x-se ven-eight 
Who do we appreciate? 

Fred! Fred* Fred* 

SUBSEQUENT MEETINGS 

The subsequent meetings were used to acquire further informa- 
t\oiv of VArioua types about the boys aud thoy^ixidioate tKo raotbods 
of continuing such an inveatigation to build up a complete case 
study. 

On one occasion the boys aiiived at my apartment unexpectedly just as a laige 
shipment of books was being placed upon the aidowalk The chief part of the 
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program of this mcRting was the coiryiug of eight or ten box&a and thou contents 
up five flights of stairs This they did with great gusto, so anxious were they to 
demonstrate their gratitude and their strength One exciting incident was the 
dropping of a box of notes (wntton on sheets of paper 4 by 0 inches) from the 
fourth story where the boy had poibcd it on a bannistei while ho was resting. 
The box hit a rodiatoi and split wide open, scattering carefully arranged materials 
jn every direction. 

Tiicidenta of a disconceituig sort are common oeciurences m 
doing tliia type of reaeai’cli and have to bo laughed off and con¬ 
sidered as “part of the game” The sacrifice of a piece of fur¬ 
niture, a box of notes, dinnei, pait of the finish on one’s car, and 
so on, must be taken stoically and with good humor. 

A typical meeting program at the apartment where the whole gang often diops 
in on a rainy afternoon may be described as follows I am busy at niy desk in the 
midst of Bomo urgent pursuit A knock at the door. It is the gang m force, hand 
on Bhonlder, bedraggled and dirty, but with faces beaming In they como and sit 
down on the living-room rug to play cards Off come the boots and we behold a 
great variety of toes gicat and small peeping through their vauoiia stocking 
windows. The boys call them "bouaea to rent.My wife opens a Window 

We learned on one of these oceasiona about all the different kinds of games 
which the bova like Bnsque aecme to be the favorite We also learned of their 
gambling habits They all gamble as occasion arises, usually with pennies, 
Botnetirnes with nicklBS as times are more prospetona Markie can never lose, 
that la his reputation, and he alwaya seems plentifully supplied with money 
Craps fire a favorite game, poker is common, but almost every game is made a 
Rieans of gambling Theie was no gambhng at our meeting, but instead the 
boy who lost had to take a sharp blow on the bare knuckles from the card deck, 
ndministercd by each boy m the game 

Tiring of Cards, tho boys gave b senes of tumbling feats, in some of which the 
wliolo group Were involved, bmiding up a sort of pyramid which was always sure 
to fall precipitately like a house of cords. They demonstrated the elepliant's 
walk, which they had learned at the J. settlemeiit. This gave another clue to be 
followed uj3, VIZ 1 their record and present status witli the settlement 

Ab it grew dusk they turned to tellmg jokes I was sitting at the typewriter 
and they gathered round in a very compact group, having adjusted the lights to 
be just dim enough to border on the “spooky ” Thun followed a series of jokes, 
several of which involved “Ixad and Taybr," (the name of a department store), 
m which a pun on the word Lord was the chief source of merriment Towards 
the end, the jokes got rougher and the final one, recounted by the sophisticated 
Marco, was nagty It was told, however, m the presence of my wife, without 
any show of modesty Afterwurds, Marco confided to me that he had a lot of 
good ones which he would tell m private. 

I told the boys I thought that would be a good place to step arid, after treating 
them, each to a piece of homemade cake, we adjourned (It should be borne m 
mind that the old adage, “The best way to a boy's heart is through his stoTnaoh," 
still works ) They had entertained themselves for two hours practically without 
suggestion from mo and with no apparatus except a few old decks of cards, 
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Tbe collective interview waa employed at some of the aiihse- 
qiienfc meetings to get material upon the boys' attitudes towards 
girls, their interest in the movies, and the oiigins of then parents. 
Ill all these cases the subjects were hi ought up naturally and the 
information came the same way Once started, it was not 
cuU to direct the diacuasion along desired lines. 

The "goils” were freely discusacKi and seemed to be very favorably regarded by 
the raemberfl of the gang They did not appear to have the animosity towards 
girls which one finds so often m young adolescent groups of this type Namca 
of several girls were brought into the conversation and the various evploita of 
the boys with them were recounted It developed that Cherry “had a way wid do 
wimmen", he was the sheik of the gang As the boys put it, “He mokes all de 
goils ” They told how he would go up to girls on the street and kiss tliem I 
accused another boy of being a sheik, whereupon he immediately mussed up his 
hair 

I got down a map of Italy, which mfcereated the boya, and almost without 
suggestion, they began to try to find where “dere mudders" had como from This 
proved that they were practically all from stock that hnd originated in soulhorn 
Italy, some were from Ban and others from a town near Naples Tlieie was one 
Sicilian in the group and the mother of one of the boys was a Spanish woman who 
hnd come from Buenos Aues 

I had promised the boys a show What kind of pictines did they like? Marco 
said he liked spooky pictures best like “The Cat and the Canary ” “War” 
announced the leader, however, and every boy followed hia lend Marco himself 
backed up and told me that he meant to say "War " The choices of individual 
stars by the boya indicated a greater variety of tastes, but gang pressure made 
individuality impossible and all the boys followed the leader and a few others 
The individual stars voted for were Gerry Cooper (three votes), John Gilbert 
(two votes), and one vote each to the following Ramon Navairo, Jack Hoxie, 
John Barrymore, Karl Dane, Richard Barthelmesa, Larry Seman, and Ronald 
Colman The extent of attendance at the movies according to the statements of 
the boys wnsorve boy,Iwiccaweek, five boys, every week, and five boys, every two 
Weeks (Some additional members had been brought into the group by the boys ) 

In the collective interview above there was clearly indicated 
part of the mechanism producing uniformity of action in the 
gang, "Whatever diversity may exist among the boys individually 
tends to disappear when they are together. Suggestions by the 
leader and a few leading supporters are likely to turn tho gang 
in any direction; this grows out of intercommunication which 
proceeds at a rapid rate m such a group until unanimity on some 
particular policy is arrived at, this seems to be necessary to pave 
the way for the consequent action of tlie group as a whole 
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The solidarity of tlie boya was undoubtedly augmented by their 
talcing the name “Independent Athletic Glnb.” They reported 
several victories in handball, one over “de big guys on de block,” 
and they always referred to their group with pride. On several 
occasions they appeared with various combinations of the letters 
“I A. 0 and decorations in ink on their arms, legs, and other 
parts of their bodies. Arrangements were made for them as the 
I. A, C. to have access to tho gymnaamm and a clubi-oom every 
week in the J. House settlement where they have been coached in. 
gymnastics, handballj and basketball by a leader furnished by 
the investigator 

At the present writing the group la npe for mtenaivo study 
along any line One of the boys has asked help in a family educa¬ 
tional adjustment It will be a relatively Simple matter now to 
obtain complete infomation aa to their family backgioundg, their 
school problems, their delinquent records (if any), their relations 
to similar groups, and so on, Interviewa with outside boys, with 
social workers, with teachers, and othem should enable the inves¬ 
tigator to complete a picture which would be very helpful to any 
teacher or other person who is called upon m. a practical way to 
deal with these boys either individually or as a group. 



A PRACTICAL REVISION OF THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

JOHN J LOFTU3 
Principal, Public School 80, Brooklyn 

A SYSTEMATIC ATTEMPT TO OEGATTIZE THE CUEHICULUM Off A 
TYPICAL PUBLIC BLEMENTABY SCHOOL ON THE 
BASIS OF ACTIVITIES 

IN any scheme of public education there is always in the back¬ 
ground a fundamental opposition between the claims of the indi¬ 
vidual and those of society. The tendency in cunent practice 
is to harmonize the two interests as far as possible by giving 
to the individual the richest opportunities for self-development 
through, a graded program of active participation in the ever 
expanding communities of whioh he is a member. This harmon¬ 
ization has proved quite difficult in the public schools and pioneer 
work has still to be done in accomplishing it. 

The past decade has witnessed a great activity in currionlum 
revision. An average of one revision a week has been completed 
during the past five years in important communities in the United 
States These revisions are affecting the lives of millions of chil¬ 
dren. In most of them there is manifest an earnest effort to 
provide a maximum of self-realization and at the same time to 
secure for society an educated, well-disposed, useful, self- 
eupporting citizenship that will guarantee its conservation and 
progress. 

This objective finds expression in the Report of the Commia- 
Bion on the Reorganization, of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association in 1918 ^ The report lays down 
as fundamental the principle that “Education in a democracy, 
both within Q/nd without ih6 schoolj should develop in each indi¬ 
vidual tho knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby 

^ U S Bureau of Education Bulletin, No 35, 1918, p. 9 
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he Will find his place and use that place to shape both hiraaelf 
and society toward ever nobler ends”. for .. ^'ihe purpose 
of democracy is so to organize society that each memher may 
develop persorwXiiy through activities designed for the well- 
being of his fellow memhers and of society *" This principle 
would extend to all pupila the opportunity to develop their indi¬ 
vidual powers and talents through useful activities. At the same 
time the beneficiaries of such a program of education would be 
enabled, disposed^ and morally obligated to contribute as far as 
possible to the welfare and progress of society. This conception 
of education requires that *‘hiiman activities be placed on a high 
level of efficiency, that to this efficiency be added an appreciation 
of the significance of these and loyalty to the best ideals involved; 
and that the individual choose that vocation and those forma of 
social aervico in which his personality may develop and become 
moat effective.”* 

The acceptance of the point of view of the Commission implies 
a curriculum of activities substituting ‘fiiseful and significant 
subject matter for the old formal grind in indefinite preparation 
for something, sometime, somewhere—that is, substituting life 
experience for verbal memory. In the long run, the best prepai a- 
tion for cooperative living anywhere and everywhere is intelli¬ 
gent participation in the life of one’s own community,”® 

Coincident with the great currieulum activity of recent years is 
tliQ rapid development of the project idea in education. N’ot 
tntiiely a new thought in education, it represents, however, a sim¬ 
ilar transfer of empliasis and attention to the activity lather than 
to the subject The traditional ciiiTiciilum has been built on tlie 
basis of subject matters in vertical alignment; and a great part 
of the time and energy—^in fact, nearly all of the time and energy 
of teachers—^hos been devoted to imparting organized and classi¬ 
fied information, for which no great demand exists outside of the 
school room. Self-made men ond women have attained their 
anccoases in spite of the schools and independently of them The 
types of person who received the highest ratings in school are not 


* Op. Cil. 

»Department of Superintendence, Third Year Book, National Education 
/issocmtion, Washington, D. 0, 1925, p 190 
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the ones who get along best in society or m business or in mauy 
other necessary activities of life, 

The project idea and the project eurricuhiin deal with the 
school in terras of a horizontal alignment of activities in which 
evci'yone must engage under noimal oircumatauces, and in which 
everyone should be trained to participate efficiently 

An analysis of the activ .^es and lelationships of the normal 
individual under ordinary ciicumstances of life led the Commis- 
aion to adopt seven major goals of American education: 

Health 

Worthy homo membership 
Vocational insight and guidance 
Faithful and useful citizenship 
Desirable use of leisure time 
Ethical character 

Command of the fundamental tools of knowledge 
and social intercommunication 

These major objectives of education are familiar enough to 
school people and are very frequently announced in recent courses 
of study as the controlling principles for the selection of the con¬ 
tents of these courses of study Experiments have been, set up 
to demonstrate the validity of some of these individual objectives. 
Experimental schools have attempted to organize project ctirnouJa 
based on pupil needs and interests and actual controlled expe¬ 
riences. There is lacking, however, definite specification of how 
such programs can be caiTied out Practically nothing has been 
done to make the project curriculum available in the public ele¬ 
mentary schools where the milhons of pupils are to be found 
The expeiiment to he described in this article is a definite 
attempt to revise in this way the curriculum of a typical large 
crowded public elementai'y school in the City of New York, deal¬ 
ing with all the usual problems of large registers and a foreign 
community, and with a group of very special local problems. It 
was assumed that such a progi’am would be practical in the ordi¬ 
nary elementary school if it could bo made to work successfully 
amid the numerous handicaps in the school selected for the experi¬ 
ment. The apecific problem was to determine tohui 
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and without* the school could be incorporated into the 
curriculum of the school that would effect desirable changes in the 
pupils and the community uaider each of the mavn objectives of 
education. 

Tile Bchool selected for the study is Public School 80, Brooklyn, 
New Yoik It is situated in the heart of Coney Island at the 
southwesterly tip of the City and known throughout the country 
as “The Playground of the World/’ a summer resort that attracts 
aunually close to fifty million pleasure-seeking visitors. Because 
of local conditions the school has been gi’owing at an alarming 
rate, and at one period of the experiment, was housing neatly six 
thousand children in quarters adapted for leas than two thousand. 
A shifting population, largely foreign bom, and the kind of envi¬ 
ronment that might be expected under such circumstances, 
together with most unfavorable conditions of overcrowding and 
promiscuity within the homes, combiiied to present every con¬ 
ceivable handicap. The succeaa of the experiment in the face of 
such difficulties will no doubt strengthen any claims based on an 
orderly study of the practicability of an activity onmcnlnm car¬ 
ried on systematically for a period of more than three years. 

The experiment was limited at the outset by three important 
considerations. 

1. The Oj^cml course of study 

No attempt was made to evade reaponaibility for the usual requirements of 
the course of study and the ayllabnaes in the New York schools Any 
modifications or adaptions were auoh aa would have been eanetionedinany 
pubho school of the system. No changes of achedulo of studies were tnado 
except those imposed by the overcrowded conditions and the part-time 
Bituation under which the school was forced to operate 

2. The teachers 

Teachers had not been speciatty trained for the work Moat of them were 
recent appointees and recent graduates the local training schools. Any 
special skill or technique acquired during the experiment came as the result 
of mtengive m-servico training m the school itself and of a constructive policy 
of Bupexvision 

8 . The equipment 

There was nothing in the way of special equipment that is not available m 
any of the modem school buildings of the City. In fact, almost any building 
conatructed during the period of the experiment was better equipped for such 
a project. 
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Probably, ■with a special course of study, trained tenchera, and 
special equipment, better results could have been attained 
throughout. However, the definite problem was to discover 
whether an activity curnculmn could be made to work under ordi¬ 
nary conditions and eiic-umstances, and the handicaps ultimately 
served to strengthen the conclusions reached. 

There was very little in the form of model or pattern on which 
to base the experiment. The problems of procedure and measure¬ 
ment of results present many difficulties. Before the idea of a 
foimal experiment waa thought of, many of the activities had 
already been introduced on a smaller and more informal scale 
The point of departure was considered for quite some time. The 
final proceduie was as follows. 

Step 1 

During 1924 nnd early 1925, the idea of the activity curriculum was presented 
to the tencherg m as many attractive ■ways aa possible tlirough. meetings, con¬ 
ferences, and demonstration Activities weie set up tentatively in various parts 
of the building and under each of the major objectives ConsKlerable inertia and 
some op^josition had to be overconie before the formal study could be undertaken 
to best advantage By the end of this period the idea had been pretty Avofi sold 
to the faculty and to some influential members of the commumty, and a rather 
deflmte schedule of activities decided upo'n In the meant’’tte, several teachers 
had been induced to try out in their own classrooms or in the assembly periods 
several interesting projects, and the results of tlieu* work wore broadcast 

Step 2 

In June, 1925, a smvey was made of tho home and the community condiLions 
and of the inteiesta and activities of some 484 pupils of the upper grades who 
wore capable of giving or getting tho information needed Tins information was 
obtained largely on the basis of a carefully prepared questionnaire, which was 
safeguarded fi om ci rors by many precautions 

Step 3 

In October, 1925, an analysisof each of the major objecUvea of education into 
desirable specific objectives for Public School 80 was made by the principal and a 
committee of teachers on the basis of the June survey and the educational aims 
of the school On the basis of these specific objectives a curriculum of desirable 
activities was gradually built up From these activities, a suggestive list was 
compiled and classified as class activities and school activities The (ortner could 
be used m the ordinary classroom recitation period The latter required a 
broader field nnd led to vital uses of the nsacmbly periods, supervised recreation, 
visual instruction, public speaking, schooil nnd community nctivilics, and various 
projects Eventually they Ecd to the establishment of a more democratic and 
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dyntimic student oigamzntion, of a definite group of worth-whilo intracumcuiar 
clubs and commuiuty affiliations on o much broader basis, culminating in actual 
membecB'hip ot the achool m Ibe Coney Island Chamber ot Commerce 

Step 4 

In November, 1925, a mimeographed copy of all these specific objectives was 
put into the hands of every teacher with instructions to consult it regularly in 
planning her daily work and to indicate by o simple code in her plan book as 
accurately oa possible the specific objective she had in mmd m every class activity 
or school activity whicli she entered in her plan and progress book There were 
logulai tcachera la the faculty at this time In view of the traditional emphasis 
on the tool subjects ond fundamental processes, it was thought best not to 
■consider this major objective for the time being, but merely to indicate effective 
devices that led to a project presentation of the topic or that indicated a phase of 
one of the other sporifio objectives Some teachers tried to carry on the analysis 
even in this objective. 

The whole project of cooperative cumculttm making was taken up with the 
teachers at this time and they weie uistruetcd to have ready on call a list of the 
best class activities and school activities which they were recording in their plan 
books under the varvous epecifie objectives At this time it was decided because 
of their importance and the growing local needs to isolate and include ns major 
objectives the special topics of accident and fire prevention and thrift Sample 
activities and entrvea were erfubitcd, and teachers were urged to realize the 
importance of their efforts os a scientiAo contribution to their profession 

Step 5 

In June, 1Q26, a survey was made of all the class activities set up by 61 teachers 
in attempting to reabze the specific objectives This list, compiled from the plan 
and progress books, was used aa the basis for constructive supervision and teachers’ 
conferences during the following term 


Step 8 

In December, 1926, a survey was mode of all the school activities reported by 63 
regular teachers in their efforts to realize the specific objectives, These activities 
and devices were broadcast during the following term in teachers’ conferences 
and elsewhere in order to enlarge the scope of the growing cumoulum and to 
suggest new lines of thought. 


Step *l 

In January, 1927, a summary was mode of all the devices listed in the plan and 
progress books of 03 teachers under each of the specific objectives Most of the 
teachers listed several other devices which they were planning definitely to use 
during the coming term These were decided on ns a result of conferences with 
other teachers in connection with this report 

In this manner the eumoulum of Public School 80 “emerged^’ 
from the realization of local needs and resources, and from the 
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domooratic conpemtion of the faculty and otliers intoreated m the 
experiment, For purposes of recording and oliechmg progrees, 
infonnntion and statistics under each of the major objectives were 
assembled under the following captions i 

(a) Statement of the problem 

(b) Survey of home and community conditions and pupils’ 

interests and activities 

(o) List of specific objectives 

(d) List of typical class activities 

(e) List of typical school activities 

(f) Tables of devices reported by 63 teacbers 

(g) Exhibits in the foim of samples, tables, and studies 

under d, e, and f 

The next article in this senes will discuss the specific objectives 
that were incorporated in the cotricnlum of Public School 30 
and will indicate how they are merged into a conscious and con¬ 
sistent progi'am of worh adapted to the special needs of the Coney 
Island children, 



SOCIOLOGICAL AT^TALTSIS AS BASIC TO 
EDUCATIONAL SOOIOLOG-Y 

DA.VID SNEDDEN 
Teacheis College, Columbia Usuversity 

E DUCATOES kave every rigkt to expect gi-eat progress duriug 
the next decade not only of ‘^edncational sociology” as a body of 
selected knowledge and hypotheses comparable to educational 
psychology, medical bacteriology, and agricultural chemistry j 
but also of educationnl sociology as a fertile sourc^e of number- 
leas suggestions immediately practicable of application in teach¬ 
ers’ and policy niakers’ practices 

Towards rcabi^atiou of such purposes, however, it is essential 
that analysis, and thou more analysis, should be constantly made of 
the highly composite delds with which general sociology is still too 
esolusively concerned. As examples of such preliminary analyses, 
the writer submits heiewith certain findings recently presented to 
a class of mature students seeking to formulate ‘^sociological 
foundations of couises and curricula.” 

A iNTHODBCTOliy 

1. Recent and current devetopmenti 0/ ihe sciences mako available for us 
numberloja items of knofflodg.© and generalizations v'luch compose general 
Bociology They also give us fairly innumerable special sociologies Any one of 
these fields mav be studied for knowledge or mastery "(is an end in itself”—“pure 
ecienco,” s>o-cnlIcd, or it can be studied pnmanly witli practical purposes of 
luimnn betterment m view—“applied Maence,” often ^o-calleci, ur »t can be studied 
with a view to human betterment by one type of helpful wcinl process—legislative, 
business, religious, social reform, 01 education. The Inst appioach could give 
foundations for (gonci al or spcnal) applied political sociology, applied economic 
sociology, applied religious sociology, applied pathological sociology or applied 
educational sociology It is impoitont to recogniac m this connection that 

(a) General socm]OQy, like general chemistry, general biology, general 
physiology, ami general psychology, deals laigcly with data, generalizations, 
priaciplcg, and other phnses which ore largely eoinmon throughout or basic 
to tlicsc sciences 

(b) Applied qetietal sociology (or genera! social economy or general 
Gudcmics) devoted fiist to a consideration of those factoia, conditions, or 
agencies that in goncial make for Social weU-being, and, second, to their 
practical uso m programs of humflu amelioration or bcttoimenb 
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2 Most oj the practicable and picfxtoblc studies of applied or beltennenl sociology 
now avfiilable ilenvo riom fields of special sociology 

(a) Aa indefinitely large number of ^'special sociologies" can now bo 
rUffeicntiated For example* the aocLology of the family life of all mammala 
(and of human families m all agpa, or in present-dny American cities, or 
among the piesent-day rich), tho sociology of picsent-day mternatioival 
relations, the sociology of Amoiican. college Life, the sociology of tetichcTS 
oiganizntions, the sociology of states’ prison life, the sociology of the 
rtiodorn drama (Twenty other examples could easily be added by the 
reader) 

(b) The term "eudemici" will bo used heie, m n scope as broad as that of 
human sociology, to include all art-) anil sciences of "applied” or “applicable” 
or “human betterment" sociology—or welfare sociology Hence u e can array 
au mclefinito number of (special applied sociologies) “endemics” of. Amer¬ 
ican family life, Amciicnn family life among coal mmera, American family 
life among foieign-born peoples of the nonumonned, soft-coal mines, com¬ 
petitive athletics among urban high schools, present-day American political 
parties, social control by present-day Amciican police powers (inchulmg 
courts and piisons), present-day thrift and investment and capital UBing 
among American people, and thousands of others 

B DIVISIONS AND APPLICATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY SIGNIFICANT 

TO EDUCATORS 

3 Thousands of areas of sociology and euileimcs liiive no significance to Amer¬ 
ican ediicatois The sociology and eudemics of Esquimaux, Chineao rural 
family life, Kaffir trade m South Africa, survivals of tribal government among 
>trflbs, and icligious taboos of Hindus in conservation of animal life—are pro¬ 
bably of no practical significance to policy raakoia or executants of American 
education 

4 f/undicds of mens of American prenent-day sociology and eudGmica may 
bo of much significance to statesmen (iioliticiauB mthe better sense), economists 
(business policy makera), reUgionisls, militaiists (leaders of defense), jurists 
(juaticos, and other administrators of political justice), sanitarians, and relief 
workeis (socinl workeis), but only slightly' to educators For example, the 
sociology and eudcinics (or sociological and oudemic consequences, coirclatcs or 
antecedents) of ^Uncucan lelations with South Aincucnn States, further 
American land acquisitions in the Arctic Ocean, future imniigiation policies, 
game conseivation, tieatment of recidivist criinmals, government operation of 
railways, government control of power gcneiatcd by the Colorado River, flood 
pievcntvon in the lower Mississippi, gevenvmetit loans to tnrmcrs, modification of 
the Volstead Aefc, cessation of Amcneaii misbionary contributions to Cbinesc and 
Africans, researches to discover an antitoxin to mflncnzn, and hundreds of others 

5 Hundreds of aieas of piesent-dny American sociology and eudermes nre of 
(Inert irnpoitaiice to educators because of the probabilities that some kinds of 
education do plav negative oi positive rAles oi should play tlicm in these fields 
For example 
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26‘t 

(a) Tho sociology and eudemica of Ainmean family hfe 

Many facta, apeoifio and general, are now know: regarding the sociology 
and eugenics (which is n branch of endemics) family hfe among those who 
belong to both the Imhesl quarlile of Ameiicnn economic life and to tho 
highest quartile of vntellechial ntitural a«ot?i7ne7iis—Hupenor stocks, stock 
suicide, low death rate, inficquout divorce, prolonged care of offspiing. 
Some conclusions are surmised, high rate of chronic physical moibidity 
among women, high rate of natural sterility, low anticipatory interest m 
progeny, excessive preoccupation with superior standard of comfort It 
seems probable that aocial policies of high scientific efficiency would find 
many opportunities in these areas to apply preventives to probable evils 

(b) The sociology and eudeimca of family hfe among those recent -non" 
Bnglish-speakmg immigranl^ who are forced to become aemiskiUed manual 
laborers in mines, factories, railway systems, and building are also fairly 
well known—social merits as well as defects School education, as now 
operated, obviously plays large r61e3 among the first American-reared 
generation of these immigrants Can educators discover policies whereby 
still greater services may he rendered—towards lessening irresponsible 
fecundity, providing prophylactics to frequent dehnquency, promoting bettor 
adaptation of young people to vocational work (by guidance or training), or 
enriching them with American pohtical idealities? Certainly tho soil is 
promising 

(c) Towards what useful eduaUtonal policies, beyond those now customary, 
does It seem probable that contributions can be had from tlio Bciontific study 
of the sociology and oudemics of American families or family hfe in areas of 

(a) rural renting folk, (b) illegitimacy, (c) offspring of mixed white and 
Indian stock, (d) children of divorce-sundered families living isolatedly— 
lighthouses, lumber camps, oleotrio power head stations, etc ; (g> adoles¬ 
cents in tho "flitting season”—in approaches to, and early stages after, 
entiy upon Bolf-supporting work, (h) "men without country”, e g, Amen- 
can-born Japanese, who in social reality are neither Japanese nor Americana. 

0. The sociology and endemics of American polilical life can be analyzed 
similarly. Political life includes chiefly the formation and (under democratic or 
*'repubhean” American conditions) collective maintenance and advance of poliCi- 
cal Boneties or groups, nations, bcgiimings or lanpiies, states, cities, countries, 
incorporated villages, districts, political parties, pohticallengues, etc , the primary 
purposes of which are to provide for the common defense, maintain internal order, 
odministcr justice, and carry on some economic and otherenteiprises—road, build¬ 
ing, public-school operation, relief of dependency, sanitation, water supply, etc 
These aio illustrative divisions 

(a) The sociology and eudemics of American largo urban pohtical groups 

(b) Of dispersed rural political group membeis 

(c) Of older political parties 

(d) Of American voters undci twcnly-ftvo years of age 

(o) Of women voters 

(f) Of farmer voters 

(g) Of labor unionists in politics 

(h) Of coUegG graduates token oa a case type or class 

(0 The sociology and endemics of prohibition (of alcoholic beverages) as a 
political issue and as respect its mihtant followers 
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V TJader each of tho foregoing, some issues for probable future detailed 
considerations by educational policy makers can readily be suggested For 
example’ 

(a) Can or should high schools do much more than is no^v done to equip 
with knowledge, convictions, and idealities, political voters, ages 14-18, so 
that between the ages of 21 and 25 they will both enter ardently into "good 
politics” and consciously sclf-educate themselves to a degree not now planned 
for or oven concaved? 

(b) The functionings of political groups bring into relief n great variety of 
special situations, some of which obviously have intimate bearing on educa¬ 
tional policy making Foi example: 

(c) Since tho original major function of tho state (tlio most inelusivo 
political society) mas to provide for “the common defense” (and related 
militanstvc aggrcesion), we can detail tor epccuvl cotifiideraUon 

(d) The sociology and endemics of including among the objectives of 
general secondary education, and of (all) (some) forma of collegiate education, 
training for defense (military training, militia training, reserve ofTicer train¬ 
ing). 

(e) Since one function of tho state is to conseivc friendly rclatiooB with 
neighboring states 

(0 The sociology and endemics of school education m whatever may bo 
discovered to be tlie attitudes and other means of international fnendlmeaa 

(g) Since one function of local government or politics is tho prevention of 
crime or mrnmality 

(h) The sociology and eudemics of juvenile criminality or delinquency 
as indicated educational means of prevention and euro 

8 Other major divisions for study might well be the sociology and eudemics 
of; (a) American economic productive groups (all societies devoted to or using 
mutual aid m producing, conserving, and using as capital tools, goods of nay 
sort; (b) American economic utilizing or sumpUmry group, (c) American religious 
group, (<1) American culture promotional group, (e) American fellowship oi 
sociability gioup, (f) American school or educational groups, (g) others 

9 It may prove profitable to the science of educational policy making to 
segregate certain other kinds of areas of educational sociology for intensive 
consideration For example, the eociology and eudemics of rural negroes, the 
very young children of the rich, wage-earning girls during piemnrnagc years, 
popular literature, especially in magazine foim, high mechanical specialization 
m industry, racial inteimivtuies, cuUuic blendings, Jews and Americana, urban 
apartment life, American philanthropic idealism, and others 



SCHOOL, SOCIETY, AND BEHAVIOllTSM 

nUDOLPH SI. BINDER 
New York Univeisity 

I 

BEHAVIOKISit IS with, ua wlietlier we want it or not It is 
making a great stir not only m pjiycliology but in aociology and in 
other splieies of life. The politicians have, perhaps, indirectly 
paid moie attention to it than anybody else simply because they 
have always been practical psychologists or behaviorists Actions 
of meTi and women which have been, in many cases obscure to the 
moat profound psychologist, have been an open sesame to the poh- 
tician Whether he was aware of it or not, he engaged in politics 
for the purpose of getting certain lesults. And though he might 
never have heard the word ''psychology,^’ he was an expert in that 
field from the practical point of view. Behaviorism is indeed a 
deliberate attempt to have us look at the actions of men and judge 
what they are by what they are doing That ig good philosophy 
as far as it goes, but it plainly falls short in certain respects. 

Of the truth or falsity of behaviorism as a speoific fonn of 
psychology but litfclo wiU be said in this article because it is con¬ 
cerned primarily with the effect which it has on society and edu¬ 
cation Only as much of its theory ne^s to he considered as is per¬ 
tinent to the two topics mentioned. 

II 

Wlmt, then, is behaviorism? Profeaaoi Watson, the principal 
protagonist of behaviorism has given these definitions of his own 
theory. Perhaps the simplest definition is given in his Beluivior- 
tsm.^ 

Why don't we make wlmt wo can ofiseit’e the real field of psychology? Let us 
brail ourselves to things that can be observed, and Formulaic laws concerning 
only those things Now wKnt can we observe? Well, we can observe behavior — 

^ Gehavionsm, p G 
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whal ihe orflanwin docs^ or saj/s And let me tnuke thw (undamental point at 
onco that saying 10 doing—that is, hehamig Sjieaking overtly 01 to ourselvefl 
(thinking) is just as objective a type of behavior as baseball 

Another definition is given on page 11 of the aame hook. 

Behaviorism, ns you have already grasped from our prehminary discussion, 
la, then, o natural science that takes the vrholo field of human adjustments as ita 
own Its closest scientific companion is physiology Indeed you may wonder, 
08 we proceed, whether behaviorism can ba differentiated from that aeience. 
It 18 diffeient from physiology only m the grouping of its problems, not in fund¬ 
amentals or in central viewpoint Fh 3 r 8 iDlogy la particularly interested in the 
functioning of parts of the animal—for example, its digestive system, the circula¬ 
tory system, the nervous syatom, the excretory systoins, the mochamca of neural 
and muscular response Behaviorism, on the other hand, while it la mtenaely 
interested in all of the functioning of these parts, is intrinsically interested in 
what the wholo ammal will do from mormng to night and from night to morning 

The interest of the bchavioriat in man's doings is moic than the interest of the 
epectatoi—he wants to control man’s rcacUoite, aa physical BCientiats want to 
control and manipulate other natural phenomena It is the business of behavior¬ 
istic psychology to be able to predict and to control human activity To do this it 
must gather scientific data by experimental methods Only then can the trained 
behavionst predict, given the stimulus, what reaction will take place, or, given 
the reaction, state wluit the situation or stimulua la that has caused the reaction. 

Accoiding to the first definition, whieh Watson calls a plat¬ 
form, we are invited merely to look at people and judge their 
character by their action. That is what science does when it 
observes phenomena in the inorganic realm and judges their qual¬ 
ities by their behavior And science is absolutely right as far 
aa it deals with manifestations of the inorganic world. It is able 
to judge qualities and quantities purely by these extemal mani¬ 
festations because there is little else behind them. When we come 
to the organic realm and more particularly to a highly complex 
hoing such as man, the problem changes considerably 

To illustrate* a toothache is presumably a very simple thing. 
It can be located definitely in a particular tooth and it produces 
a certain kind of ache and pavn diffeient from those of headache 
or of stomach ache It produces ap^ific reactions such as holler¬ 
ing and when the dentist applies the forceps, a very decided jerk 
away from the forceps Here are two plain manifestations of 
toothache which everybody can observe for himself. What does 
it tell us, though, about toothache 1 Will anybody who sees these 
two reactions know the peculiar quality of toothache as different 

1 8 
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from any otber ache? Judging from these two reactions, tooth¬ 
ache in terms of heha'viorism might be defined as a “jerk and a 
yell ’’ It IS to be feared, though, that a man who has never auf- 
feied from toothache is not likely to know much about its 
meaning. 

Behaviorism falls short in a similar way in defining pleasure. 
The taste of an apple gives pleasure to one man, more or less dis¬ 
pleasure to another; some people enjoy bananas, to some other 
people even the smell of that fruit is nauseating, Can we by any 
means discover, from the behavior of these different people con¬ 
cerning the two fruits, what these respective pleasures and dis¬ 
pleasures are? The list might be extended indefinitely hut every¬ 
where and always we would find that mere response to stimuli 
would not tell us very much about the real essence of our nature. 
Behaviorism simply gives us valuable data corLcerning the reao- 
tions of different men to the samo stimulus hut does not explain 
why the same stimulus produces different reactions. 

Ill 

What is the reason for this inadequacy of behaviorism ? Wat¬ 
son claims that we have inherited no specific instincts, predispos* 
mg us for certain kinds of reactions Be that as it may, we have, 
nevertheless, inherited ccxtani physical constitutions predisposing 
one mall toward this kind of activity and another toward a differ¬ 
ent kind, Watson admits that much when he says:® 

So let us hasten to admit—-yes, there arc heritable difTeronces m form, m 
structure Some people are born with long slender fingers, with delicate tliront 
structure, some nro born tall, large, of prise-fighter build, others with doheate 
skin and eye coloring Theso differences are m the germ plasm and are handed 
down from parent to child More questionable ■!> the inheritnnco of such things 
fis the early or late graying of hair, the early low of hair, the span of life, the 
bearing ol twins, and tho like Many of these questions have already been 
answered by biologists and many olheia are in tho process of being answered 
But do not lei these undoubted facts of inhentonce lead you astray as they have 
some of tho biologists The mere presence of these structures tell us not one thing 
about functuan This has been, the source of a great deal of confusion m the 
subject we now have under consideration Much of our stiaicturc laid down m 
heredity would never come to light, would never show m function, unless the 
organism wer-» put m ft certain environment, subjected to certain stimuli and 
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forced to undergo truming Oiii luneditaiy atructuic lip 11 euvly to lx* shfijini lu u 
thousand difFerenf ways—thosHmOtatiuctuie, mind you—<k'pcriainp on tiu' tviiv in 
which the child brought up To conviiicr^ yoiiirth, Jiicfisiire the iighl ni u of 
the blaokflmith, look at the* pioturca of strong nien in fiur tpiriblf'- ninganiici 
devoted to pfjyS!".!! cultuie Or turn to the poor bent bud: of the aurient book- 
heoDf Xhesi neople are structurnlly shaped (withm limits) by tbe Ittndsof lives 
they lead 

If thftt TOUoli iR ailmitt^j tie plfttfoi’m of ioiaviorism bc'cunea 
at once moLO or i'Sfe nnteniiile. Tiere is no need to asanme thsit 
specific iiistinctR suck 83 an “inatmet for ■worknafliiship’^ or any¬ 
thing of tlie 80 J t i'“i inheriteHl. The ■word “inatinct” iaR, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, l>ecn very imioli abused and extended to liinita beyond 
recognition. To put it differently, try as ■we may, tie fact ir, plain 
even on Watson^a admiasion that we are born ■with diffeient dia 
positions and capacities. That much being granted, the question 
arises what iclation behaviorism has to educatioii and to society 

IV 

The question whether we are “bom” or “made” is as old as 
pkilosopliy. Axe ■we very largely what onr heredity piedisposes- \ie 
for, or what our environment makes of us ? The battle between 
the advocates of one oi the other is age-old and need not be entered 
into. It may be lemarked, incidentally, though, that wo are deal¬ 
ing here with one of those finespun academic distinctions which 
has no basis in fact. The advocates both of heredity and of envi¬ 
ronment usually forget the most simple of .simple facts ^ namely, 
that an individual is not bom into a vacuum but into a definite 
environment with specific oonditions Ho matter what heredity 
we may presumably have or what our environment may happen 
to be, the individual is always under the necessity of reacting to 
certain conditions The only question is, whetliei a specific envi¬ 
ronment will call forth paiticular reactions We know, as has 
already been remarked, that different people will react differently 
to the same stimulus. Behaviorism, standing specifi-cally for the 
theory of environment in the making of man, avoids the real issue 
by saying that no two individuals have the same environment. In 
other words, that the same things are not the same to diffeient 
individuals. If so, the only way the difference can he explained 
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is bj ftsauming tbat tliese individuals approach the same things 
from a different angle. And if that is granted, environment at 
once loses its exclusive force m the making of man Watson, in 
illustrating hig theory that the same Mivironment—which objec¬ 
tively must be the same for all men—is different for different 
mon, cites the following ease:’ 

But every one admits this about bone and tendons and muscles—'‘now how 
about menial traits? I^o you roeaii to say that great talent is not inherited? 
That Criminal teadeucios are not mhccited? Surely we can prove that these things 
can be inhenteciy This was the older idea which grew up before we knew as much 
about what early shaping throughout infuufc life will do as we now know The 
question la often put m speciSo foim "liook nt the musioinna who are sons ot 
imiaiciona, look at Wealey Smith, the son. of the grtat economist, John Smith— 
surely a chip off tho old block if ever there won one " You alieady know the 
behavionst'fl way of answering these questions. You know ho recognizes no such 
things as mental troits, diapositions, or tendencies Hence, to him, there is no 
sonec to the question of the inheritance of talent as the question is ordinarily 
TMsed. 

Wesley Smith was thrown into on environment early in life that fairly reeked 
with economic, political, and social quesUona His attachment for his father waa 
strong The path he took waa a very natural one Ho went into that hfe for 
the same reason that your son bocomes a lawyer, a doctoi, oi a politician. If the 
father is a ghoeraalcer, a soloonkeeper, or a street cleaner—or ig engaged in any 
other socially untecogmzed occupation, the son does not follow so easily «i the 
father’s footsteps, but that la anothar story. Why did Wcalcy Smith succGcd in 
reaching eminence when so many sons who had famous fathers failed to attain 
equal eminence? Waa it becouse this particular son inherited hia father’s talent? 
There may be a thousand reasons, not one ot which lends any color to the 
view that Wealey Smith inherited the ''talent*' of hie father Suppose John 
Smith had had three sons who by KypobhesU a^l had bodies bo made up an¬ 
atomically and physiologically that each could put on the same organisation (hab¬ 
its) ns tliO other two, Suppose further that all three began to work upon econom¬ 
ics nt the ago of six monthi. One WHS beloved by lus father Ho followed in bis 
(athor'a footsteps and due to Kia father's tutorship this son overtook and finally 
surpassed bis father. Two years after the birth of Wesley, the second eon waa 
born, but the father was taken up with the elder eon, The second son waa 
beloved by the mother who now got less and less of her huabaad's time, so she 
devoted her time to the second son The second son could nob follow so closely 
m the tootaleps of his father, ho waa influenced naturally by what hi^ mother 
was doing He early gave up his economic studies, entered society and ultimately 
became a "lounge lizard ’* Tlie third son, born two years later, was ^n^vanted 
The father was taken up with the eldest son, the mother with the second aou 
The third son was also put to work upon economics, but receiving Uttlo parental 
care, he drifted daily towards the servants' quarters An unscrupuleua maid 
bad taught him to masturbate at three At twelve the chauffeur made a homo- 
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sexual of hvm Later falling in with neighboThood thieves he became a pick¬ 
pocket, then ft stool pigeon and finally a drug fiend He died of paresis in an 
insane asylum There was nothing wrong with the laerLdity of any one of these 
sons All by hypotUeaiB had equal chances at birth All could have been the 
fathers of fine, healthy sons if their lespcctive wives had been of good stock, (ex¬ 
cept possibly the third son ajter he contracted syphilis) 

la reply it might b© said that if you assume certain conditions 
you have all the factors under your control and aie consequently 
able to make them what you want when they do not lit into your 
theory. As to the specific ease of the Smith family and its thiee 
sorts, the answer is simple Watson assumes a father thoroughly 
nbandoning himself to economics. Se assumes a mother who was 
interested in only one of her three sons, and further assumes that 
neither of the two parents was interested in the third son. These 
assumptions are certainly interesting, although rarely found m 
life. As we look az'ound and about us, we find that moat parents 
are interested in the welfare of their children without any marked 
distinctions. If Watson’s assumptions in the case of the Smith 
family be true, we are dealing with a very marked case of hered¬ 
ity The father was plainly "daft*’ on economics, else he would 
not have tiied to turn all of his three sons into economists; the 
mother was ^ust as plainly devoted to the second son, presumably 
because he resembled her to a greater extent than the first son did 
She was evidently "a weaker vessel” m the literal sense, and so the 
second son under her influence and with her heredity natuially 
became a ^‘lounge lizard.” The third son probably inherited the 
woist features of both Ins parents and so lie went wrong when 
opportunity came his way. This 13 a case of “bTaturo” rather 
than of ^‘Nurture,” the very oppcwite of what Watson tries to 
prove. In my own family, if I may speak of personal and inti¬ 
mate knowledge—the everlasting problem has been how to make 
our two boys fit into the same environment. Both parents in this 
case have been scrupulously concerned about giving our two boys 
—only seventeen months apart in. age—the same treatment. But 
one of them takes to books and the other takes to companionship. 
Watson might perhaps have explained, the love of the one boy for 
books from the fact that he spent most of hia babyhood in my 
library. That argument sounds plausible, but if the other boy 

1 8 * 
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should have taken to mechanics because early in his life 'vve tried to 
teach him the handling of objects. He has opposed this tendency, 
never openly to he sure, but with a persistence which has eventually 
overcome all opposition. He is still the companionable, friend- 
making boy and almost absolutely immune to the handling of 
tools and other movements of himds requiring deftness and agihty 

V 

If the ftssuraptiona of behaviorism are granted, it throws a 
responsibility upon the school and society which would involve an 
impossibility When Watson speaks of his ability to take those 
“squirminga” of the baby withmliia first few weeks of life and by 
presenting the proper stimuli, turning him into a musician, a 
great business man. or a scientist, he assumes a responsibility 
which every human being boa thus far avoided It is pleasant to 
think that we can make of our children what we want Presum¬ 
ably, all parents would m that case toy to make their children 
not only rich but handsome, not only clever but attractive, and so 
on. Few people have succeeded in their wishes unless there was 
something in the horedity of the diildren which predisposed them 
in the direction desired. 

But suppose that the thing could be done Who would take 
the responsibility of creating, let us say, S per cent of our babies 
into big business men, 6 per cent into artists, 10 per cent into 
statesmen, perhaps 15 per cent into teachers and so on, turning 
the other 65 per cent into plumbeis, caipenteis, hod carriers, and 
so on ? I am afraid that the Russian Revolution would be a 
Sunday-School picnic compared to what would happen in our own 
country The school would obviously be the agency to bring about 
these desirable and undesirable results It would put on auto¬ 
cratic power into the hands of our teachers such a& Las never been 
equaled by the most autocratic of autocrats. It would continue 
a regime of selected families who had influence with the school 
boards and consequently the opportunity to have their children 
turned into persons occupying important offices. And it would 
eventually condemn the majority of men to necessary and inevita¬ 
ble subjugation—or would it be slavery? As already mentioned, 
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a I'livolution would result ■which would speedily cut doivn, if not 
eliminate, all school aijpropiialions, and the very walls of our 
school houses would bo unable to resist the attack that would he 
made upon them by the majority of parents. 

VI 

■Whether lightly oi wrongly, the aspirations of a human being 
have to be counted as a pait of our psychical and social makoMip. 
It IS, ot couise, true that out of the millions of boys who are horn 
in this country every year and who have, theoretically, the right 
to heiiomo presidents of the United States, an extremely small 
number attains its object. That is natural and inevitable Dis¬ 
appointments are with most human beluga a part of their very 
Gxistenoo and evei-yone of us leaina in tlio course of time how to 
(leal with adversities That is one thing and it is our privilege 
to make these necessary adjustments. It is an entirely difEerent 
thing to have any agency, no matter how benevolent, deteitnme 
rny fate Against that proposal mankind has always lebelled and 
will always rebel, because the determination of our future is of 
the very essence of our personality as free and responsible human 
beings. 



THE BUILDIHG UP OE MOEALE IH EDUCATION 

E PICKETT 
New York University 

M OST of tlie work whicli haa been done in the past in thia field 
has taken the form of a list of items ■which make for increased 
morale, which hat haa been the result, for the moat part,* of the 
iutioapeotive processes of some one interested individual. Rela¬ 
tively few attempts have been made to obtain a coiisonaua from 
a repreaentative gro'ap of those in education This study has been 
made for the purpose of finding out juat whafc factors a repreaent- 
fltivo group of educators would eonsider important for the building 
up of -morale. 

To begin witlij an attempt was made to define the term 
“morale ” Wchatei's unabridged dictionary gives the following 
definitionsJ “1 Morality; moral principles, teachings, or con¬ 
duct 2. Condition as affected by, or dependent upon, such moral 
or mental factors aa zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, etc.; mental state, 
ag of a body of men, an army, and the like ” As is often the case, 
the populai meaning differs from the dictionaiy meaning and so 
the popular conception of the meaning of the term “morale’’ is 
Oifforeiit from the definition cited above. A group of twenty 
teachers were naked individually to tell what they understood the 
word “moralo” to mean While no two statements were exactly 
alike and no one of the statements was exactly similar to the 
dictionary definition, nevertheless, there "was a remarkable degree 
of concordance Practically all of these teachers agreed that good 
riioralo rests on an emotional basis and almost all agreed that this 
favorable affective state is brought about -when an individual likes 
his job, wishes to work hard at the ]ob, ig assisted in working 
hard at hia job by the helpful efforts of others, la ambitious and 
“peppy” and enthusiastic, and has an optimistic outlook, through 
his job, on. life, rather than a pessimistic one. An interesting 
viewpoint is that held hy several of these teachers that morale 
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cftn be litened to the mdividuai aspect of a favorably predisposing 
emotional basis for good \7oxk on tbe job, whereas es'prit de corps 
can be likened to the group aspect. 

The drat step in this study woa to submit a request to a group of 
about 100 teachers and supervisors of varying experiences to list 
from one to five factors •which, in their estimation, tended to build 
up morale in their present jobs; and also to list from one to five 
factors which tended to break down morale in their present jobs. 
This group of one hundred was made up of one group of forty and 
two groups of about thirty each. A tabulation was made of the 
factors tending to build up morale submitted by the group of 
forty. In. order to avoid d.uplicatioii, atatementa which were 
essentially similar were so considered. These factors were then 
checked in terms of the factors su gg ^ted by the remaining two 
groups of thirty each Any time a factor was mentioned, it was 
considered to have received one vote. A total of 57 factors were 
80 obtained. These were then grouped under 13 arbitrarily 
chosen major headings under which they seemed to group them¬ 
selves naturally The Older in which these factors appeared 
under each heading indicates the results of the votes of these 
100 teachers 

Copies of mimeogi aphed sheets were submitted to an additional 
group of 105, ivith the request that they indicate by the numbers 
1, 2, and 3 their respective first, second, and third choices con¬ 
cerning the factors listed under each one of the 13 headings. 
These results weio then tallied by giving a weight of three votes 
to each fiist choice, a weight of two votes to each second choice, 
and a weight of one vote to each third choice The votes thus 
obtained for each factor were then added and a new order of prefer¬ 
ence for these factors was obtained by adding the votes for each 
factor cast by the first group of 100 to the votes cast by the second 
group of 105. This second order of preference is indicated below 
by the order in which these factors are listed under the major 
headings The figures given in the first column represent the 
total number of votes. The figures in the second column repre- 
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sent; the nutaber of votes obtained fioin the group of 106 The 
figures in the third column repieaent the uuuiOor ot votes obtained 
from tlio first group of 100. The letters in the foui'th column rep¬ 
resent the original oidoi of preference indicated by the first group 
of 100. 

Factors VYaxcH iV(Oasi\sB Moral.® in tke Profrsston op Ei^ucivtion in the 
TjNAIj OrUBR op PnUFBnENCB 
FiTet coUittin repreaenta total number oC votea 
Sacond column rcpreaentsnumberof votes on socond check 
Third column represents original numbers of votes 
Fourth column represents oiiginal order of preference* 


1. Factors dependent upon superior officers 


no 

157 

22 

b, 

Cooperation fiom superior offieers 

144 

IIG 

28 

A 

Appreciation of effoit on the part of superior oIHcers 

102 

92 

10 

f 

Receiving nf constructive criticism 

61 

40 

15 

d 

Human ticatment from supeiior officers 

41 

33 

8 

h 

Knowledge that superior officer is competent 

36 

26 

11 

e 

Having a superior officci who is “on tlio level,” a "square 
shooter" 

32 

16 

16 

c 

Having a boss who is a "regular guy" 

24 

15 

9 

g 

Justice from superiors 

20 

12 

8 

i 

Backing from supciior officer 

10 

9 

7 

1 

Freedom from exee&sive criticism 

2. Factors 

depende7ii upon school organizahorij adnmustratioth 
and control 

131 

117 

14 

b 

Adequate equipment 

114 

103 

11 

c 

Oppoytumtv for initiative 

76 

73 

3 

h 

Cooperation in discipline 

04 

60 

4. 

f 

Small classes 

65 

37 

18 

a 

Quiet and orderly school 

49 

47 

2 

1 

\Vorking in a progressive system 

34 

28 

0 

d. 

Plenty of work, but not too much 

25 

23 

2 

] 

Opportunity for discussion of common problems 

16 

12 

4 

e. 

Time for outside activities 

12 

10 

2 

1 

Opportunity for responsibility 

11 

0 

2 

]< 

Fice time during school hours 

4 

0 

4 

S' 

Promptness in furrushmg material 


3. Factors dependent upon athtude of coworJeers 

269 233 36 n Cobperation of fellow workere 

179 156 21 b. “Regular fellows’* for colleftguea 

102 100 2 c Competition of colleagues 
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4-. Factors dependent upon qualities, capacities, and preparaiian 
of the individual teacher 


147 

142 

5 

d 

Proper preparation of worV: 

124 

112 

12 

a 

Liking for children 

51 

45 

6 

c 

Work within one’s capacity 

60 

48 

2 

1 . 

Having a belief in the worth of one's job 

48 

40 

4 

f 

Poasessing and using sense of humor 

47 

39 

8 

b 

Ambition to succeed and advance 

ao 

28 

2 

] 

Having faith m the future of education 

29 

27 

2 

h 

Poaseaaing a knowledge of administrative problems 

28 

24 

4 

g 

Being able to see the success of one's work 

13 

9 

4 

e 

Acting as an example to others 

5. 

Factors dependent upon attitude of present stude"t body 

181 

172 

9 

c 

B.eoogtntion on the part of pupils of the wortli of the work 

176 

161 

14 

a 

Obtaining the esteem of present studente 

138 

128 

10 

b 

Obtaining a satisfactory response in trying to help the stud¬ 





ents 

48 

44 

4 

d 

Having "regular fellows” for students 


6. Factors dependent upon qualities inherent vn the job 

260 

240 

29 

a 

Having a likeable and inteieating job 

186 

183 

2 

b. 

Lack of monotony in the job 



7. 

Factors dependent upon use of leisure time 

227 

219 

8 

b 

Having enjoyable and helpful avocational pursuits 

174 

164 

10 

a 

Taking of university courses 

120 

113 

7 

c 

Social activities sponsored by superiors 


8 Factors dependent upon economic status, advancement. 





and secumty 

208 

201 

7 

a 

Receiving a fair and satisfactory salary 

188 

184 

4 

b, 

Honest promotion for faithful service 

96 

97 

2 

c 

Knowledge of the security of one's position 

24 

22 

2 

d 

Satisfactory pension provisions 

9. Factors dependent upon aiiiixide of parents and laymen 

220 

2U 

6 

b 

Obtaining the respect of parents and laymen 

215 

206 

9 

a 

Being allowed to obtain a sympathetic insight into the home 





lives of children 




10 

. Factors dependent upon environment 

267 

246 

11 

a. 

Working and living in pleasant surroundings 

181 

170 

2 

b 

Teaching m environment in which one grew up 
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11 . Factors dependent upon health and sanviation 

244 238 6 a. Possessing and keeping good health 
180 187 2 b> Working; in good aamtary conditions 

12 Factors dependent upon athtude of former students 

110 102 8 ft Obtaining leeogmtion from former students of the value of 

one's efforts in their behalf 

13. Factors dependent upon attitude of outside agencies 

22S 227 2 ft Recognition and cchperottion from outside agcnrica 

200 108 2 b Being Allowed to get close to trade conditions 

The auggestiona given by the first group of 100 concerning 
factors which tend to break down morale represented in almost 
every case merely the converse of the statement for the building 
up of morale and they were so tallied. A few factors, such as 
^‘too much criticism’’ which were volunteered in the group of fac¬ 
tors tending to break down morale were suggested in the converse 
form in the list of factors tending to build up morale. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that only about one fifth as many siiggestiona were 
given for factors tending to break down morale as were suggested 
for the building up of morale. 

Those in the second group of 105 teachers and supervisors were 
asked to indicate on the mimeographed sheets the amount of 
expenence they had had as teachers and supervisors These sheets 
were then separated into two groups, the first being the ones sub¬ 
mitted by those who bad had more than two yeais of teaching 
experience j the second group being the ones submitted by those 
who had had less than two years of teaching experience It was 
thought that the results from these groups when compared might 
show significant differences. As a matter of fact^ the results were 
almost identical In closing this description of the technique 
of obtaining the information, it must be stated that no one of the 
205 teachers who gave their suggestions was asked to give his 
name The results came anonymously and the teachers knew that 
no attempt would be made to relate the answers given to the one 
giving them 

In analyzing the results of this study, certain facts should be 
kept in mind. In tho first place, the factors given represent the 
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consensus of only 100 edueatOTS. A more extensive group might 
suggest other equally important factors In spit© of the fact that 
the second group of 105 was asked to add under each heading 
any factors which they thought had been omitted, no significant 
additions were received Almost all of the additions represented 
factors which already appeared on the sheets. In the scond place, 
the thirteen major headings were arbitrarily chosen and the very 
wording of these headings and the order in which they were given 
might have influenced the votes of the second group. Further* 
more, a varying number of factors appeared under these headings 
and thus where only two or three or four factors appeared under 
each heading, there was less choice than would be possible where 
more factors appeared under a heading In tlie third place, the 
12 tli major heading has only on© factor listed under it, and 
hence, there can be but one choica The figure “102*’ showing m 
the second column for this 12th heading is given to indicate 
that 102 of these 105 in tb© second gioup manifested tlieir opinion 
that this was an important factor. In the fourth place, the order 
in which the factors appear under the major headings has been 
deteimmcd, m large part, by the total number of votes where 
three votes were granted to each first choice, two votes to a second 
choice, and one vote to a third It may be that the order 
■would change weie the order to be determined by the total number 
of first choice preferences alone. 

It will be noted that of the 13 headings, only two, that is, the 
4th and 7th, apply to the individual teacher alone. Certain of 
the factors can be controlled to a certain extent by the individual 
teacher, as for example, factors dealing with cooperation. If 
one goes on the assumption that tbe cooperative individual usually 
receives cooperation from others and the noncooperative individ¬ 
ual usually does not receive coopeiation from otheis, the point of 
this remark becomes obvious The majority of the factors sug¬ 
gested, however, are factors which are, for the most part, beyond 
the individual teacher’s control. One might be tempted to draw 
the conclusion that the individual teacher is more prone to place 
the hulk of the burden for good morale on others rather than on 
himself. Such a conclusion, however, is not warranted from the 
results of this study alone. 
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Froin the sto-ndpoint oi the oociologist aa well as troiu the stand¬ 
point of others, good morale is important Charles 11. llichaids, 
when director of Cooper Union, developed a formula as follows: 
E ^ M + T + I, which, translated into words, means that effi- 
cioney on tlio job varies or depends upon the possession of tbe 
necessary manipulative skill, the possession of the necessary funo 
tionin^; technical knowledge and tbe possession of the intelligonco 
which enables the individual to apply that technical knowledge 
to the problems of the job This foionula has been used m 
extended and varied form many times. One of the forms is as 
follows rE^oS + K+ I + J fP + M where S represents skill, 
K represents knowledge, I represents native mtclligenc.e,^J’ repre¬ 
sents judgment and comraon sense, P represents physique and 
health, and ht represents morale It has often been contended 
that no matter what the individual possesses in skill, knowledge, 
and so forth, his efficiency is inevitably lowered if his morale is 
low. Eor this reason, it is important that those dealing with 
human relationships recognize morale as a factor in efficiency 
The individaal should seek to build up his morale in the ways in 
which he, as an individual, esm do so The supervisor, however, 
has a double function in this respect, namely, that of maintaining 
a high morale for himself as an individual, and also fostering the 
conditions which under his control as a supervisor will make for 
a high morale on the part of those in subordinate positions. 

In the last analysis, if we agree that the basis of morale i3 emo¬ 
tional, tlien it becomes an individual proposition as far as the 
affective state of the individual is concerned What one person 
needs to build up morale is not of necessity the same thing that 
another person needs. Similarly, it becomes rather presumptuous 
for an individual to set himself up as the arbiter of the emotional 
states of anoi^ber individual. Nevertheless, this study should he 
of valuo in indicating to the individual teacher those factors 
which his coworkers seem to think are important in the building 
up of their morale. The individual may receive worth-while sug¬ 
gestions which, if followed, may help him to build up and main¬ 
tain n good morale, furthermore, the supervisor or administra¬ 
tor who wishes to build up and maintain a healthy tonus m his 
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v,i'ouii Ilia;" scrutinize tho suggestions given, by teachers coa- 
ct'vuing tlie factors which are undei his control, 

Tu this conncfLionj a fitting conclusion to thia aiticlc uii^ht be 
the following. When the reaulta of the voteii given by the second 
group of 105 were discussed with the group that gave these 
results, mention was made of the fact that two of the group had 
suggested heading No 7 ‘^Factors dependent upon uso of leisure 
time/’ a fourth factor> namely. ^^Social activitisa not sponsored 
by superiors.” This item occaaioued a laugh on the part of the 
group and in the diseuaaion which followed, it was evident that 
[I number of the people resented social activities sponsored by 
siipcnora when such sponsoring virtually necessitated their pres¬ 
ence at these activities of the teachers. It would, appear that the 
typical American dislike for anything which smacks of paternal¬ 
ism IS manifested even by teachers to tho extent of their disliking 
any curb on, or direction to, their social activities Thia study 
merely indicated this attitude on the part of some of the teachers, 
but did not show definitely how prevalent the attitude is. It might 
be important for supervisors and administrators to be on tho alert 
to avoid a paternalistic attitude which might be objectionable 



Alf APPItOAGH TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
CUERIOULUK m ARTS OOLIEGES 

STEPHEN G RICH 

I 

The fundamental fact aWt Uie arts college is tKat it la a pre- 
professional or partly profesgiotial acFool, Snch is its origin; 
sncli IS Its place in the social organism; and such is the truth 
about It that is usually slighted or contradicted Indeed, the 
insufficiently infonned advocates of the arts college have been 
among the leading spohesmen of the point of view that denies the 
essential natura of this late adolescent o\ early adult organ of 
education. 

That the arts college is historically an institution for the 
preprofessional troining of clergymen is not denied by even the 
insufficiently informed advocates who now conceive its functiona 
to be “cultural.’^ That it was, from the start, partly a profes¬ 
sional school for ministers of religion may not he so obvious, and 
yet a consideration of the old cnniaula in force in the early days 
at llaivnrd, Yale, or William and Mary reveals a content that la 
at least one third stnctl^^ professional material for that particu¬ 
lar calling. Indeed, with the exception of Latin and rhetoric, 
holh of which were prepiofosaional for the Colonial lawyer, and 
with a doubt as to what roathematios was taught foi, haidly an 
item in the early arts-college curriculum beyond the first yeai 
and n half has any cause for its presence save a- traditional oi 
actual value as part of the professional equipment of the ecclesi¬ 
astic ft is difficult indeed to find any reason, let alone any 
excuse, for the piegence of Gieeh, or evidences of religion, or 
natural theology, that wore steady couatitueuta of the upper years 
of the Colonial arts college, save on the basis that this type of 
college was a professional school for the clergy. 
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But a doubt assails us at this point, when, we think of the prom¬ 
inent men not clergymen, who wero educated at tho Colonial arts 
colleges. This becomes the more pungent when we consider the 
brilliant group of political workers whose maturity came during 
the period of our separation from British rule and our forming tlic 
national government. On a purely static basis, in a social older 
not changing, wo should have a difficult problem indeed in these 
men. A sociological historian, however, can understand, the mat¬ 
ter without difficulty. After the first third of the eighteenth 
century, the era of colonization was substantially ended along the 
Atlantic coast. The older colonies had evolved into self-sufficient 
economic units, exporting mainly for the benefit of trade that 
added luxuries to plenty already existent; tho mercantile and 
landed classes followed the usual trend of those who have come 
into prosperity. They wanted, the beat education possible for 
their children—just as the half-illiterate immigrants from Russia 
and Poland in our own day are ambitious for their American 
children to go to college. The age-old social phenomenon of tho 
rising group grasping for education was here for tho first time 
enacted upon American soil. 

The rising group, in Colonial days, found no education at 
hand save the preprofessional education of the clergy. This edu¬ 
cation had social prestige, it was utilized for those who had 
neither inclination nor purpose to become cleigymen. Indeed, 
one might, if tune and space permitted, trace in detail the effect, 
in promoting secularization, of the reaction against ecclesiastic 
training in the minds of certain able men trained in these Colo¬ 
nial arts colleges. The pveelerical training was to a sufficient 
extent identical with that useful to a prospective lawyer to make 
it seem not entirely a waste of time or effort to the group planning 
to enter that piofession, and the same holds true for tho future 
modicos of that time. 

The next stage in the social development of the arts college 
begins in the neighborhood of 1820 with Harvard and Yale, and 
anywhere from twenty to fifty yeara later with other colleges. 
This stage is marked by the incursion of young men, either from 
socially rising groups or from those already risen in power within 
society, who had no intention of entering either law, medicine, or 
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the church. Foi certain o£ these, who had engineering proclivi¬ 
ties, the foundation of definite “scientific” depnitincnts or schools 
(really tecloiological schools), as portions of existing colleges or as 
entirely new institutions, begins in this period For those who later 
would be engaged in some form of commeice—whetlier as mer¬ 
chants or as factory omiers—^iio piOYision was then made Con¬ 
sidering the wide hold that the psychological doctrine of 
transfer or cipread of training then had, and the extent to which 
commerce was not regarded as a profession with skills and know¬ 
ledges of its own, this is quite as we should expect But it nniat 
be home in mind that the small colleges of those dai.9, with their 
student bodies composed of men who came to know each other 
well, peiforracd a senuee not strictly and technically educational, 
hut nevertheless valuable to these future men of commerce. The 
arts college made the man of commeree a friend of, and “one of 
the gang” with the lawyers and clergymen of his own generation, 
whose influence and prestige in the same corcmaumtiea would be 
of immense value to the merchant 

It 13 precisely out of the ignored fact of this service, in part, 
and out of a half-recognition of it coupled wdth a vague supposi¬ 
tion that the arts colleges of today continue to do the same sendee, 
that the will and disposition towards claiming a “cultural” funo 
lion for the arts colleges arose. Tho extent to which the ministry 
ceased to bo the dominant piofession, both as to influence in the 
communities and as to drawing power among educated yonng 
men as a career, gave, from the Civil War onwaids, an increasing 
cause for some protective excuse on the part of the ai*ts colleges 
for not changing their ciiiricula 

But meanwhile, beginning conspicuously with the Eliot inno¬ 
vations at Harvard, ciirncnlum readjustment was going on Har¬ 
vard and Cornell, with their policies of ^‘free electives,” seem to 
have been guided by the correct conception of the nature of the 
arts college. One need only read the statements and aTguments 
of Andrew Dickson White or the great chemist-educator, Eliot, 
to see that the basal idea of the arts college as definitely prepro- 
fessional and partly professional, but for all possible vocations, 
underlies tho policy of free elective. Yale, on the other hand, 
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tbougli committed to specific professional traiiimg for engineers, 
would appear to have been fast held in the bonds of the doctrine 
of spread or transfer of training for all other hues, diluting a 
preclencal curriculum with, enough material pertinent to other 
interests to make it passablj palatable. 

Some colleges went with Cornell and Harvard, some went 
with Yale; some pursued an intermediate C50urse; and nobody was 
satisfied From 1905 onwards, one college after another saw 
that it was not doing all it could for its students, but none were 
ready or able to make any definite improvement. The extreme 
partisans of free electives retracted tiieir position a little Har¬ 
vard made every freshman write daily themes, Cornell made 
everyone take some one course m each of four large groups of fieldii 
of knowledge; Yale made election of courses somewhat more free 
in the upper two years . .and ao on, through the roll call of 
colleges. 

Then came the World War, the army showed that college men 
were desired, postwar prosperity made it possible for an im¬ 
mensely increased number to go to college The flood of new 
recruits, largely from groups within the community that had no 
idea of what a college might be expected to do, forced the troubles 
of the colleges into prominence The preprofeasional motive was 
present in a constantly decreasing proportion of the students 
coming to college, although probably in. a greater total number of 
students. Even before the World War it had become evident that 
the preprofessional motive could not be relied upon for guiding 
more than a small proportion of students in the “free election” 
of courses Since the war the condition has become so pronounced 
that “advisers” and other admimstratiye officers aie installed to 
prevent too inept a curriculum being devised for each student by 
bia own whims and lack of definite purpose. 

Today, however, the arts college is just as definitely faced with 
the need of making a curriculum es at any time since it ceased to 
be a purely preclencal school; and it is the province of the edu¬ 
cational sociologist to foraiulate the enteria and the basal con¬ 
cepts that shall guide such curriculum-making It is easy enough 
to ontieize destructively any college curriculum, beginning with 
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that used m the building where this journal is edited, and ending 
with that at the most distant arts college in Hawaii or Porto 
Rico It is with a view to making clear the prohlema involved 
in determining such necessary criteria and concepts as have juat 
been mentioned that the historical survey thus far made has been 
given in such detail. 


ir 

The developiiLent of the arts colle^ and its problems, aa out¬ 
lined, immediately allows us to infer the following ideas, which 
may well seive as the starting points for definite cunnculum- 
making • 

(1) We are no longer dealing with small colleges in small 
commuiiities, which can serve any section by merely bringing it 
into contact with, a dominant group. 

(2) An increasing proportion of those students who come to 
college do not know what vocation they want to enter. 

(3) The best art-college practice recognizes, at least to some 
extent, that professional or preprofessional training is specific. 

(4) The arts college is a preprofessional school but appears 
uniformly to attempt to do work which may contribute to some 
other purpose of education. 

(5) The incoming students come from so great a variety of 
social groups, with such varied antecedents, that no arts college 
can take any uniform equipment among its entrants for granted. 

This last statement is the more true because even those colleges 
that insist upon the greatest degree of uniformity in academic 
credentials for eiitranco are not able to make this uniformity 
extend beyond half the entrance requirements. 

It is hardly necessary, in a journal devoted to educational 
sociology, to review the development of the concepts of the pur¬ 
poses of education For the purposes of this article, it will be as 
convenient as possible if wo use the ^‘seven cardinal aima^’ as 
laid out by the National Rducation. Association in 1916. We 
therefore shall say that educational work contributes either to 
social communication, health, worthy home membership, vocation, 
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citizenship, worthy uao of leisure time, and ethical character. The 
term “command of fundamental processes,” used by the National 
Education Aaaooiatioiij haa been replaced here by “social commu¬ 
nication,” heoaiise th© -writer is convinced that all such processes 
hitherto listed serve for social communication. It mil be f-arther 
understood that “ethical character” includes the religious life/ 

It has been act forth aa the thesis of this article that the arts 
college la baaally aiming at vocation that it is a preprofessional 
or partly professional school. But a great oversight would be 
made if no account were taken of the fact that the arts college 
contributes incidentally—and only incidentally—to the other six 
educational purposes. The contrary error, of assuming that the 
contribution to the other purposes, or a few of them, is the import¬ 
ant or dominating work of the arts college, la equally to bo 
avoided It is, aa the preceding section shows, an entirely wrong 
interpretation of the origin and development of the arts college. 
It 18 , furthermore, an absurdity in view of the fact that element¬ 
ary and high schools have, since their very start, devoted their 
energies mainly to social communication in the form of the 
“three R’s,” the languages and mathematics, to health in recent 
years and constantly increasing volume, to worthy home mem¬ 
bership in some cases; to citizenship very earnestly, but not 
entirely successfully. That not inconsiderable fraction of the col¬ 
lege population that has had eonie of its education in. church 
schools of one or another sort has had training designed—but not 
necessarily effective—towards building ethical character. 

The arts college, then, may legitimately include in its ciimcu- 
lum such nonvocatioual material as may bo taught without dam¬ 
age to its primary purpose. But we are faced -with the difficulty 
of deciding what is nonvocational malarial. Is English compo¬ 
sition vocational, social-communication material, or a contribu¬ 
tion to a worthy use of leisure time, for a premedical freshman ? 
Such a typical example at once shows the complexity of the situa¬ 
tions to be unraveled No article con do justice to such detailed 
situations: it can at beat surest possible lines for detailed invest!- 

‘ 8 G. Rich, “School Diaciplme in the Light of tho Pur poses of Education,” 
Thought, March, 1927, p 640. 
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gation. In fact, it would be decidedly in opposition to tho tend¬ 
encies that are ftctually making improvements in education for a 
short srlicle Bii.h as this to deal with the specific prohleraa. 

It hae been the purpose of this article, therefore, to Ifiy a founda¬ 
tion for two further steps that need to be taken in many specific 
fields of college cuiricuhim-moking; 

(1) Detailed analysis of tlie specific needs of specific groups 
of students witbin tho college 

(2) Experimental studies to determine how these needs may 
best be met. 

Such work is not likely to be fniitful unless carried on with 
an understanding of the basal problems involved; nor is it prob¬ 
able that such work will really come to the pomta at issue in the 
absence of such understanding. 



INQUIRY 


Educational gatlieniigs, educational meetings, and social groups 
eveiywliero refer to the improvement of sclioola, to belter aclioole, 
and to better school systetna. But these teims are moro or less 
abstract and are not specifically mterprctcd. Just what is a good 
school 2 

All institution serving fairly well at one time the purpose for 
which it was organized is not adequate at another except as it has 
been adjusted to the newer social conditions Tlie improvement 
of human institutions is but a part of the onward movement of 
social progress Au institution, then, should be evaluated m 
tenus of social progress, and before attempting tn define a good 
school the natuie of social progress should be analyzed 

Human beings attach real value to certain changed traits, qual¬ 
ities, and achievements of society Social life is conceived to grow 
according as there aio changes to which individuals can rationally 
attach value Piofesaor Ellwood^ has laid the foundation for our 
discussion by citing ceidain of these changes He states that we 
attach value to changes which bring incieasing control over life 
and its conditions. Among theao he mentions (1) mechanical 
inventions; (2) economic prosperity, (3) incieased skill in com¬ 
bating disease, thus enabling one to adjust himself better to his 
environment, (4) discoveries in tho realm of physical science; 
(5) changes in social standards making for harmony between 
individuals and groups and (6) new means of cooperation which 
reduce human conflict. 

Social control valued as social progress, is of two kinds. (1) 
control over physical nature, called material civilization; and 
(2) control over human nature and conduct, called moial civiliza¬ 
tion Social progress as related to human gi’oups ig, then, cul¬ 
tural progress of some sort; it is essentially progress in culture. 

* Charles A Ellwood, “The Nature of Social Progress “ Davis and Darrvea, 
^iead^nff3 in Sociology, (D 0 Heath St Co , 1927), pp 811-816 
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The term culture is interpreted to mean the double mastery of 
man over his physical nature and over himself Prog^ress is con¬ 
trol in a certain direction such as control increasing one’s efli- 
oienoy to achieve and control increasing the harmony in human 
relations. It increases the sum of human values. 

Any social institution such as the school must change along 
with the changing attitudes, ideals, habits, and culture As it 
lags behind, society endeavors to whip- it into line; if it forges 
ahead, tradition tries to bold it back. It serves its purpose only 
in so far as it produces changes to which human beings rationally 
attach adequate value. 

As an agency of social progress it seems evident that the school 
can at least aid in producing (1) increased skill in combating 
disease; (2) greater economic prospeiity; (3) changes in social 
standards making for harmony between individuals and groups 
and (4) new means of cooperation which will tend to reduce 
human conflict. The school is an institution specifically organ¬ 
ized, maintained, and controlled by society to produce as far as 
possible beneficial behavior changes in childhood and youth. 

The school is called an educational institution and it is popu¬ 
larly assumed that such education as the school produces has posi¬ 
tive social value. It is also popularly assumed that in the school 
the pupils are being educated, not “schooled.’’ Dr. Glenn Frank 
distinguishes education from schooling, and suggests that more 
attention be given to the educational influence of the community 

But just what is the function of education? Dean Withers® 
says: "Education’s central purpose is to reduce suffering and 
waste of human life and to promote social and individual well¬ 
being, to assist as fully and as economically as possible in meet¬ 
ing life’s needs and the realization of life’s values. . . ” Pro¬ 

fessor Bagley® says that “to transmit worthy ideals from genera¬ 
tion to generation is the prime task of education. Professor 
Homo* says: “Education is the eternal and divinely signifi.cant 
process of superior adjustment to and control of the intellectual, 

* Charles. E Skinner, Ira M Gast. and H Clay Skinner, lieadmge in Edu¬ 
cational P^c/iolooi/, (D Appleton & Co , 192ft), p 3 

* W. C Bagley, Educational Vahisa, (The Macmillan Co , 1911), p 45. 

* Readtnga tn Educational Psifchology, p. 4. 
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emotionnl, and volitional environment hy physically and mentally 
developed free conscious human beings ” Education is essentially 
the adaptation oi the individual to hia environmeixt to the end that 
he can aumve, can maintain a livelihoodj and can aa far na 
possible improve that environment. 

The primary pui-poae of the school® la, then, through the school 
program “to bring about social changes, or changes in social 
behavior,” and the aocondary purpose is “to biing about 
achievement in the conventional Bub 3 ec;ta. This reverses the 
ordinary purpose m •which the primary aim is to leam the con¬ 
ventional subject matter in the hope that the learning of thia 
subject matter may afFect the social behavior of the learners.” 

In view of the standards already set up, a good aohool has a 
curriculum composed of many and various significant educative 
situations to •which pupils respond, and, by means of those 
responses, the individual becomes adapted to his environment. 
The subject matter, the method, the school organization, and 
measurement all contribute to changes in the behavior of the com¬ 
munity and of individuals in their community relations. The 
capacity of the individual in the various social groups and rela¬ 
tionships IS inoieased. The pupil is a more efficient member in 
the family, the community, the city, the state, the nation, the 
world. The good school causes him through the acquisition of 
knowledge and akills, through hia improved attitudes and habits, 
to possess a higher degiee of physical fitness, to utilize his leisure 
time to social advantage, to become more thrifty, and generally 
more valuable aa a member of society. 

A good school la an educational institution adjusted to the 
various needs, conditions, and possibilities of pupils in. attend¬ 
ance. Such adjustment makes for the reduction in negative indi¬ 
vidual and gioup tendencies such as failure^ disappointment, 
truancy and social offenses, and pioraotes sjonpathy, unselfish¬ 
ness, cooperation, school spirit, and loyalty. It is potent in the 
promotion of culture and social control. 

* E Oeorge Payne, and John C Gebhart, MelAod omi Measurement in. iSduco- 
tw»7i, (New York Association for Improving ihe (Condition of the Poor, 125 East 
22d, Sir, New Yoik, 192fi), p 10 



EESEAEGH PliOJEOTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Editorial Notl II is designed to wiaJLe this deparlmenl n clearing house (1) 
yor t?i/omaJion about curTent research projects of interest to educational sociology 
ami (2) for ideas with reference to research melhoas and techniques in this field 

Readers are urged la report their own research projecls and lo submit information 
regarding other projects of which they have knowl^ge Suggesiwn'i as lo methods of 
research will he welcomed and be given ptdihcily in this department Specimen 
9 ueshonnni«a and plans/or rsscttrcA m educational sociology will be given careful 
cnlicism if desired 

From time lo itme this deportmeni will also make t/s readers acquainted UHlh 
research resources in educational sociology Contributions of this type from readers 
will also be welcomed 

It IS clflsirfltile lo make Ike prograni of research in educational socioto^y a co¬ 
operative one To this end Ihe names and addresses of those encaged upon. rescarJi 
projects mil usually be given in order that readers may exchange with them ideas 
upon related projects 


Study of Teaokees’ Attitudes Toward the Behavior 
pRODDEMS OP Children^ 

Tho orig;inal investigation from which this study of teachers’ 
attitudes emerged as a by-product was designed to secuie infor¬ 
mation on the incidence of behavior and personality problems 
among “normal” school children and to observe the mental, phy¬ 
sical, and educational charactciistics of behavior-problem chil¬ 
dren Tlio studies wore undertaken in two elenientai 7 public 
schools in different cities. 

As an aid to the measurement of behavior and personality 
problems of children, the teachers in these schools were asked 
(1) to record the kinds of problems which they recognized in 
children; (2) to indicate their opinion of the seriousnesa of these 
problems by means of a prepared rating scale, (3) to rate each 
of thoir childicn with lespect to tho frequency of occurrence of 
these problems and the degi’ee of maladjustment indicated thereby 
Those particulai methods of research led to the unanticipated 


• By E K AVickmnn, Psychologist, Institute foi Child GiudancG, 145 Eiist 57t]i 
St, New Yoik City 
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ally of teachers’ attitudes toward behavior problems of children. 
In the teacheis’ ratinRS of the aenouaneas of these problems cer- 
toin. well-defined problems were considered extremely serious, 
others of no consequence. When the study was extended to a 
large number of teachers in other cities, the same diatinctions 
were made However, when a group of mental liygienista engaged 
in the study and treatment of behavior problems in children rated 
the same list of problems with respect to their significance in 
affecting the life adjustment of the individual child, the teachers’ 
ratings were leversed The discrepancies m the ratings of the 
two groups suggest the natui'e and significance of prevailing atti¬ 
tudes toward these behavior problems of children. 


A Study of Community Case Hecords 

Complete acieutifie case studies of actual communities repro- 
seuting thorough-going socio-analysia of factors in their modes 
of behavior and tlieir organization are rare. A mainiscript is in 
preparation'’ to bring together a number of these studies winch aro 
the result of the actual experience and experimentation of the 
investigator in organizing community forces to meet social needs 

Case lecords of these commiimtiea will be presented in full 
with an analysis of the methods used in collecting and recording 
tliG material These records are to be prepaied from official 
reports and interviews dealing with the coinmiimties in question; 
from a dtaiy kept by the investigator m which she lias set down 
a picture of each community as she saw it, a description of its 
group organization and of the personalities and attitudes of its 
leaders; and from a description of the social agency with which 
she worked—its history, present program, policies, and board ai.d 
committee organization 

Tho investigator will also describe points at which she had a 
choice of several coui'ses of action and the analytical thinking 
which lead up to her actual choice in each case. Wheie confiiet 

^ By Miss Luc> J Chambeilain, of the community oignm/aLinn facuUy of the 
New York School of Social Woik, who was one of the coUnbouitors ivtth \N'alter 
W Pettit in his Case StudiestTiCommuntl\f Orgamuition (publishccl in December, 
1927, by the Century Company) 
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was met witli reference to some particular issue, she has attempted 
to seek out the origin and development of the situation. 

This type of study is interesting to educational sociology be¬ 
cause the work of the school is so closely conditioned by the 
nature and controls of the larger community situation. 

The Social Backgrouitd of the American Jewish 
School Child 

A study® IS nearing completion of traditional Jewish mores, 
ceremonies, and rites with reference to the desirability of includ¬ 
ing thorn, in whole or in part, in the curriculum of the American 
Jewish school An attempt has been mad© to ascertain, what 
actual life activities and ideals shall properly enter as subject 
matter in the adjustments of the Jewish child to his social group. 

The specific problem of the study has been stated by the investi¬ 
gator as follows: *‘To what extent do orthodox Jewish young 
people, who exhibit a greater degree of group loyalty than the 
average by active affiliation with some organized group agency 
practice the traditional customs and ceremonies and believe m the 
traditional beliefs, also, what is their general reaction, positive 
or negative, to the traditional customs, ceremonies, and beliefs of 
Jewish life 

The orthodox group has been selected for study because that 
group provides more than ninety per cent of the pupils for the 
Jewish daily school. The most Jewishly interested young people 
were chosen in order to study Jewish observance at its optimum. 
The data was obtained largely from children of high-school age. 

Answers were obtained to 1845 questionnaires covering the fol¬ 
lowing points. Sabbath observance, observance of festivals and 
holidays, dietary customs, synagogue attendance, personal and 
occasional ceremonies, and Jewish affiliation and substitute loy¬ 
alties The questionnaires were presented personally to meetings 
of groups of young people and their filling out was supervised 
by club supeivisors, principals, or teachers. The questionnaires 
wore supplemented by ninety-seven personal interviews, covering 

* By Jacob D Golub, Board of Jewish Education, 1800 Selden Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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the same points, hut lu a more thorough manner with supple¬ 
mentary details 

The groups studied included pupils in a Hebrew high school, 
Jewish pupils in general high schools who were affiliated with 
Jewish Youth Leagues and Hahomm groups; members of 
Menorah Societies, Young People’s Leagues, synagogues, and 
temples; students in adult extension courses; members of clubs 
at Jewish centers; and members of the following organiz-ations * 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, Junior 
Hadassah, Young Judea, and young people’s charitable societies. 
The groups were from all paits of greater Hew York and in part 
from Chicago 

Modern- Trends in European Education 

The United States Bureau of Education has published a bul¬ 
letin by 0. W. Washburn© on Progressive Tendencies in Euro¬ 
pean Education ® These tendencies have been grouped by the 
author under seven beads* (1) Laiiderziehungsbeime, or “'new 
schools,” (2) handwork, (3) self-government, (4) individual 
instruction, (5) group instruction, (6) freedom, and (7) research 
schools and classes. Although Europe lacks many of the Ameri¬ 
can advantages for educational Dxpenmentation and research, 
tho investigator believes that Europe is educationally alive and 
that “we in America know far too little of what our colleagues in 
Europe are doing,” when -we could profit richly by their 
experience 


A Bibliography op Research Projects 

A Bibhogiaphy of Studies in Secoiidaiy Education’ has been 
published lecently by the United States Bureau of Education list¬ 
ing lesearch bulletins and monographs, doctois’ and masters’ 
theses, outlines, pioceedings of oiganizations, ciiculars, leports, 
books, and magazine articles In addition to a geneial list and 

® No 37,1923 May bechtainodfromU S DuieauofEducation, Depaitnicnt 
of tho Intenoi, AVa^hington, D C 

I By Eustace E Windes, Bulletin No 27, 1^27 May be obtained from the 
U S Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, \Vashingtoii, D C 
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references to other "bibliographies, it contains a classified and 
annotated bibliography dealing with administration, cnuiculuiu, 
examinations, extracurricular activitiM, instruction, legislation, 
library, th^ higli-school principal, pupilg, relations between sec¬ 
ondary and higher schooh, and research 

It IS intended to be a companion publication to mimeographed 
ciitular I^o 14118, March, 1927, Bibliography of Current Re¬ 
search Undertakings in Secondary Education, and supplementary 
to United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, Mo. 3, 1926, 
Bihlwgraphy of Research in Secondary Education, 1920-1925 
These publications are sponsored by the Mational Committee on 
Beseaieh in Secondary Education as one means of contributing 
to the coordination of research effort 



READERS’ DISCUSSIOX 


Editorial Xote Tfns deparlmcnl ij de>igne‘l io he an. open forutii whircin 
full expie‘>',ion mil be encouraged upon all giiestions in Ihe field of The Jouhn’\l 

Stephen G-. Ricn’s article' on “The IJi’gGnt Reod for Sociol- 
ogj in Educational Measurements” m the October issue of The 
^ ouRNAx OP Educatiokax Socioxogy is a plea for socializing 
tests and for paying more attention to formation of habits and 
attitudes which will be of value in the after life of the pupil. 

I am intensely interested in this phase of our educational sys’ 
tern and feel that this writer deserves a great deal of credit for 
thus boldly calling attention to the failure of some of our present 
tests to meet the requirements of the time in which we live. On 
the other hand his statements are somewhat obscure as to just 
what should bo done in testing. However, as he points out, he 
has not the time to go into detail in so short a paper. 

It 13 certainly a well-known fact that educators as a whole have 
been prone to overlook the social aide of the pupil and, instead, 
to test on the basis of subject matter alone. 

I like Rich’s method of calling attention to the fact that a child 
should learn for the future as illustrated by the “successful phar¬ 
macist.” In other words a child should learn in school a standard 
beyond that needed m the vocation to be folio-wed in order that 
subsequent forgetting will not lower the standard needed in 
the work. 

He believes that there is no need to go outside the piesent cur¬ 
riculum for material in sociological testing but that testers can 
choose such items as deal with material socially justifiable. 

The scales of Payne (health) and Chasell and Upson (citizen¬ 
ship) show the start of the battle for sociological tests but aie by 
no moans finished products The testing is in terms of purposes 
rather than subjects. 

* Discussion by II W Burdick, Montclair, N J 
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I do not like, howeyer, the idea of “bean-spilling’'’ tests as 
mentioned for, to me, it smacks of the “third degree” and seeks 
to have the child reveal his inmost soul. I believe in Thorndike’s 
“Laws of Leaming” and that the child should so practice hia study 
that to be tested will be a real pleasure and not a hardship It 
eoems to me that the “bean-spilhug” teats are more psychological 
than sociological. 

Mias Aqnes Conelin^s article® on “The School as a New Tool” 
in the October issue of The Joubital oe Educationax. Sociology 
is very interesting, and calls to mind something which I read in a 
New York newspaper recently concerning a difficulty which, the 
Eoard of Education in New York City is experiencing in trying 
to dismiss a teacher whom it believes to be me'ntally incompetent. 
Erom the article I judged that it ia not an uncommon occurrence 
for teachers to be so afflicted. Tf this is so, would it not be quite 
as important to study the behavior of th© individual teacher ns to 
study the behavior of the individual pupil, with a view toward 
straightening out any mental ^'kinks*’ which teachers might 
exhibit and, in cases where the condition could not be remedied, 
retiring the teacher on a pension, just as would be done in the 
case of any other illness? 

Idiosyncrasies in behavior occur in any large group and while 
most of them are harmless in themselves, many of them are 
worthy of study. Eor example, a mathematics teacher in one 
large high school held the reputation for turning out scholars 
who always made an “A” in College Eoard Examinations. When 
she first began teaching, no doubt she was physically and mentally 
normal but, when I knew her, in her fifteenth year of teaching, 
she was suffering from what perhaps would be called a phobia 
Her one and only thought was. to tum out pupils who would make 
an “A” in the examination. If she thought theie was any doubt 
of a pupil’s making an “A,” he was put m the “0” gi’Oup and 
rendered ineligible to take the examination and either became so 
discouraged that he dropped mathematics or became icconciled 
to the grouping and decided to go to a college where mathematics 
wasn’t requued The life of a pupil who said “a” triangle -where 


2 DiHCUB‘»ii)n |jy A M Bnrtlcll, Bayonne, N J. 
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tke book called for “the" triangle was made so miaetable that 
often he wished that he had said nothing at all, Often the teacher 
became so incensed by a mistake made by a star pupil that she 
fell to tbe floor in a faint and her victim was forced to get spirits 
of ammonia so that she might he revived and go on with the seold- 
iiig The only girl in the class to make an “A" was forced to go 
West for a year to recover her health. This may or may not have 
been due to the fact that she was forced to give up most of her 
outside activities to her mathematics work On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the girls seemed less able to stand the strain occasioned hy 
Miss R.’3 tantrums than the hoys, and dropped the course in 
cases where the parents weren’t too hopelessly conservative 
Fortunately, Miss R will cause no more anxiety among high- 
school pupils, for she is now in an institution for the insane, and 
has been replaced hy a teacher who may not turn out as many 
students who may make an “A" in their College Board Examina¬ 
tions, but who turns out students who are happy in their work, 
It seems indeed strange that behavior such as that mentioned 
above is not as open to criticism and study as is unusual behavior 
on the part of the student, 
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The Philosophy of ]Sduca,tion (revised). By H. 11 Horne. Ne'w 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

It an educnUonnl textbook sutvwea a dojieu yeava and sells fifteen tKousand 
copies it 18 considored a success, but when a text survivea for a quniter of a 
century, undergoing twenty-six repnntings, and selling more than forty thousand 
copies, it IS a great event Professor HCTman Horrcll Horne’s Philosophy oj 
Hducaiion had made just such a rccoid After a quarter of a century a revised 
edition is issued with special reference to the educational philosophy of John 
Dewey, and with bibliographies brought up to date The new contributions ol 
biology, physiology, psychology, and sociology are passed m review The author 
raises Iho question as to the philosophical meaning of these advances He asks 
if idealism must bo Burrondorcd,*‘or, is the iinivoreo and all contained within it, 
including education, etiU best construed in terms of personality and spirit?" 
The author ansivora these questions by contrasting the philosophies known as 
pragmatism and idealism 

Idealism identifies the field of philosophy witli the whole of reality; while the 
Bocml philosophy of the pragmatist ns represented by Dewey la confined to a 
study of social conflicts, including dcmociacy, industry, and science. Dewey 
identifies the philosophy of education with a general theory of education, while 
idoahsm legarda it aa an "mteUectual interpretation of the meaning of education 
in relation to the wliolo of reality *' The pragmatist defines education as "con- 
tmuoua growth, as adequacy of life, as the constant reconstruction of experience 
whereby its present content la enriched and its subsequent course controlled,'' 
Idealism accepts the pragmatic view os a "pUonomcnal account of the nature of 
education, to which, however, is added the interpretation that such growth in life 
la man’s finite nay of approaching the Infinite However, the idealist recog¬ 
nizes "man'a power to control in some manner hia environment and the aocial 
nature of the process " tn the light of the ideahat’a conception of life and man. 
Dr Horne offers tlic following eomprchctiBive and inclusive definition of educa¬ 
tion "Education is Iho eternal piocesa of superior and partially controllable 
adjustment of physically and mentally developed, free, conecious human beings 
to God, as manifested in tho intellectual, emotional, and volitional environment 
of man " 

To some, it will appear that idealism m education may be criticized for being 
Bo theoretical aa not to suggest a practical program of school reform The book 
would have been improved greatly by a rcvieion of each ohaptei m place of 
including a bnof discussion of new conlnbutiona in the last chapter But the 
revisjon ivill be most heartily receivted by oH who nrc interested in man's origin, 
nature, and destiny as well as hie social efficiency Tho author gives these subjects 
an cniphnsia which is too httle encountered in present philosophical discussionB 

New York University CHAni.siB E. Skinner 
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The Pageant of Civilimhon' World Romance avd Adventure as 
Told hy Postage Stamps By F, B Warren, New York: 
Tlie Century Company, 1927, 482 page&. 

WheR the Tcviewct graduftted from knee brecchci to long trousera he graduatcii 
from the collecting of cigar bands to the collecting of postage stomps Perhaps 
the golden memories of houra spent poring over fascinating catalogues and pas¬ 
ting many colored bits of paper in albums are what attract him to ihis intrigu¬ 
ing volume Perhaps all that follows is but the rationalization of a hobby, 

At any rate, he had always had a sneaking suspicion that more history and 
civics could be taught through a junior- or senior-high-school stamp club then 
through the moat elaborate social-studies curriculum our indefatigable curriculum 
makers have yet contrived. At least, Mr Warren could teach more history and 
civica that way And by employing his glamorous book any real collector and 
leadci of hoys or girls could 

Mr Warren has woven a world history about the evente depicted on postage 
stamps The pageantry of empire, the pangs of slavery, the martyrdoms of fai th, 
the myths of history's beginnings, the sms of citics-^wo meet them nil on stamps 
Wo read la them the furore caused by the first White House bathtub, of uhen a 
Confederate soldier became Duke of Sonara and of when a priest quit a mass to 
start a revolution, of how a printer's error created Napoleon III, of how an 
Austrian painted King Edward's portrait over a stable, of how a Chicago lawyer 
became premier of a Soviet State and of how a stonemason, a hostler in n stable, 
and a coachman’e son each became ruler of a nation We witness a dud in 
Washington over an invitation to a Pannroa conference, follow aavago Negro 
tribesmen a thousand miles through African jungles os they carry the body of a 
beloved explorer back to civilization, and watch a cobin boy found on empire 
The pages of Mr Warren's book teem with stones of ambition, eacnfice, courage, 
adventure, and treachery—all reflected in more than one thousand beautiful 
half-tone engravings of postage stamps 

The book is no unorganized collection of anecdotes There are chapters on 
the history of each of the world's great nations—each chapter leading back into 
many aspects of political, social, and economic life Any collector and teacher 
with Mr Warren's book under his arm and a group of boys and girls about him, 
each with his album of postage stamps, will need to inquire no farther into the 
meaning of "oieative education " 

New York University 


Hahvby W Zordaugh 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Tha National Society of College Teachers of Education, which meets in con¬ 
junction With the Department of Siipenntendenco of the National Education 
Association, is organizing sections on educational psychology, history and the 
philosophy of education, and educational sociology for the Boston meeting m 
February. Tins la another step mdicativo of the growing recognition of educa¬ 
tional sociology as basic to the interpretation of educational procedure. 

The following students received the Ph D, degree from New York Univeraily 
at the Oetubei session of the Council of the Umversity 

Mr JohnJ loftu3,Prmoipal of Public School 80, Brooklyn, Now York 
Mi. GeoigftDunkelberger, Professor of Eduoation, Susquehanna Univor- 
81 ty 

Rabbi Maxwell Sacks, Brooklyn, New York 
Mr Richard Aajnnall, Ph D. New York Umvoraity 1925, was recently made 
president of the Western Colorado Slate College, Gunnison, Colorado 
Dr Ira W Ilowerth of the deportment of sonology of tho Colorado State 
Teachers College, OTceley, Colorado, has been on a leave of absence dtttmg the 
fall quarter making a tour around the world He reports mtorestmg experiences 
in tho Pliilippme Islands, and will spend ntleast a monthm Germany and England 
before loturning to hia work in January During hia absenco, Professor W. 
Binncwies is acting head of the dapartraent 

Dr Carol D Chnmplm, formorly of the University of Pittsburgh, is now 
professor of education at Pennsylvania Stale Teaelicrs' College Dr. Champhn 
10 giving ttio courses m educational sociology m the above institution 
Miss Edith Everett, assiskani director of Iho Whike*WiUmm 0 Foundation, a 
welfare oi ganization m Philadelplua, reports a very interesting course on the 
social welfatB agencies of Philadelphia. The couise is on tho plan of having the 
students visit these agencies with lectures before the group by the directors of 
the vatLoua organuations Tho now course is m tho Philadelphia Normal School 
Tho coiiifio IS proving highly successful and ought to mork a very definite dopart- 
uro from tho present lecture method of matruetion, for that of the survoy- 
participatory typo of sociological study and research 
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CONTRIBUTORS' PAGE 

Professor Rudolph M Binder, of the department of sociology of Now Yoik 
University la a native of Hungary Hia A B degree waa received at Harvard, 
hiB 13,D at the tjniveraity of Chicago, and his Ph D nt Columbia Professor 
Binder has had a wide experience os pastor, teacher, and lecturer for many vears 
He came to hia present position m 1906 He la the authoi of several books, among 
them Miyor iSoeiai Prohhma 

Dr John J Loftus, principal of Public School80, Brooklyn, New York, received 
hie AB from St Francis College, and lua AM. and PhD from New York 
University Dr Loftus la an active member m aoveial of the New Yoik City 
teachers’ nssociations 

Professor Ralph Edgai Pickett of the School of Education, New York Univer¬ 
sity, received his bachelor's degree in engineering at Columbia University, his 
doctorate at Now York University Professor Pickett has had considernblo 
experience of a highly piactical character in immigrant education, instructor in 
the United States Army, and aa construction superintendent and engineer in 
large industrial concerns over a period of several years Professor Pickett hns 
been in hia present position, tho vocational education department, since 1925. 
He 18 secretary of the School of Education, New York University 

The reader is directed to the provious issues for sketches of Mr Rich of Verona, 
New Jersey, Dr Siiedden of Teachers College, and Piofessor Thrasher of New 
York University. 


Fokthcomino Abtici.bs 

Peraonahty arid Social Adjuslmenl —Hnivey W Z-orba-ugh. 

The Place of Educational Sociology in the Training- of the 
Secondary-School Principal —William 0, Heavis. 

A Study of the Effects of Neighho^'Jiood Backgrounds —Mary 
Goodyeni Earle 

A Study of the Opinions of a Group of Ministers Concerning 
Certam Phases of School Work —A T. Stanforth 

Some Piohlems of Oonimunity Oiganvzatwn —R Ray Scott. 

2 " * 
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Widespread interest in the ciuTiculnm and tlie relation 
of sociology to tie oumcttlum led the editor to 'write tie editorial 
on Pi-ofesaor Poyd H. Bode^s book. Modern Hducational Theones, 
and send it to Professor Bode for his reply The cditoiial and 
tie reply from Piofessor Bode have been sent to Professor Sned¬ 
don, wiose reply will ie given in a later number. The editor 
iolieves that tie issues may be clarified iy suci discussion and 
IS, therefore, printing tie editorial with Professor Bode’s response 
on fie editorial pages of this number. 


EDITORIAL 

Probably the most outstanding and most valuable educational 
treatise of tie year 1927 was Professoi Bode’s contribution under 
tie title Modem Educaiioiutl Tkeoues. In tie opinion of this 
writer, it is the best book of the year and, for that matter, tie 
best book written in a series of years It is a book that no oiio 
concerned with oducation can afford to pass over lightly, It should 
be road, studied, and marked, it should find a place m the library 
for ready reference and consultation. Such use will guarantee 
that the student of its pages will keep an open mind and an in¬ 
telligent attitude on tie fundamental problems which are m the 
forefiont of educational discussion at piesent 
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Tkis ratlier sweBping atatement, -witliottt justification, might be 
tatea as the expression of an enthusiast and therefore aoine 
reasons for the view should he given. First, the author’s style 
la noteworthy. Perhaps no one since William James has written 
so clearly, ao forcefully, and so concretely as has Professor Bode. 
This is particularly important because educational philosophers 
are not in the habit of writing with such force and clearness. 
Second, the author attacks the points of view of a number of 
writers who have developed a more or less blind following who 
have come to accept their educational pronouncements as a sort 
of creed. No one who reads this book will longer accept their 
emphases without question. Third, there is implied in the whole 
book an educational philosophy that undoubtedly will start us 
upon a saner program of educational reconstruction. The author 
has seen ao penetratingly and pointed out ao concisely the weak¬ 
nesses of the proposed programs of educational reconstruction that 
they will in their extreme form be abandoned. Moreover, their 
merit has been recognized, and their worth will no doubt he pre¬ 
served. The editors of Tub Jodbnax are grateful to Professor 
Bode and are thankful for hia hook. 

From the foregoing statement it would seem that nothing else 
should be said. However, the sociologist, at least a good number 
of sociologists who are seeking to interpret education scientifically 
and base oducational procedures in so far as possible upon prin¬ 
ciples drawn fiom exact observation and experiment, feel that 
aoine of Professor Bode’s implications need to be critically ex- 
nmiiicd In the chapter on “ Determining Objectives Sociolog¬ 
ically ” the author seems to find a conflict between sociology and 
philosophy, or rather between his philosophy and the sociology 
which he chooses to cnticizo. In the view of the writer no such 
conflict IS possible. 

Bode acema to imply that the sociologist is seeking to determine 
scientifically and objectively the aim of eduoabion. The aims of 
education, 3 uat aa all fundamental aims, cannot he determined 
scientifically and the discussion of aims must remain in the realm 
of the philosophy of education, at least ao far as we can aee at 
present. Perhaps at some time in the future sufficient data will 
be gathered to warrant a conclusion as to aims, but at present the 
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aims are a matter of speculation, and we stall have to go to ptil- 
oaophy for our guide. This does not mean that the immediate 
objectives cannot be sociologically considered. Scientific research 
has displayed a body of data concerning food and diet for example. 
The sociologist may carefully examine social patterns that do not 
conform to the results of these r^earchea and suggest ohangea 
to bring the social patterns into harmony with scientific discovery. 
There is a wide field for the activity of the sociologist along many 
such lines, hut the underlying aims of education remain to him 
a sealed book. 

A recent article in The Joubnai.* states the point of view of 
the educational sociologist who is seeking to keep his feet on the 
ground and deal with principles drawn from observation and 
experiment. The statement is as follows: The more important 
functions of education as outlined may be enumerated as follows: 
(1) assimilation of traditions, (2) the development of new social 
patterns, and (3) the creative r61e of education.^’ The educa¬ 
tional sociologist IS concerned primarily with the first two func^ 
tions, the third is more or less a matter of guess The first two 
admit of research, experiment, and scientific conclusions, and 
therefore the procedure may be scientifically determined. If 
the author meant merely in his chapter on “ The Sociological 
Determination of Objectives” to criticize the point of view of 
Professor Snedden, then that is a matter for Professor Snedden 
to answer, and the present writer is not concerned. 

There is another matter in which the present writer would 
like to have light from the author of this remarkable book. He 
has chosen, as indicated above, to call that aspect of education 
m which we must train for situations which we cannot now antici¬ 
pate and which are certain to arise m tho future, “ the creative 
role of education ” Professor Bode rightly seems to regard this 
as one of the important functions of education. His method of 
dealing with this aspect of education seems to be to develop logical 
mmdedness by the logical mastery of subject matter. This point 
of view smacks of formal discipline. This conclusion as to pro¬ 
cedure may be the best that the philosopher of education, and such 


‘ See I, 3, 138-139 
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au astute philosopher of education, as Professor Bode, has to 
offer, but it hardly satisfies the sciGUtifie-miuded sociologist. This 
point of view gives one no clow as to selection of subject matter. 
fc )0 far as this writer can see, learning Qreeh or Euohd would 
be as good a program as any to meet this requirement. We arc 
entitled to a fuller explanation, and we sincerely hop© that we 
are to have another book in which the author of Modem Edwa- 
Uonal Theories will give ua a constructive program of his own. 

REPLY TO EDITORIAL 

The editorial comment hy Dr. Payne on my recent book is so 
discriminating and at the same time so generous that any remarks 
on my part may be a matter of indiseretion. It is often good 
policy to let well enough alone. However, the occasion provides 
an opportunity to obviate a possible misapprehension and at the 
samo tune to offer a brief elaboration of a point which is not 
adequately covered in the book. 

As a reader of the hook can. scarcely fail to note, the purpose 
of the book is in part to protest against the notion that every 
educational problem, is a scientific problem in the sense that it 
can and must be solved through the application of the technique 
which science has devised for the gathering and manipulation of 
its data. Dr. Payne’s editorial confirms me in the belief that this 
unlimited faith in science as applied to education is the creed 
of a small but noisy minority. When a writer starts out with 
this point of view it is only a question of how long it will ho 
before ho takes refuge in a queationnaii^. To make “ an unusually 
obstinate attempt to think clearly” about fundamental problems 
is condemned as anrnchair stuff ” j on the other hand, to go about 
consulting a lot of people who have never thought enough about 
these problems to become emancipated from the bondage of tradi¬ 
tion is assumed to be quite in keeping with the dignity of the 
scientific investigator. The fact that the resort to a questionnaire 
is an abandonment of the original pretension seems to escape 
notice. Perhaps this is because the replies thus gathered can b© 
tabulated and counted and averaged and perhaps represented by a 
curve, thus giving the whole performance a pleasing appearance 
of objectivity ” and scientific rigor 
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In my discussion, of Dr. Sneddon’s “ Sociological Determination 
of Objectives m Eduoa-tion,” mj whole concern was with the con¬ 
tention that from sociology must come answers to the question, 
what shall be the aims of education?” This proposition, taken 
in its context, i. e., interpreted in the light of Dr Snedden’s whole 
theory of education, means indubitably that seienco is Dr. Sned¬ 
den’s religion. He is what the eighteenth century would have 
called an enthusiast. It is true that Dr. Snedden, like others 
of his faith, has to fall back eventually on a questionnaire in order 
to determine the objectives which science is supposed to furnish, 
but this is done so unobtrusively that the casual eye detects no 
flaw in the architectural scheme. Science is the alpha and the 
omega of the city not made with hands. 

This is the conception of educational objectives which I under¬ 
took to attack. Unfortunately, the heat of battle is not conducive 
to reflection on more remote considerations, and it did not occur 
to me that my onslaught might have the appearance of being 
directed against any sort of sociological determination of objec¬ 
tives in education. Even so judicious and fair-minded a critic 
as Dr. Payne is apparently disturbed by this possibility. Soci¬ 
ology surely has something to contribute on what shall be the 
aims of education. We must look to sociology for the determina¬ 
tion of certain “ immediate objectives,” even though we grant 
that the larger aims or purposes must be determined in some 
other way, and this view is justified. Sociology determines these 
immediate objectives in the sense that it specifles the conditions 
which must be taken into account if the general aim is to be pro¬ 
moted. In order to realize this aim, it is necessary to tie- up the 
school with the home, with the industrial order, and with various 
other social agencies and institutions, and for this end the con¬ 
tribution which sociology can make ia obviously in-dispenaable 
But this 18 clearly different from the assumption that if we pursue 
sociological investigations or inquiries long enough and hard 
enough the appropriate educational ideals will emerge of them¬ 
selves. This la like telling a sculptor that if he will only keep 
on cutting into a block of marble he will discover the form or 
outline for his statu© It must be in there somcwheie 
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With Dr. Payne’s complaint that tho hook in question does 
not fumisb a very enlightening principle or program for ourri- 
cnlum conetruction, I must confess a considerable measure of 
sympathy. The results to be aimed at are designated by the 
terms “ logical organization ” and " social insight.” There is 
valid ground for the critioism that the latter of these aims in par¬ 
ticular is not presented m as clear-cut and unambiguous a fashion 
as the case requires. The social insight that is intended is of 
a specific kind. It means the realization that society la eaaen- 
tially an experiment in aseoeiated living and that our standards 
or codes of conduct should couaequently be of a mundane or 
empirical kind, in the sense that our judgments should be based 
on the consequences of behavior as measured by democratic ideals 
To put it differently, the common integrating principle of edu¬ 
cation in general, and of curriculum construction in particular 
should be the purpose to produce a certain type of outlook or atti¬ 
tude, which for want of a better term may be called the pragmatic 
attitude Broadly speaking, the traditional ideal of liberal edu¬ 
cation has been the acquisition of a certain specified racial heri¬ 
tage. The newer ideal sets as its goal a certain community of 
attitude. ^'Gentlemen agree in everything except opinion.” 

There is no room here, of course, to do more than to indicate 
in the sketchiest sort of way the bearing of this view on curnoulum 
construction. Why teach history, for example"? The average 
textbook does not seem to have any easily recognizable principle 
for the selection of subject matter. Such a principle would be 
furnished if our dominating purpose were to trace out the con¬ 
ditions, influences, and events which have contributed to the trans- 
formation of man’s outlook on life in the direction of what I have 
just now called the pragmatic attitude. The same thing may be 
said with regard to c-unriculum construction in the field of the 
sciences Given such a common purpose, the different subjects 
m the curriculum would integrate in. what may be called a prac¬ 
tical philosophy of life. But if a program of this sort is to func¬ 
tion effectively, it is necessary to make provision for “ logical 
organization.” as a final outcome of our teaching. This is neces¬ 
sary in order to foster the scientific type of thinking and to 
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secure the poiver of transfer which springs from the enrichment 
of our concepts. 

What education needs at the present time more than anything 
else is a reasonably clear program As long as w© refuse to 
recognize that we cannot solve every educational problem by the 
technique of scientific fact finding, our progress in education will 
consist simply in doing old things more effectively. If a new 
civilization is on the way, if the human mind is still in the making, 
then a program based on this fact constitutes education’s greatest 
obligation and gieateat opportunity 

Boyd H. Bode 


TjiB Journal of Educational Sociology has indicated on 
various occasions its desire to cooperate with, the National Society 
of Educational Sociology. One of the ways of assisting the 
organization la to publish the sociological contributions of its 
members, to publish uotes of their activities of inteiest to other 
members, to publish news of the activities of the Society itself, 
and finally, and most important of all, to comment frankly upon 
the policy of the organization. In line with this conception we 
wish to urge all members of the Society to be present at the Boston 
meeting in February where matters of first importance will be 
discussed The following proposals will be considered: 

“At the meetings of the National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cational Sociology recently held in Washington, D. 0, several 
plans were agreed upon to carry forward the work to which the 
Society is committed These plans include the proposed publica¬ 
tion in die immediate future of the first yearbook of the Society 
containing bibliographies on educational sociology as described 
in the December issue of The Journal, In order to make this 
financially possible, and also provide for issuing other materials 
to members of the Society, it waa decided to increase the mem¬ 
bership fees from $1.00 to $2 50 and at the same time to seek 
an increased membership 

“Since more members of the Society find it possible to attend 
its December meetings than those held in February, it waa pro- 
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posed to cliange tlie auiiunl meeting from February to December, 
but that tbe present officers continue to act until December, 1928. 

"Much pleasure and interest were expressed in The Journal 
oiT Eduoatiohal Sooioloqt and it was voted to extend to it a 
hearty welcomo and to assure its editors of the cordial cooperation 
of the Sooiety.^^ 



PERSOKALITY AiSTD SOCIAL ADJUSTMEI^T 

HAItVEY W, ZOHBAUGPI 
New York Univcisity 

I 

OBIGINAL KATGBB 

A EEW seasouf; ago a play was written around a fantastic 
cieature called the Hobot. The Robot was a mechaiiicnl man 
eieated by an inventive engineer to solve the labor problem. When 
tiinied out of the laboratory the RolK>t had a full behavior equip¬ 
ment adapted to the tasks expected of him. The New Yorh Times 
recently carried a feature article entitled Televox the Electrical 
Ifaii Televox, the invention of an engineer of the General Elec- 
tiic Company, sits at a telephone receiver and perfoims such 
tasks as aie requested of it. The club woman with Televox in 
her home may call up at five o’clock, inquire of Televox what 
the temperature in the living room is, have Televox turn up the 
furnace, light tlie oven in which she has left the roast, light the 
lamp in the living room, and do whatever else she may wish 
Televox comes near to being a seicntist’a realization of a drama¬ 
tist’s fantasy. There is a psycholo^cal theory, which has enjoyed, 
a tremendous popular vogue, that conceives of man as being a 
sort of Televox or Robot; aa coming into the world equipped with 
a set of elaborate ready-made and stereotyped behavior patterns 
which run off in perfectly automatic fashion in response to appro¬ 
priate environmental situations. Thoe innate behavior patterns 
the psychologist terms instincts. Certain psychologists have main¬ 
tained that maids mstinefca deteimine all his behavior, motives, 
and forms of social life—tbatmtui’s personality is to be explained 
in terms of his instinctive trails.’ 

Interestingly enough, the notion of instinct originated with stu¬ 
dents of animal behavior. They observed that there are complex, 
unlearned modes o-f behavior with which all the members of a 
species respond to a given type of situation 

^ Of course, all the behavior man ^hows at biith is instinctive m that it is 
unlearned. But psychological language haa broken up man's unlearned responses 
into rcfl&xca, relatively segmentalresiionsos like the knee jerk or the contraction 
of the pimil to light, and instincts, elabomtc i esponacs involving the whole body, 
finch na flight or fighting 
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Certain species of wasp, for example, invariably lay thoir eggs m spidcis, 
beetles, ot caterpillars, which, alter bavins first been subjected by the wasp to a 
skJlful surgical operation, will go on living motionlobs a certain number of days, 
and thus provide the larvao with fresh meat The Scoba, which attuchs a larva 
of the rose beetle, stmga it at one point only, but at this point the motor gongbn 
are concentrated, and these gangba alone; tho stingmg of other gangba would 
cause death end decay of the food, supply of ScoUa'a larva The yollow-wmged 
Sphex ottacka a cricket which has three nerve centers serving its three pairs of 
legSi It stings tho cricket ot those three nerve centers, and at them oo^y The 
AtnmophiUa Hirsuta gives nine successive strokes of its sting upon nine nerve 
centers of its oaterpillor, and then seises the head and squeezes it in its mandibles 
enough to cause paralysis without death ^ 

These complex but relatively stereotyped and invariable fomis 
of behavior run. off automatically in response to a highly special¬ 
ized type of situation, 'Without the inaoct^s having had experience 
in similar situations. They are clearly unleamed. Every Scolia. 
may be expected to behave iu the same way in a similar situation. 
And Scolia will respond to other types of situation with other 
equally complex and unlearned forms of behavior. Without learn¬ 
ing or experience, Scolia seems adequately equipped to meet all 
the situations of life. 

The classic illustrations of instinct have always been taken from 
the behavior of insects. The higher animals, however, are held 
to exhibit equally interesting if leas nice examples of instinctive 
behavior. Young birds, mated for the fiiat time and without 
previous experience, build a nest of the same material and after 
the same general pattern as do their parents Puppies six months 
old, dropped into the water for the first time, swim as though they 
had been taught. Young beavers do not have to learn to cut trees 
so they ivill fall toward th© water, nor to build dams of the 
branches and store away tho twigs for winter food. Many illustra- 
tiona of instinct can be found in the behavior of every species. 
Indeeil, like tlio Scolia, eveiy animal species seems to possess 
enough ready-made mechanisms of behavior to take it through life 
It eats, sleeps, fights, mates, nests, and migrates as a result of 
unlearned, inborn modes of behavior. 

We cannot leave tho diaouasion of instinctive behavior in ani¬ 
mals without noting another charoeteriatic of instinct, its “drive 
It has been observed both by naturalists and experimental studeu'ta 

* AilantecJ from IT L Bergson, OreanMe SvolulKin (translated by A Mitchell, 
Henry Holt, New York, 1013), p 172 
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o{ animal behavior that once an instinct is aet off, it tends to run 
through to the end, and that if the instinctive activity is inter¬ 
rupted the animal will display restlessness and often a romarkabl© 
striving to overcome the obstacle which caused the interruption 
This aspect of instinctive activity has been termed drive.’^ In¬ 
stincts have sometimes been described as animal drives, as giving 
animal behavior not only its form but its energy. 

Psychologists recognized the role of instinct in animal behavior 
long before it occurred to some of their mitnber that instinct might 
play a similar role m the behavior of man. The old academic 
psychology had been, interested in ** mind ”—something animals 
were not supposed to have Since you could not observe other 
peoples’ “ minds ”—they being tucked away somewhere inside 
them—you observed your own *'mind.” Psychology consisted 
of generalizations about “ mind ’’ and its vagaries, which were 
based upon introspection Bouvard and PeeucJiet, in the novel 
by Flaubert, resolved to take up psychology. They read that the 
goal of psychology was tbe study of the things that go on in the 
bosom of the self.” '‘And for a fortnight, after breakfast regu¬ 
larly, they hunted about at random in their minds, hoping to 
make notable discoveries, and made none and were much sur¬ 
prised.” The old introspective psydiology discovered little about 
human behavior. 

Tlie enthusiasm for “ evolution that swept the world of thought 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, however, had 
a profound influence on psychology. Darwin had demonstrated 
man’s relationship to the ape—something newspaper columnists 
had suspected long before learned doctors of biology proved it. 
Evolution showed man to be an animal like other animals. More¬ 
over, man eats, sleeps, fights, mat^, and does many other things 
that animals do. These must be inborn action patterns in man 
also. Man, like other animals, must have instincts. Certainly 
the a priori ground was strong. Psychologists began to vie with 
one another in disoovenng inatmets in man William James 
maintained that no other mammal had such a repertory of in¬ 
stincts as man, and after looking over the behavior of adults and 
young children he listed some thirty types of human behavior 
as instinctive. Among them were climbing, imitation, emula- 
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tioDj rivalry, pugnacity, anger, i^entmeat, sympatliy, liiinting, 
fear, appropriation, acquisitiveness, Ideptxmiania, conatniotive- 
ness, play, curiosity, socialnhty (gregariousness), sliyiioss, clean¬ 
liness, modesty, shame, love, jealousy, parental love. 

The extreme proponents of the theory, of whom McDougall may 
be taken as an example, had soon demonstrated to their own satis¬ 
faction that all man’s actions, feeling, thoughts, secrets, motives, 
ambitions, from the cradle to the grave, are but the operation 
of Ills instincts In hie iSiocio^ Psychology McDougall wrote: 

The instincts are the prime movers of all human activity, by the conative or 
impulsive force of some instinct, every tram of thought, however cold and pns- 
Bionlcsa It may aeBin, is borne along toward its end, and every bodily activity is 
initiated and sustained. The instinctive impulses dotermine the ends of all 
activity and supply the driving power by which oU mental actvvitieaareeuataincd; 
and all the complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed tnind js 
but tha mettument by which these impulses seek thoit aatisfactions, while pleasure 
ond pam do but serve to guide them m their choice of the means Take away 
those instinctive dispositions, with their powerful impulses, and the organism 
would become incapable of activity of any kind, it would he inert and motionless, 
like a wonderful clockwork whose mainapnng had been removed orastesmengine 
whoso fires had been drawn ® 

If all man’s actions are a pipodixct of inatmctivo activity, of 
couise the forms of liis social life ai'c—^tlie borne is the joint prod¬ 
uct of the repioiluctive and maternal instincts, the city is tlie 
pioduet of greganowBuesB, industry la the result of the instincts 
of curiosity and workmanship; war is a result of the fighting 
instinct; styles are the product of the instincts of self-display 
and imitation. National differences turn out to be the result of 
lacial difieroncos m the sti'ength pf certain instincts. The difter- 
enco between the voluble caf6-aiid-boulevarA-loving Italian and the 
taciturn Englishman whose home is his castle is a difference in 
strength in tho gregarious instinct as between the Mediterranean 
and Nordic races. Similarly, individual differences in behavior 
and tempernment are reducible to differences in the strength of 
various instincts Or so the instmctmsts have claimed. 

The instinct theory has enjoyed a tremendous vogue, both 
popular and scientific Indeed, McDougall’s Socied Psychology 
has achieved, the distinction of being a beat Beller. It has been 
one of the most influential hooka of our generation. It has been 

3 McDougall, Outline cf Psychology, p 218 
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c'ted in debate from -women’s clubs to tbe floor of th© British 
Parliament It has influenced current thought on all iiidustnal, 
political, and social problems. No more interesting example of 
this influence could be found ^an that afforded by -the ■wrritiiiga 
of Carlton Parker, an economist, -who a few years ago wrote a 
brilliant interpretation of labor unrest as an “ innate revulsion 
against confinement’!* More signiflcant, howevei, because more 
far-reaching in tbeir effects, are the examples afforded by the 
pages of many of our educational psychologies and our phil¬ 
osophies of education. The instinct theory profoundly influenced 
educational theory. There have been too many schoolrooms in 
■which have sat, at straight rows of identical desks, children, of 
the same age, supposedly endowed with the some instincts, and so 
to be treated alike. Classroom organization has been arranged in 
such manner as to allow the child’s unfolding instincts free piny. 
Elaborate curricula have been devised to provide materials for 
the instincts of play, construction, collecting, and the like. The 
child has been regarded as a mosaic of instincts reflecting primi¬ 
tive man’s experiences with his environment. Patrick, for in¬ 
stance, sees in the child’s love of baseball the caveman throwing 
rocks and brandishing his club; while the fonner dependence 
of man upon the horse is shown in the instinct of the (fliild of 
today to play horse, to iide a rocking-horse, or a stick, or any¬ 
thing.” An examination of the implications and validity of the 
instinct theory is, for educators, no’ mere tilting at -windniills! 

All might have gone well "with this attempt to interpret human 
behavior and social life in terms of instinct had psychologists 
been able to agree upon the number of human instinota But 
while James found some thirty (including the instinct of licking 
sugarl), Warren found but twenty-six (including “ clothing” !), 
Angell some sixteen (rejecting “ cleanliness ”—poihaps he had 
lived in a settlement), McDoiigall about the same -number (tbe 
number varying ivith the editions of his book), Trotter four, and 
Preud only one Thorndike, more ambitious, enumerated in his 
Original Nature some forty instincts Other psychologists pro¬ 
fessed to have observed sixty or more. No two psychologists could 


* Carlton Parker The Casual Laboier and Other Essays 
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qmte agree on tlie number of human instincts nor on the forms 
of human behavior ^vhich. are inatinetive. 

Now, a/n inshnct is a specific, relatwely stereotyped, and itn- 
leainied act. We can obaerve dieae acts in animals, descnbo them, 
classify them, completely catalogue them. Yet when psychologists 
attempt to do the aamo with man*s instincts they are unable to 
come to any agi’eement. When a group of scientists and doctors 
of philosophy, observing the same data, vaiy between one and sixty 
in their estimates of its elements, it is evident that there is a 
joker aoiufrwhere in tlie pack. It would be an. entirely analogous 
situation if chemists could not agree upon the number of chemical 
oloments, some maintaining that half the recognized elements 
be thrown out, while others insisted upon the addition of salt, 
crushed stone, sawdust, gunpowder, and the like, to bring the 
number up to a respectable two hundred or so. The source of 
this confusion is not far to seek. It lies in the procedure by 
which the instmctivists have arrived at their lists, a procedure 
which has been philosophical rather than experimental. 

Alan’s instincts have been generalized from common-genae obser¬ 
vations, not from systematic experiments. This generalization 
has taken place in the study radier than in the laboratory. It 
has been based upon observations of adult behavior (none of the 
instinctivists have been students of infant behavior). Yet original 
nature begins to be modified by learned responses so early in the 
child’s experience (a matter of hours after birth) that it may 
fairly be snid that adult behavior offers no significant evidence 
as to instincts,^ Generalizations &s to man^s instincts have been 
bolstered by anecdotes of animal behavior Drover, in his book, 
Instinct Cn Man, demonstrates haman gregariousness by a dis- 

“ "If no record of the first two years of infancy has been kept, ecientific observa¬ 
tion IS impossible. Every biolo^at knows how impossible it was to make accurate 
observations upon Burbank's plant matcnal—too many things had been done to it 
which were not accurately recorded. Trying to observe a human child two years 
of age whoso daily record was not kept is like trying to figure out the family 
history of a new variety of primrosB by^okmg merely at the flower By the end 
of the second year the child's temper is well organiicd, hia voc atioual slants, hia 
character, his fears, his positive bent toward things—toward pencil, paper, chalk, 
oarMntry, water, social relations—has been, so slanted that only a divine being 
could unmake him and ^ive him over to the biologist os new matonal fit to watch 
for the unfolding of original nature traits.” (J B Watson, ^‘The Behaviotist 
Looks at Instincts." Harper's. July, 1Q27.) How much more futilo it is to attempt 
to analyze original nature traits out of the behavior of adults 
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cussion of the habits of the wild ox of Damaralandl Yet it 13 
a recognized principle of science that geiieralizatiaiis from oive 
field of data must not he assumed a prion to he valid in another 
field of data, and the instincts of the ox of Damaraland toll us 
as little about man’s instincts as the behavior of cats m puzzle 
boxes and rats in mazes tell us about the learning of children, 
in classrooms. 

The actual procedure by which lists of man’s instincts have 
been drawn up has usually consisted either in the uncritical 
cataloguing of social customs or in the philosophical simplification 
of the minimum essentials of life. The psychologists who have 
found many instincts in man have fallen into the error of assum¬ 
ing that because most men exhibit a given type of behavior, that 
behavior must be instinctive. Most small boys fight, so far as they 
know, perhaps, all small boys fight; most peoples war, so far as 
they know all peoples wars therefore fighting and war must be 
instinctive. But all small boys do not fight, and all peoples do 
not war. More caieful observations of social behavior and a 
wider knowledge of ethnological data would have made it clear 
that fighting and war are social customs, gi*oup patterns, not 
instincts. And so with maternal love, supposed to be one of the 
strongest instincts Wheieas the mother robin instinctively feeds 
and cares for her fledgling in the proper way, the human mother 
learns laboriously, with the aid of visiting nurses, pediatricians, 
baby elimca, and the Ziodies Home Journal Every doctor knows 
that there are mothers who have to be taught oven to love their 
childieii. Many women Jo tlieir utmost to avoid bearing children, 
and if unlucky tum the child over to a nurse Many individual 
mothers piactise infanticide, and many peoples have practised 
it. The so-called matemal instizi-ck would also seem to be an 
individual attitude reflecting a social custom. The smiilantics 
winch the psychologist observes in the behavior of adults inevitably 
involve social attitudes and customs Cataloguing them tolls us 
little about original nature “ 

* When we come to analyze any one of man’s so-called instincts wc find nothing 
remotely resembling the oonaplex, stereotyped, unlearned behavior shown by the 
wasp The ''hunting” msliact, for example, la as illusory as the "fightinc” 
instinct or the "maternal” mstmet In a moment of entnusinsm, Thorndike 
(Onpinot Nature, p. 52) gives a pictiiresituc account of the hunting instinct 
“To a small escaping obiect, man, eapecially if hungry, responds, opart from 

2 1 * 
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The psychologists ■who have arrived at shoi*t lists of instincts, 
on the other hand, have arrived at their instincts hy an artificial 
and philosophical simplification of the minimum essentials of 
life. What types of behavior are necessary to the survival of tho 
individual and tho preservation of l3ie race? Man must eat if 
he IS to survive, and reproduce if the race is to go on. Then man 
must have two instincts, hunger and sex Or perhaps it is felt 
man must be protected from the elements, and he is endowed 
with an. instinct to seek shelter. Obviously such hortatory psy¬ 
chologizing tells us nothing about man’s unlearned behavior. 

The confusion couccruiug the lole of instinct in original nature 
and human behavior is due, thou, to the unciutical method of 
those students who profess to have discovered human instincts— 
to their having studied adult behavior ■which has resulted in their 
cataloguing social customs rather than original nature traits, to 
•thoir having fallen back on anecdotes of tinimal behavior, to their 
having relied on logic rather than, experiment.’ Their follow 


trflining, by purauifc, being satisfied vdien be draws nearer to it When withm 
pouncing distance, he pounces upon it, grasping at it If it is not seized ho is 
annoyed If it is seized, he examines, manipiuates, and dismembers it, unless 
some contrary tendency is brought into action by ita shmincss, sling, or the hke 
To an object of moderate size and not offeoaivo mien when moving away from or 
past him, man originally responds much as noted above, save that m seizing the 
object chased, ho is likely to throw himsetf upon it, bear it to the ground, choke 
and maul it until it is completely subdued, giving then a cry of triumph " But 
OB Paris (“Are Instincts I>ata or Hypotheses?”— American. Journal oj pSooiology, 
XXVII, pp 184-196) remarks, "the description is hardly convincing—it smacks 
of the armchair How many children m the city parks may be observed pouncing 
on tho small nnimnls and dismembering them? The chickens, cats, and small 
dogs are 'of moderate size and not offcnaive mien* and often may be seen ‘moving 
away from or past' the children, but the number of times the children can be 
observed ‘choking and mauling them till completely subdued, giving then a cry 
of triumph' is perhaps decidedly bmited Geitamly, if tho above is the hunting 
instinct, then by me the hunting instinct has never been seen Perhaps this 
happens only when the human being is 'apart from training,’ but the troubb is 
that the hypothetical baby who, on a desert island, had no training at all, died 
at the tender age of two days, and only the writers of books have ever seen a roan 
'apart from training ’ " There is as httle evidence for a collectmg instinct, a 
gregarious instinct, or a play instinct as there is for a hunting instinct As we 
shau see later, even in man’s sex behavior there is httle resembling animal instinct 

f It va mterestrag to note that etudenta of animai behavior have sometmaea 
been ns uncritical as students of human behavior on the subject of instinct. Many 
forma of aiumal behavior that fonnwly were l\eld to be inatmctive have recently 
been shown to be learned. The "homing" of racing pigeons was long regarded 
aa matinctwe, But Carr and Watson demonstrated that if young pigeons wore 
brought to maturity, outside the cot and apart from older pigeons, confined in a 
small yard so that they could not fly about, they could easily be lost by taking 
them a few hundred yards from 'uiome " A recent book. Animal Mind, by 
Frances Pitt, contains further interesting tAiservations on "homing." Racing 
pigeons are useless without long and careful training, which consists in taking the 
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psychologists weio not long in pointing this oxit Eut tlic dobato 
remained an academic one until the advent of behaviorism,” an 
extension of the methods of ammal psychology into the field of 
human psychology. Obviously the animal could not help the 
psychologist hy introspecting. So the animal psychologist had 
to be content with putting tiie annual into various sorts >t situa¬ 
tions and observing its responses, in experimenting in building up 
and breaking down new likes, aversions, fears, meter habits, and 
other forma of behavior The method of animal psychology waa 
the method of controlled observation and experiment of the natural 
sciences About 1912, John Watson, then clii^etor of the psycho¬ 
logical laboratories of Johns Hopkins TJmveriUty, pointed out that 
the method of animal psychology gave more valid and significant 
data than the introspective, anecdotal method of most hiuiinn 
psychology He pointed out, fuidher, that such cxpenmoiital 
human psychology as existed was confined to the study of isolated 
sensory and motor phenomena—of the Imeo ^erk, or pupil mfiexes, 
or pitch discrimination—and that no combination of the results 
of such experiments could give an adequate conception of how 
a person might be expected to behave m. actual life situations lie 
proposed that the method of animal psycliologj’ be extended to the 
study of the total behavior of human beings He dubbed this 
approach to tho study of human activity ** behaviorism.” In 1918, 
he set out to apply it to the study of human infants, with par¬ 
ticular reference to the problem of instinct and original nature. 


pig6on gradually farther and fatthcr from home os it learns the lay of the land 
In the two years’ training required for 500-mile raeing, more than ninety per cell t 
of the pipeona are lost nnd never rccovcicrl The pigeon quite elcnriy flies by 
recognized landmarks, as it is quite hopelessly lost m the fog or the dark Pigeons 
are, further, always taught to “home” from a given direction, bo llmt a “north 
road” bird would not be expected to make good its return if sent south over a 
course it did not know Through always “homing” from the same point of the 
compass, they gradually learn to orient -themselves with respect to dircctjon 
A trained bird releosed over stranne country cirH^g about until oriented, fliri 
till he picks up landmarks over familiar country, and then heads “home ’’ Quite 
evidently ''homing” is dependent on experience, memory, eyesight—is learned 
rather tnan instinctive feousefield (Plcasitre and Pam), cilca observations of 
nnturabsts which quite clearly show that aupposedly instinctive fears of animala 
are learned Some animal groups even have folkways, nnalogous to human 
customs The “chimney” swallow, for instance, formerly nested invariably in 
the banks of rivers But with the growth of towns and the coming of chimoeya 
it gave up nesting in river banks and now as invariably nesta m chiraDcya Aa 
we study animal behavior more carefully, our conception of tho rdle of instinct in 
animal hfo is likely to change 



TBCE PLACE OF EDUCATIONAL SOOIOLOGT IN THE 
TKAININO of the SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


WILLIAM C REAVIS 
Umvereity of Cliicago 

The higli-sohool principal of a g&neration ago received hi& 
prcfeesional training very larg^y throng apprentieesliip seiv 
vice: (1) as a classroom tcacheVj (2) as a minor S'al>oxdinat0 
officer, and (3) as a principal of a small b(^oo 1. Hany of his 
administrative practioes were no doubt carried over from the 
experiences acqiiired in the apprcoiticesliip period. Some were 
developed through trial and error experience m meeting new 
aituationa. Very few were the rwult of a conscious attempt to 
apply administrative knowledge and theory. As a result, prin¬ 
cipals were often slow to sense the need for administrative read¬ 
justments occasioned by the rapid growth of their schools and 
the changes in the social and economic conditions of community 
life. They failed to understand the changes in their schools 
and often entered into confliot with impending changes and offered 
determined resistance to the inevitable. Some lost their positions, 
others were demoted, and some remained stranded in schools that 
offered no professional future. The fittest studied their schools 
and made the institutional readjustments which the conditions 
required They regulated their practices by administrative theory 
and utilized knowledge acquired in academic fields, sucli aa psy¬ 
chology, philosophy, political science, economics, and sociology 
The principal of today has supplemented his apprenticeship 
experience, at least, with some professional study of a special 
character, if not with a sequence of courses definitely planned 
to fit him for the particular type of professional service he has 
elected to enter. Job analysis of the work performed by high- 
school principals has enabled, him to ree his duties and responsi¬ 
bilities in a broader way. Analytical study of his own work 
may have led him to evaluate his various duties and to organize 
them for more effective performance. Visitation of other prin- 
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cipala at work haa probably given '111111 new vantage points from 
■wbiob to view bis own work. Professional reading, professional 
associatioiio, and study in academic fielda related to education 
have no doubt made bim senUent to social conditions in his school 
and have enabled him to appraise the forces which have to be 
directed and controlled in its efficient administration. 

The modem principal must understand the numerous demands 
which will be made on his intelligence by hia pupila, teachers, 
and community. If through training he is able to anticipate most 
of the major demands and is prepared to meet them efficiently 
when they arise, hia success as a principal is virtually ossured, 
providing that he is able to meet the minor demands of an execu¬ 
tive nature with wisdom and dispatch 

Professional training will aid the principal m service and the 
would-be principal in the development of a comprehensive theory 
and technique of administration, but it will not give him the 
specific knowledge and understanding of institutions, ideals, and 
forces which will be encountered in school and community life 
apart from the conventional work of the school The piincipal 
must go therefore to other fields for supplementary training which 
will fit him to meet certain d^ands of hia position, One of 
the fields is educational sociology. It is the purpose of this article 
briefly to indicate some of the types of sociological problems which 
a principal will have to meet in the administration of a secondary 
school and to show that training in educational sociology will 
equip him to deal understandingly with the problems in question. 

PROBLEMS or TUB PUPIL POPULATION 

The pupil personnel of the secondary school is rapidly becom¬ 
ing cosmopolitan, and with the change new problems m admin¬ 
istration constantly arise When the high-school population was 
relatively homogeneous and the chief purpose was preparation 
for admission to college, administrative problems pertaining to 
curriculum, failure, elimination, and guidance largely took care 
of themselves. The pupil bore the responsibility for adjustment. 
If he failed to profit from the offering of the school, it was Ins 
bard luck. Today the situation is changed. The administrator 
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IS compelled to modify both (vumculum and administrative piac- 
ticea to meet the needs of tho pupil. The high school ia main¬ 
tained for adolescents and it must accept respon.^ibility for seeing 
that they profit to the extent of their ctipabihtiea. If an indi¬ 
vidual becotnos maladjusted, the administration cannot auto¬ 
matically apply the former remedy of failure The maladjiiat- 
inent must be diagnosed and remedial measures applied The 
administrator is compelled to set up an organization that "will 
enable him to know the eonditiomng facta in the livea of his pupils 
in order to render the typo of personal service which the school 
now requires. 

If diflicultiea arise among tbo pupils as a result of intei- 
mingling of different racea and nationalities, or if conflicts develop 
over differences iiv religious or political beliefs, the principal 
must inform himsolf regarding the status of the problem aud 
must know how to make the adjustments required. Questions 
pertaining to social and economic status likewise require both 
knowledge and insight. They cannot bo administered on an 
intuitive basis. The principal must know the pupils and parents, 
if he would administer the education of the pupils successfully. 

Educational sociology deals with the kind of problems detailed 
in the two preceding paragraphs It directs attention to the 
accumulation of social facts, and to the analytical treatment and 
interpretation of the data found.^ It will stimulate the principal 
through its study to collect and to give attention to iiiiorinatiou 
pertaining to the birthplace of pupils; nationality, religion, and 
vocation of parents, the language background of tlio family; 
personal, pedagogical, and family history of the pupil, and the 
social and economic status of parents. In the light of the knowl¬ 
edge which an intelligent handling of such facts wul give, effec¬ 
tive adjustment of school to pupil and pupil to school may be 
raada Without such factual knowledge for his guidance, a prin¬ 
cipal can be only a make-believe administrator 

‘ For a treatment of the aoctological data pertaining to secondary-school pupils 
eee George S. Counts, The Selective Character of American .Secondary/ Educaliotiy 
Supplementary Educational Monographs. No lO, Department of Education, 
Umvemity of Chicago 
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THE SOOIOI^OGY OF ORGANIZATIONS 

The modern high school is hoiieycomT>ed with social groups 
On admission an individual will likely recognize among hia fel¬ 
lows remnants of various groups with which he haa fomerly 
associated to claim his loyalty. Typical of such groups are tho 
gangs, teams, cluhs, and nei^borhood groups. The pupil 
promptly becomes a member of tha new school group; then, a 
class, a home room, and frequently a aecrtion of the class. The 
extracuiiiciilnr activities of the school will soon weave the indi¬ 
vidual into a now pattern of reereational, civic, and special interest 
groups, all of which will adhere moi’e or less closely. New out-of- 
school groups may be entered to complicate tho individual’s loyalty 
and to create conditions which may require the attention of teach¬ 
ers, sponsors, and administrative -officers. As a result, tho web 
of groups may entangle the individual and cause him to lose sight 
of tho major purposes of the sehool, 

To deal competently with the school situation described in the 
foregoing paragraph requires a knowledge and understanding on 
the part of the principal of the nature of groups and the methods 
of utilizing group organizations in the proper education of 
adolescents. Principals a generation ago very generally ignored 
the desire of their pupils to carry on activities under conditions 
similar to the group life of adult society. Consequently, the 
intimato primary group organizations were usually forbidden in 
school. If the principals retained their positions, they poiliapa 
later realized the error and in time may have encouraged tho 
formation of extracurricular groups The conflict between cur¬ 
ricular and extracurricular activities for the interest and alle¬ 
giance of pupils in our high schools of today is in. no Bmall measure 
due to th© lack of sociological knowledge and insight on the part 
of the principals who ignored tho desire of adolescents to work 
together in groups for the realization of common ends, and who 
caused the pupils to look upon the activities of the classroom and 
tho extraclassroom as opposite in purpose instead of correlative. 
Tho high-scbool fiatemity and sorority which flourished for a 
time as out-of-school groups with harmful in-school luflueiicca 
developed primarily as a result of tho willful failure of pi in- 
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cipala to provide adequately m school for the social life of the 
pupils. 

The tendency of well-trained principals at present is to incor¬ 
porate the spirit of group effort found in extracurricular activities 
into the activities ol the classroom and to regard both aa vital 
factors in the total education of the pupil. G-rouping is not for¬ 
bidden but encouraged, guided, and employed in the normal and 
efficient education of youth. 

To claim that sociology has brought about the change m attitude 
on the part of high-school principals would be extravagant. ITo 
doubt aome of the social wisdom of the modem principala has 
come as an inhentanoe from the costly trial-oud-error experi¬ 
ences of the principals of a generation ago. The modern prin¬ 
cipal, however, cannot afford to depend solely upon the mores 
for his methods of administering his school. Ho must turn to 
educational sociology for aa uuderatending of individual and 
social behavior and the nature of adolescent group life. 

COLLECTIVE BBHAVlOE 

Although the social organization of moat American high schoola 
is a network of small primary groups, the entire student body 
or achool group constitutes a potential primary formation of much 
importance in the proper civic training of pupils as well as in 
the effective organization and administration of the school. When 
the school group can be characterized as poss^sing social unity 
it has become essentially primary. The manifestation of the de¬ 
sirable characteristic is referred to usually as school spirit,’^ 
the first-line objcxjtive of both worthy pupil leaders and school 
administrator. Lack of school spirit is a stigma and a reproach 
to those who have subordinated selfish interests to the welfare of 
the school. Without school spirit in the school gi'oup, it is diffi¬ 
cult to develop many of the civic id(^l% and social attitudes funda¬ 
mental to the traimng of a good citizen With school spirit the 
school becomes a civic laboratory in which the theory of desirable 
citizenship can be easily incorporated into right civic habits and 
practices. 

In the school group there is inherent the possibility of collective 
behavior of both wholesome and retrograde character, lu these 
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relations/’ says Cooley, “ mankind realizes itself, gratifies ita 
primary needs in a fairly satisfaetory manner, and from the 
experiences forma standards of whnt it is to expect from more 
elaboiat© association On the other hand, the undirected school 
group may easily become an unruly crowd and under unworthy 
leadership stage a school “walk-oufc’^ or strike. The frei^ueney 
with which such action occurs and the consequences to pupil 
welfare and administrative prestige should coimnco principals 
qf the importance of developing responsible leadership among their 
pupils and of training the school group in the orderly processes 
of pupil assembly, even if they do not understand the positive 
values of desirable collective behavior. 

The high-school assembly and the occasional all-school mass 
meeting presided over and controlled by pupil leaders habituates 
the pupils to orderly assembly and renders difficult irresponsible 
crowd action. At the same time such meetings provide an ideal 
occasion for training in the processes of collective thinking on a 
high moral level and the formation of sound public opinion 

The principal who has been trained in educational sociology 
will direct the collective behavior of his school group in such a 
way that he not only will realize for his individual pupils satis¬ 
factions and larger applications of their bettei impulses which 
would be denied to most members individually, but also will be 
able probably td avoid ^he undesirable consequences of Iitg- 
sponsible collective behavior described in the foregoing paragraphs 
of this section. On the contrary, the principal who deals with. 
Bucli problems blindly has always with him the potential possi¬ 
bilities of a riot, panic, or strike without knowing how to take 
command of tho situation, and at the same time he cannot defi¬ 
nitely know whether or not the desirable experiences of larger 
inimary-groiip associations are being realized in hia school. 

SOCIOLOGICAI. BASIS OF THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum is probably the most static and antiquated 
element of the whole secondary-school organization If the word 
of Professor Briggs® is to be accepted, it is also the one phase 


* C H Cooley, Orgamzation, p 32 

^ T H Briggs, Curneulum Problems, p 1 
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of becondary ©duoation about wbioh. educators know least. It 
presents numerous probleira which must be made the subject of 
extensive study and research before adequate impiovement can 
be effected. lu this connection it is interestiug to note that of the 
twenty-seven problems for oumoulum investigation proposed by 
Briggs,‘ at least three-fourths are so closely and vitally related 
to sociology that sociolo^cal data will h© essential to thoir solution. 

It 18 scarcely conceivable how cumculuni makers can settle 
intelligently, without a knowledge of educational sociology, such 
problems as the objectives of seMmdary education-, the emotion¬ 
alized attitudes which should characterize a good citizen, the 
changes which education should imdertako to moke in the mores, 
the nature of the contribution Bpeoifio subject matter can make 
to the desired ends of education; what subject matter shall be 
elected or required; what kind of education is beat for pupils 
of varying degrees of capabilities; the part to be played by lay¬ 
men in the making of the curriculum; and many other like 
probleina Unless the principal of the secondary school equips 
himself to appraise the sociological factors involved both in. the 
larger and local aspects of the ourriculum, it is diffi-cult to see 
how he can function very effectively as a leader of educational 
thought in his school and conunumly. His i>ower of initiative in 
curriculum revision and his ability to coordinate the work of 
different departments and inter^ted agencies in accordance with 
the fundamental aims of fleoondary education would be greatly 
dimmiahed without sound sociological training. 

IKonnEMS OF BOCrAL AEAnADJUSTMBWT 

In virtually evoiy high school the principal is certain to en¬ 
counter p roblems of social itialadjuatinenfe which exercise causative 
inllnonco on tho work of individual pupils and often on tho work 
of the school as a whole The problems may be the direct result 
of industrial conditiona, environmental conditions, traditions, or 
imwiae leadership m the ooimnunity. Crime, poverty, disease, 
and social degeneration which follow pathological conditions in a 
community may cause serious maladjustment in tho homo ard 
oiit-of-school life of pupils and in tho work of the pupils m school. 


T II Bnggfl, Currxcuhttn Pioblems, pp 0-49 
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Hetardatians, failure, and elimination follow witli waste for indi¬ 
viduals, complications for the parents and coimnunity, and loss 
of morale f'r the school. 

It 13 probably true that a principal aingle-handed cannot do a 
great deal to overcome the handicap of an array of pathological 
conditions, such as has been desenbed. On the othei hand, ifc 
is certainly true that little oan be expected fiom the principal who 
is blind to the social factors involved in the complex situation 
under consideration Training in educational sociology would, 
at least, make the principal aware of the forces operating and 
would enable hira, if he desired, to find the causative factors and 
to outline a constiniotive program through the leadership of the 
flchool for school and community improvement 

In the case of maladjusted individual pupils he would be able 
to diagnose tho social influences which affect the pupil, to interpiet 
their potency, and to advise legarding the treatment which the 
individual should receive. Not having the time to look after 
such details personally, the principal would be able, as a result 
of his knowledge and understanding of the facts, to provide for 
the service needed through the proper organization of his staff. 

coNCiusioir 

Understanding of the problems considered in the foregoing 
paragraphs is by no means the only contribution to better admin¬ 
istration which educational sociology is able to make. The high- 
achool principal will find numerous other problems which he 
Will constantly meet in tho administration of his school ticatcd 
specifically in educational sociology It is therefore both prac¬ 
ticable and essential m the training for the secondaiy-seliool 
principaUhip to give a definite place to tho science which will 
familiarize the administrator with the social facts of his school 
and community, and which will provide the social insight neces¬ 
sary to the intelligent and efficient organization and administia- 
tion of many of his important responsibilities 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF HEIGHBOEHOOD 
BAOKGROUTOS 


MARY GOODYEAR EARLE 
Fsychologiai, Manhattan State Hospital 

THE EFFECT OF UKDAN HEIGHBORHOOD IDEALS AS OPPOSED TO 
THOSE OF HOME AND SCHOOL ON THE LIFE AND IDEALS 
OF A aiRL OF NINE 

IF it be the fundamental duty of parents to mediate the child to 
the neighborhood and thus to eject him gradually mto the world 
■via the neighborhood, then the neighborhood should be socially, 
morally, and physically a safe place for the child; above all the 
social and moral controls should be adequate Ideals and atti¬ 
tudes, habits and customs should not be too diverse, else the 
situation developed may be for the child not totally unlike that 
of the immigrant wlio fittda Inmaelf in what may appear to him 
an environment aubvergive of that of his parent village 

The hypothesis on which this paper is based is that urban 
neighborhood attitudes and ideals may adversely affect attitudes 
and ideals of the home and school, thereby setting up conflict in 
the child and enoimously weakening parental control. This weak¬ 
ening of control may occur in spite of all efforts of the parents 
to combat it. In the first place the neighborhood is ever present 
to the child as the school is not, and in. a curious way it is a 
larger home, a thing familiar in its geographical and physical 
aspects. The child, if permitted to mingle in the neighborhood 
play with other childicn, seems both consciously and unconsciously 
to wish to become a part of it—in speech, in voice tone, m man¬ 
ners, as well as in attitudes and ideals. 

Starting with the theory that a cliild attending an exeellont 
private school, living in a homo which is constantly indoctrinating 
certain ideals both social and ethical, spending all of her early 
childhood under excellent and constant supervision was sufficiently 
protected against undesirable influences, it was assumed that 
from the age of eight and a half yenia the child could gradually 
be ejected into the neighborhood, it being distinctly understood 
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that she was to go to “ nobody^a liouse.” This was bho basis of 
the tryout. And so on Saturday mornings, Sunday afternoons, and 
at occasional other times this <^ild was allowed to go down into 
the street to play. The assumption was that a larger measure 
of liberty would bo given as the evidence seemed to warrant it. 
The following case study is the rehearsal of the tryout; the hypo¬ 
thesis is the result of the trial. 

By the term neighborhood, the author means that first grouping 
beyond the family and intimate family friends which has social 
significance for the child, although “like-mindedness in a place 
group as a fundamental basis of neighborhood is decidedly 
absent. Primarily, by neighborhood is meant not necessarily 
intimate face-to-face contact, but a peopled locality, a geographic 
area with some degree of stability in its population. 

In the neighborhood we are about to discuss one family has 
lived in the apartment of X diild^s family for over twenty years, 
another for over ten, and a doctor has lived down the block for 
more than fifteen years. Other instances could be found. Except 
for some face-to-faee contact among its members, it is an extremely 
loosely organized and heterogeneous social grouping, practically 
without neighborhood feeling and yet it is essentially a children's 
area from the influence of which the child does not and cannot 
escape. School is a vital and ever present factor in the life of the 
child but neighborhood is-more than this, it is oinnipresont, a 
larger home, but without protective influences in its urban variety. 
It IS over moulding and shaping the child into its own peculiar 
sbapo; not to be of it is to be outcast from it, “ stuck-up,^’ “ high¬ 
brow,” “ too good for us.” 

Y neighborhood is on the “West Side” above 72d Street in 
Xqw York City. The section under discussion is two blocks of 
a certain street bounded at one end by the park, at the other end 
by Bioadway. It is crossed by a busy commercial avenue with 
much heavy traffic—tiolley cais, taxicabs, and private automobiles 
Decidedly it is a noisy, dai^rous thoroughfare. The park is 
separated from the street by another avenue with a trolley line, 
hut this avenue is not so throbbing with the hurry and bustle of 
automobile traffic, although it is still busy enough to make it an 
event to the children to be allowed to go to the park alone 
2 2 
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On either side of Amsterflam Avenue are a contimioiis low of 
shops with apartment houses of four or more stones above tbem 
These shops are all of a local ciiaraeter supplying the apartment 
hoTise dwellers, roomei*8, and private-house occupants of the local* 
ity with the necessities of life They are kept by their oivners, 
some of whom live with their families in the quarters behind the 
stores, others live upstairs. These people seem to spend their 
daily lives in and ai^ouud the stores. The mothers, for instance, 
bring their small children to let them play before the door; tho 
baby ca.i*riage with a sleeping infant in it stands befoie a shop 
window aa the mother tends the customers inside; another woman 
aits knitting in the sun while she gossips with a neighboring 
storekepor. This small shopkeeper existence affords noighborli- 
ness and facc-to-fnce contact in its understood sense, hut is a life 
aooifllly apart from that of surTOunding locality contacts, except 
for the sewicea rendered. 

There is a large grad© public school on the avenue, a block 
from Z street and so at noon and at three o’clock the avenue 
neighborhood changes visibly in its atmosphere. At noon tho 
hmeheon activities of the public-school children possess tho neigh¬ 
borhood, for the vender with his hot dogs and sauoikrant appears 
flt the comer beside the dnig store, another with his lemonade 
and ice-cream sandwiches near him, while tho candy man takes 
up hi8 stand opposite to him in the gutter; the nearby dolicatcssens 
do a rushing business, for tb© boys or© swarming in the street 
with slices of bread and bologna. 

Z street itself is lined on either side from the park to Amster¬ 
dam Avenue with private houses of the typo built about forty 
years ago in iRew York City, except for the apartment houses 
on three of the four corners and for a group of the semi-tenement 
type directly across from the apartment house where X child lives. 
These are a blot upon the general tidiness of the street. While 
the street from the park to Broadway may well he called a “ good 
neighborhood,” the adjective would seem to apply to its orderly 
appear flnee, its rows of small house©, which limit quite decidedly 
the number of people to the block as well as the number of children. 
The private houses were originally built to accommodate a 
single family in the days when servants could be bad for $16 a 
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month, Tvhen coal "was $5.50 a ton, and coke $•’'.60, ■when lamb 
chops of the first quality were 20 cents a pound nr.i’ korosone 
waa eleven cents a quart; in the days when families lived together 
in this city—ann'ts and uncles a'ud grandfathers and grandmothers 
—and when it was not unusual for a family to have four or five 
children The so-called well-to-do lived in these houses, some¬ 
times renting them, sometimes buying them. They knew some 
of their neighbors on the block and their children played in. the 
street, all more or less knowing each other. The street in those 
days made a safe and pleasant playground, for there was little, 
almost no traffic, except that from an occasional horse delivery 
wagon to leave dry goods or provisions for the occupants. These 
people were not wealthy enough to have their own horses and 
carriages; before the days of trolley cars only the very wealthy 
had these. 

“ Private families ’’ still occupy a few of these brownstone 
houses hut times and economic status and the servant problem 
have changed. Kents have risen enormously, so that now moat 
of these dwellings are rooming or boarding houses, sometimes 
kept by a landlady, but occasionally by a family living in the 
basement Consequently the social components of this neighbor¬ 
hood have been radically altered, 

Y neighborhood is adjacent to the Amsterdam Avenue locality 
but the children of the small shopkeepers upon the avenue do not 
associate with those living upon the street and those living upon 
the street rarely even among themselves play upon the avenue. 
It IS probably a pai’ental prohibition to do so. Of course there 
is more or leas continual going back and forth 'to the candy store, 
the grocer, or the dairy, but no playing together between street 
and avenue children. 

There are comparatively few children in Y neighborhood or 
ever on Z street, for that matter, twenty on one block (meaning 
both aides of the sti'eet with, the road between) from tbo park 
to the Amsterdam Avenue trolley lines would be a large number 
almost any afternoon after school is closed. These seem to con¬ 
gregate at the avenue end rather than toward the park. 

The children who play on this sti’eet are those of the janitors’ 
families, those of the rooming-house mistresses and a few living 
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m apartments, especially tlioae living across the street from X 
child’s home. On the ’whole they might be called decidedly of 
the lower middle class and many of them are evidently marginal 
in economic status, although none, one would judge, is dependent. 
In appearance those children axe mostly rather dirty, somewliat 
untidy, and many of them are inclined to look anaemic and under¬ 
nourished. There is nothing attractive about them. Their man¬ 
ners are atrocious; their voices especially are totally lacking in 
a pleasing speaking quality, they are raucous and nasal in tone. 
The most striking thing perhaps, and that which marks these 
children as belonging to the lower class is their careless, improper, 
slangy, slurring use of their mother tongue. 

The children of the ]anitor in the house of X child have made 
enough of a problem in her bringing up in the neighborhood to 
warrant some description of the family. These people are thor¬ 
oughly worthy and aolf-xespectii^ members of the Engliah work¬ 
ing class but somewhat spoiled with faulty and overbearing ideals 
of American freedom and ecjuality; the juat-as*good-as-you-are air 
ia very apparent They are, however, honest, hard-working, and 
well-fed, and they have aspirations. jF—, for instance, the pretty 
fouiteen-year-old daughter, takes “music lessons” on the piano. 
All three children do well in public school. They aro not inter¬ 
ested in charming manners nor the amenities of life, in speaking 
the “ Icing’s English,” nor in the use of the cultivated voice In 
fact they are rough-cut diamonds and entirely satisfied to stay 
so. Their ideals differ materially from those of X child’s family. 
The experiment of daily aa^oi&tion with these children produced 
the expected result on X child. The effects were largely super¬ 
ficial, perhaps, and yet she very quickly lost the earmarks of her 
kind Presently, the children of her mother’s and father’s friends 
would have avoided her, would have called her “ common ” Her 
manners, her voice, her English, were showing the effects of 
habituation to a differing type of social environment. 

X child lives in the top-floor rear apartment of a scrupulously 
clean old-fashioned walk-up, on the comer of Amsterdam Avenue 
The roar signifies, in this instance, nothing in the way of im- 
nttraotiveneas or dinginesa, but it does mean that the only front 
windows are not “front,” but face the business avenue side of 
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the block, where X child could not possibly be allowed to play, 
and so it la not practicable to know what she may be doing on the 
street at any given inoiuent. Living up in the oir adds a sub¬ 
stantial problem to the care of children and one entirely absent 
when living on the street level. 

X child’s parents are “ nice people” of the professional class, 
of American ancestry on both sides for more than two hundred 
and fifty years Both parents as well as three of the grand¬ 
parents weio bom and brought up in New York City, in the 
days of a simpler eimronment when the children of “ nice peo¬ 
ple” who lived in “private houses” (there were no apartments 
but tenements, boarding bouses, and a few hotels) could aafoly 
play upon the street after they were nine or ten, provided they 
were in at five o’clock “ Nice people’s eluldroii” were never out 
after dark. Economically X child’s family belongs to the mar¬ 
ginal class, although oft inherited faimly possessions give the 
liome an air of semi-luxury oven if it be a bit sliabby. The pictures 
on the walls, the books on the shelves, a volume of Beethoven’s 
sonatas on tlie piano might lead th(M8 of another ilk to call them 
“highbrow.” 

These people are without neighborhood, except in so far as 
this geographic locality may be called so, they aie m it, hut not 
of it There is faco-to-faco contact, but no intimacy and prac¬ 
tically no visiting, except for a single accident in the case of the 
family living on the same floor, where it was discovered that 
there wore mutually intimate and life-long friends. Here there 
is like-mindedness. These neighbors speak their language (in the 
subtler sense) and there is a common intellectual interest. Now— 
if these people only had children I 

Another family in the house, with whose little girl X child 
sometimes plays on rainy days, would be bored to extinction by 
X child’s parents—they would have so little in common except 
the weather Besides this, the brilliantly artificial complexion 
of the former’s mother and the extreme vemnlion of her lipa 
bespeak so wide a difference m ideals that the mere attempt to 
know the neighbor’s family is too discouraging; then again, the 
grown daughter is a vaudeville actress and an intimacy here 
might not prove wise for X child. 

2 ? * 
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The aim in the training of X child has been in the first place 
to preserve a certain tj'pe of culture, but for all this, to train 
her to be socially minded, not snobbish, and to be fond of 
people; to inculeato sufficient class distinction, so tliat she will 
not want to marry out of her class—neither the son of the adja’ 
cent neighborhood barber nor butcher, because the child’s family 
believes that like, ratlier than unlike, aocifll as well as intellectual 
ideals and attitudes tend to make for greater stability and happi¬ 
ness in married life. They believe that mates in modem civiliza¬ 
tion cannot he chosen on the strictly biological plane, any more 
than they can be wisely picked on a. basis of monetary superiority 
alone, and yet neighboihood boys become neighborhood men, if 
they stay in the locality long enough. 

It is desired to make of X child a person of fine ethical values 
with a sense of social responsibility, to engender good taste in 
cultural matters by teaching her to know good pictures, good 
books, and good music; to have her acquire through her social 
training some knowledge of “ good form,’* which will lead a 
natural adaptability in the direction of courtesy and thoughtful¬ 
ness for others. 

That X’a mother’s way of bringing up a child was not quite 
approved by some of the neighbors is hinted at in a tiff which X 
child had witli the little girl whose sister was a vaudeville actress. 
The neighbor’s child wishing to be vciy disagreeahlo called X 
"highbrow,” and she, stung by the ugly sounding epithet, and 
not having the least idea what it meant, snapped out, "And what 
are you?” “ Tm a girl with a tnill” came the answer. That 
night at the dinner table, X said " Mother, what does ‘ high¬ 
brow’ mean?” evidently feeling quite sure that opprobiinni 
had been cast upon her. 

In pursuance of the plan to try X out in the neighborhood she 
was of necessity unsupervised in her play activities. It hap¬ 
pened that on one afternoon when she was supposed to be playing 
in front of the house, a neighbor’s maid rang tlie bell to say 
that X was on the roof of the apartment houao across the street 
leaning over the parapet with a little boy, brandishing a broom 
in the air. Surely a new and interesting experience! On an¬ 
other occasion, although the importance of staying in plain sight 
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in tlie street, so that she could be seen nt any iiioinciit wua im¬ 
pressed upon her, she was found climbing the dangerous peri.>on- 
dicular ladder between the fire escapes of her hoiiso, again with 
a little boy, and had almost reached the roof* More now and 
interesting experience. The tempting possibilities of neighbor¬ 
hood liberty were more than, eh© could withstand. 

One of the chief amusements of the neighborhood ehildron. 
IB the spending of pennies at the n^rhy candy store and these 
children are to be seen at almost any hour of the day Tnimching 
candy or sucking lollypops. A child often, passes a pop around 
among her friends giving each one a “ suck/’ Now, why need 
we ask liow measles and colds aro sprewl or why there is no appe¬ 
tite for a wholesome meal ? This eating of candy nt all timea 
became a crucial matter for the mother of X child in the loss of 
that small person’s desire for food at the propei times Con¬ 
stant example was too much for X. The other children all did 
it Why should not she? 

Another amusement of theao children was going to the movies 
along Broadway and to the neighborhood vaudeville on Sunday 
afternoons "Why couldn’t she go tool Ouco more those odious 
words “ not allowed.” 

Not allowed to dress up on Thanksgiving and beg for pennies 
the way the other children do, only allowed to walk along Broad¬ 
way with mother in your usual clothes and wear a mask—some 
compensation to be snro, for then everybody looked at you and 
that was fun Not allowed to stay up until ten on lovely sumraor 
evenings when other children were having such a beautiful time, 
because you had circles under your eyea and needed your sleep. 
“Not allowed, not allowed!” 

Fixun tho point of view of X, in those days before removal 
from the neighborhood and for a longtime thereafter, the froodom 
enjoyed by the children there, the movies, tho vaudeville, the 
candy and goodies at all tunes, made theiT lives golden dreams 
compared with the regular hygieni© routine and drab existence 
which she led, which was prosy indeed by eompariaon The very 
difference of her life seemed to make her na one apart. 

It wns evident that, the plan tor tho neighhoihood contacts was 
not working The neighborhood was not supplying the need for 
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a larger life with aatisfactiona. Attitudes and ideals varied too 
greatly ISleighborhood and family spoke not the same but a 
different language. If the aims in the bringing up of X child 
were to he achieved, then the neighborhood must help towards 
that end. If it were to help, it must within wide limits, of course, 
have similar aims both social and intellectual. It must to some 
extent speak the same language in that other sense; it must 
stand for the same values. Above all, it must not set these 
values at naught; it must not aneei, it must not scoff at them, 
And yet, in effect, that i3 just what the neighborhood was doing. 
It was setting values at naught. It was producing conflict within 
the child as well as with parental authority and school judgments. 

Some substitute for neighborhood must be found in the satis¬ 
faction of normal wishes. Neighborhood parents and children 
must not be offended. Snobbish and unsocial attitudes must not 
be developed. Other child associates in an organized play group 
meeting daily in the paik was one possibility for a wise and 
kindly woman to give her daily care in park outings away from 
neighborhood children. It would seem that both ways are being 
used by parents with definite ideals for their children 
In the case of X child supervision by a motherly person was 
the means chosen by the parents, with afternoons in the park It 
la interesting to notice how a radical change of this sort in policy 
will gradually though surely effect an alteration in a child^s 
attitudea. As Thomas in the Polish Pemni remarks, “ There 
arc many possible ways in which an attitude can be developed 
out of anothei attitude, a value out of another value. All depends 
on the nature of the intermediate data.” 



A STUDY OF THE OPINIONS OF A GROUP OF MIN¬ 
ISTERS CONCERNING CERTAIN PHASES OP 
SCHOOL work: 


A T STANPORTH 
Jamaica Training School 

aKTnODUCTlON 

In this study an attempt was made to discover how a selected 
group of ministers felt toward certain qiiestiona clealmg with the 
funetions and duties of the schools. Eighteen questions dealing 
with certain phases of school work were sent to two hundred 
ministers in different parts of the country. Replies were received 
from ono hundred and thirty-five, representing twenty-five states. 

This study is related to school publicity and may throw some 
light on the difficult task of interpreting the schools to the public. 
It is readily admitted at the outset that the questions listed in 
this study are broad and difiiciilt to answer by “yes’* or “no.” 

A personal letter was sent to each minister along with the 
questionnaire. The questions were to bo checked by marking 
“yes,” “no” or “doubtful.” 

These questions askod whether or cot the schools should per^ 
form certain functions, such as the teaching of 'cligion, morals, 
vocations, right use of leisure time, health, citizenship, respect 
for law and order, eto. 


hestjlts 

The table below shows the results of answers obtained from, 
one hundred thirty-five ministers on the questions listed in the 
table. 


1. Should the public schools teach religion?. 

2 Should the public schools teach morals? 

3 Are tho public schools responsible for teaching the right 
use of leisure time? 

4 Should the schools give each pupil before he leaves school 
a mastery of some vocation? 

5 Should the public schools be responsible for seemg that 
all pupib have an adequate knowledge for the funda¬ 
mental processes? 

6 Do pupils learn dishonesty in the public schools, either 


Doubt- 


Yes 

No 

ful 

4S 

80 

10 

128 

7 


03 

11 

26 

53 

68 

14 

80 

12 

34 
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directly or indirectly from the school or ito associations? 

7 Are the schools doing as much as they should in conserv¬ 
ing the health of pupils?.. 

8. Are the public schools doing what they should in teaching 
citizenship? 

0 Are the public schools doing what they should to teOrCh 
worthy home membership? 

10. Are the public schools reaponsibte to any extent for the 
eo-oalUd crime wave m the country? 

11. the public schools doing what they should in tea¬ 
ching a proper respect for law and order? 

12 Are the pubuo schools too lax in methods of discipline? 

13 Are the publio schools too strict m methods of discipline? 
14. Are the publio schools doing all that they should to teach 

habits of accuracy and promptness? 

16 Axe the publio schools doing all they should for the 
children of the community? 

16. Should the pubhc schools attempt to teach any college 
work? 

17 Should the public schools teach two years of work 
beyond the nigh school? 

Should the public schools teach four years of work 
beyond the nigh school? _ . . . 

18 Do the public schools cost too much? 


68 

46 

31 

64 
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27 

69 
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26 
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47 
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9 
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77 

22 

81 

8 

46 

8 

84 

43 

76 

43 

16 
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69 

24 

27 

101 

7 

36 

92 

8 

13 

116 

7 

12 

117 
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The ministers were opposed two to one to the scliools’ teooliing 
roligion, but they were nearly unanimous in their belief that 
morals should be taught 

According to the opinions expressed* the schools are responsible 
for the teaching of the right use of leisure time but not for the 
mastery of some vocation 

A large majority thought that tho schools should see that all 
pupils knew the fundamental processes, and a surprisin^y large 
number felt that pupils leorned dishonesty in the schools. Fifty- 
four thought that the schools were doing all they should to con¬ 
serve tho health of pupils, while fifty-four did not. Twenty-seven 
were doubtful. 

Only twenty-six ministers out of a total of one hundred thirty- 
five felt that the schools wero doing what they should to teach 
worthy home membership. 

Seventy-six of these men (more than half) were either doubtful 
or positive that the schoole wexe not doing all that they should 
in teaching citizenship, while a still larger number (99) felt 
that there was some doubt as to whether the schools were teaching 
a proper respect for law and order. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the ministers felt that the publio schools 
were responsible, to some extent at least, for the so-called crime 
wave in this country. 
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Sixty iH,r cent of theao m.matera felt that the achools were too 
» m their methoda of disoiplino More than half of them Mi 

that the flchoola were doing a good 3 oh of teaching habits of 
accuracy and promptneea. 

doing 

all that they should for the children of the community 
A large majority felt that the public Bchoola should not attempt 
to teach any eolle^ ^prk, although twenty-seven out of a total 
of one hundred thirty-five favored the extension of the public 
sohool field into that of the junior college Only twelve of the 
told number felt that the public sehoorcost too much. These 
twelve answers came from Southern: atatea. 

atJMMABY 

The results of this study load one to the conclusion that the 
majority of the ministers queationcd felt that tho schools were 
not doing as complete a job as tboy should. The ministers, how- 

‘ they also 

felt that the public schools should not teach any colle^ work 

that they were not doing all they should to tench habits of ac¬ 
curacy and to some e^ttent were responsible for tho BO-ealled crime 
wave;-that they might do a hotter job of teaching oitiaenshlp 
and of ooneemng the health of pupils. A majority felt that the 
achools should not teach religion. 



SOME PROBLEMS OP GOMMURITY OROANIZATION^ 

E RAY SCOTT 
Weet Virginia Wesleyan College 

IV 

COMMUNITY LOYALTY 

C OMMTJKITY spirit or loyalty is a frame of mind and, like 
most frames of mind, its overt exprosaion is desirable or otber- 
wise according to tbe nature of the ideas which get linked up 
■with it. In the first place this frame of mind is charactenzed 
by sentiments such as love of one^s home community, willingness 
to sacrifice personal interest on occasion for what one conceives 
to be the welfare of the community, resentment of any kind of 
attack on the home to-wn, and a we feeling when the com¬ 
munity as a whole is in contact, hostile or friendly, with other 
cemmumties—especially other communitioa having a similar 
brand of loyalty. 

Being fundamentally a feeling, then, the important considera¬ 
tion IS the channels into which this energy is directed. These 
assume widely divergent forms in different communities for rea¬ 
sons historical, geographical, and otherwise Since there can be 
loyalty without what has come to be called community spirit'^ 
(implying progressivenesa), you get such extreme manifestations 
aa Babbitt bragging that hia city had the worst dives and brothels 
that could be found anywhere. You get loyalty which means 
suspicion and inhospitality toward strangers, hostility to change. 
This type is noncritical loyalty, it might be explained as loyalty 
to the principle of loyalty, which is a primordial impulse It is 
usually aaaociated with some form of the aristocratic tradition. 

At the opposite extreme is the condition of no loyalty at all, 
which may occur where th© community is divided into two sharply 
distinguished classes, one a controlling class residing there for 
industrial gain, and the other a more or less transient class of 
workers who live more like campers than citizens. Some mining 
communities are like that. 


*■ Continued from the December Jodukal. 
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Between these two oxtrenies we have various manifostatious 
of community loyalty and spirit Whore it is linked with the 
idea of progress narrowly interpreted you get the booming brand 
of loyalty which Sinclair Lewis associates with chambers of cotn- 
inerce in. industrial and commercial cities, and which all of ua 
east of the Rockies associate with Californians, Much is made of 
statistics, pay rolls, and signs of aggressive enterprise. Com- 
munitiea afflicted with thia kind of loyalty would not brag about 
having a welfare work, but would brag about its being the biggest 
welfare work in the “ whole gosh dam countiy ”—or world for 
that matter. Often an intense feeling of rivalry with some neigh¬ 
boring community accompanies the affliction. While this special 
manifestation of fho community spirit has tlie semblance of 
worthwhileness, the question is open to serious doubt Ono is 
tempted to think that its leading exponents frequently love their 
city for what she can do for thorn rather than for what they can 
do for her Prosperity is their loadstone The idea system that 
can. connect itself with loyalty is wonderfully variable. Some 
reasonably progressive comnnmitics enjoy a higli degree of loyalty 
which is nevertheless unthinking loyalty, a kind that assumes 
that the home place is all right and to be approved under any 
oircuraatanoe. 

The type of community spirit which promises most for the 
real progress of any social unit is the reflective type which knows 
what things it favors and is not afraid to denounce those things 
it does not favor. We are assuming of course that approval is 
reserved for institutions and tendencies in the community which 
make for the all-round enrichment of life. A loyalty of tins kind 
cannot suffer from a pardonable lovo of the home place and just 
pride in its excellencies The highest community spirit visions 
the community as it should be raflier than oontenta itself with 
existing conditions. It provides an incentive to support, in ways 
most feasible for the individuals concerned, of all efforts being 
made to realize better conditions 

This interpretation of community spirit doesn't preclude inter¬ 
group friendliness and the enlaigomeut of the loyalty sphere, for 
it must bo recognized that the task of enriching life is much the 
same everywhere. This kind of community spirit when organ- 
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ized 18 social control, if by control is meant the intelligent guiding 
of social change. If control means the preservaiion of the status 
quOj this civic spirit is its most implacable foe, Conaervatism 
thrives 1>est where loyalty is of the folk-ways variety. A com¬ 
munity worker going into a center where there are many pro¬ 
gressive people who have oivio spirit of the beat kind needs only 
to be skillful as an organizer. One going into a community where 
loyalty is strong but conservative and nonreflective needs to be an 
educational leader 

y 

THEJ PROBLEM OP BIOLOGICAL VCTSUS CULTURAL CHANGE AND ITS 
BIGNIPICANCE FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Coui-t said that 
social reform cannot come by “ tinkering with the institution of 
property, hiit must come through building a race” Since Her¬ 
bert Spencer and the Darwinian school injected a strong biolog¬ 
ical note into social thinking, many people have been daazled by 
the idea of building a new human race through eugenic methods 
The idea finds its extreme expression in Mr. J B. S. Haldane’s 
book Daedalns which suggests an abandonment of the usual method 
of procreation and the adoption of a sorb of selection of pro- 
creative germs similar to methoda used in plant eugenics The 
biological strain in sociology finds many expressions The con¬ 
ception of natural selection has advanced from the individual 
conflict^’ interpretation to the broader interpretation of compe¬ 
tition of any kind having effect on birth and death rates of 
difforent hereditary types. This has set sociologists to studying 
social factors which operate to change hereditary characteristics 
of different groups. Much is made of the population pressure 
which threatens to lower the standard of life, and the dispro¬ 
portionate birthrates as between the superior and inferior classes. 
Professor Cattell shows that the average number of children per 
family among a large number of American scientists la 2 2, while 
the parents of these scientists had families averaging 4.6 children. 
Francis Galtoii and hia followers in England have appealed to 
the enlightened part of society to adopt measures which will 
eucDiiTage the supunox classes to hear more than their share of 
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cbiWioii lather than leas. This school of ciif^oiuats la doing a 
conapu'Aiona \vork, though some oi the bociologista take lasno "with 
their methods of investigation, llowcvor much we might dis- 
piiragQ the methodology of tlio biological school, winch has nothing 
ill common any loiigei with Spencer’s organic unity, we cannot 
escape the fact that studies in heredity, sueli as the studies of 
“dcgcnciato families,” have pioJiieod a great mass of material 
which must he taken into account by those who would reform 
society It must not be thought that tlie eiigenists have ovory- 
tliing their own way. Many sociologists nio unwilling to concede 
to hoicdity more than about five pci cent of the iiifluenecs playing 
u|)oiL an individual, though they admit that that five per cent is 
luipoitant. Professor Alfred Tenney states that “progress uv 
tlie higher values of life may occur in spite of eonaiderablo de¬ 
terioration oil the biological side.” Ho continues, “ If Professor 
Thoiiidiko’a hypothesis (that animals do not imitato) is vorified, 
we might oven admit that there may have been continual biolog¬ 
ical dctouoiation ever since the ability to imitnto appeared, with¬ 
out thoioby denying tbo fact of progress.” 

Tlio theory that progi-ess takes place through selective cultural 
change is not iiecoasanly ni opposition to the eugenic theory. 
Even supposing the lacial stock was not improvable, it cannot 
bo gainsaid tliat social cliango will bo more vinlo in a healthy 
population Dr Dexter several years ago made a study which 
tendcil to show that crime was more prevalent during good weather. 
Ho accounted for it on tho gi'oiinds that people had a aurplua of 
oneigy during favorable weather, and this auiplus, of course, 
could bo diiccted into bad action quite ns easily as into good action. 
It needs no argnmoiit to convince that n healthy population has 
moio energy foi constmctive work 

Iloaltli work is tho irreducible minimum foi coinniunity organ¬ 
ization. That assures two things: (1) move energy and optimism, 
(2) giiaiantee of good stock at least on the purely physical side 
The next step which, ifc seems to me, should be included iii tho 
comnuuiity oiganization program is tho prevention of marriage 
or procreation among feeblo-minded. Further than that it would 
bo possible to encourage an cdncntional campaign to set forth the 
best eugenic teachings, though I doubt whether much can be hoped 
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for in that direction. Aside from health I should say the chief 
concern of cominunity organization is with social change. 

VI 

WIDE DIVERGENCIES IN THE THBOBY OP COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Wide divergencies in the theory of community organization is 
not a unique thing in the realm of social thinking. On the con¬ 
trary it is the normal thing. The science of sociology presents 
no solid front anywhere. From its very emergence from the 
matrix of the older social sciences it has tended to assume widely 
divergent forms. Sociology, especially in its applied aspects, 
defines the ends of community organization. If these ends cannot 
be stated concisely and authoritatively, it is not to bo wondered 
at that community organization will exhibit confusion. 

Theoretically, community organization theorizes only about the 
kind of administrative machinery and technique beat adapted to 
meet certain ends; but in actual practice the community organ¬ 
izer can hardly escape becoming somewhat of a sociologist—which 
perhaps only serves to augment the vagaries into which he falls. 

A second explanation fo^r the lack of unanimity js found in the 
nature of the ends served All social work deals in processes 
Organization must be developed to function in a medium in which 
the different factors are constantly changing, and that at variable 
rates. With so many variables it is not surprising that com¬ 
munity organization should take diversified forms. 

A third explanation is supplied by the principle that any mode 
of contiol to be successful must adapt itself to the prevailing con¬ 
ditions and conceptions where it functions Workers who have 
met with success under a certain type of organization are prone 
to become protagonists for that type, overlooking the factor of 
adaptability which was the real source of success 

It IS my belief that certain general conceptions in the field of 
community organization are making headway, and that one of 
these is the conception that centralization makes for greater effi¬ 
ciency. I presume I am inclined to this opinion mainly because 
it seems plausible in the light of the general movement toward 
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centralization in the induatrial, Gommorcial, political, educational, 
nnd even religiona fields. Moreover, I could cite one or two in¬ 
stances whore tlio centralizing tendency haa been at work. This 
is inadequate personal knowledge for a generalization The con¬ 
centration of authority and activities which was observed every- 
whero during the war showed people what could be done along 
this line and it la reasonable to auppi^e that the momentum gained 
lias not all been dissipated. We have something tangible in the 
spread of the community cheat ovetr the country, a device calling 
for at least some centralization of authority. Similar movements 
are other forms of financial federation, eounoils of social agencies, 
and amalgamation. Dr, Stewart A. Queen, in diacuaaitig correla¬ 
tion of social agencies, concludes: '‘Wo doubt for some people 
iiiteiest in amalgamation and consolidation has become a sort ol 
fad or craze. But for all that, no one can deny the very great 
need for correlation, and no careful observer would be likely to 
deny that it is actually coming to pass, whether he deaivea it or 
not.”* 


VII 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OP COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Mankind has not yet advanced far beyond a bread line. To 
use a phrase of Professor SmalVs the order of advancement is 
“first live, then live toward the higher levels.” Huge masses 
have never gotten beyond the first injunction, while many of 
those who have a foothold on the higher levels are constantly 
menaced by the danger of slipping back. Even culture, thou, 
rests upon an economic base. Tho whole economic sbriicture of 
modem civilization is the most persistent, the most fundamental 
thing the social reformer has to deal with. This truth has led 
many to assert that it is the only thing to be dealt with. Improve 
the economic life and everything else will take care of itself. 
That is a false philosophy Many things would improve, bub 
having an ample sufficiency above the bare demands of physical 
existence does not guarantee that man will indulge a higher type 


* Social Work in Ike Light of History, (Lippincott Company, 1922) 
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of desiie. Kecogni2ing this latter fact, a ceitam interpit*! Jtioii 
of Christianity adopts the philosophy of the opposite extreme. 
Save the man’s soul, give him a change of heart, and disregard 
the economic factors altogether. This idea might work if worked, 
but it has never been worked, and in the meantime our problems 
are with ub. 

The social reformer wants to improve human life, he does not 
simply want perpetually to relieve the sulfering caused by prc- 
venfciblo social ilia. He knows that he must work ceaselessly to 
improve the economic conditions of the masses. I do not see 
how he can do otherwise than take the side of labor in its atinggle 
to secure its reasonable objectives. I take it that the chief goal 
of comniiinity organization is neither relief nor the bettering of 
economic conditions, but rather the ** higher levels ” To reach 
these it must first travel the lower levels All social work in the 
long rim aims at the enrichment of life How the economic 
activities of people constitute a laige part of their life. Thc^ 
are a mode of expression. If those activities are carried on under 
degrading conditione, the individual is just so far robbed of his 
chance for an enriched life. There are exceptional cases of men 
who slave through hated drudgery for sovernl hours a day in order 
to be able to give expression to a higher type of life during their 
remaining liours, but a wliole social order based on such a pre¬ 
carious foundation is unthinkable 

America la a land of busineag and industry Changes take place 
so inpidly in these lealms that new social problems appear faster 
than we can readjust for thorn. One day Hollywood is an incon¬ 
spicuous suburb; the next it is a great city, a producing center 
for one of the world^a lar^st industries This sudden trans¬ 
formation brings with it the problem of assimilating thousands 
of SGiecn-atinck youths who flock from all parts of the coiintiy 
only to meet disappointment If anything justifies pessimism, 
it would be veiy easy to became pessimistic in contemplating the 
chances of success for community organization in the face of the 
economic factors We have to remind ourselves that sueccss is 
relative,anyway, and that life without stiuiggle and problems and 
the unexpected is hardly to be dignified by that term. 
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VIII 

JIVE rRINOlPLES OJ COMMUNITY ohqanxzation wiiicu ake 
WELL ESTABLIfiHEi) 

L Community organization sliould become a movement of tlie 
local people rather than an imposition from without Use aa many 
citizens in the work as possible. 

2. The object of the work should he constructive working in. 
all social fields rather than simply relief work. 

3. The form of organization should be plastic, ready to adapt 
itself to changing conditions 

4 The ndmmistrativo maohinoiy should bo centralized enough 
to do good work without overlapping This moans tendency 
toward amalgamation where many agencies exist. 

5 The nature, purposes, and progress of the work should be 
constantly kept before the people for educational reasons. 



INQUIRY 

1. Wliati are some of the sources of social waste classroom 
proceduref 

The editor m a recent article pointed out that education is 
the result of the learning process, hut not equivalent to learning. 
Education as promoted by the school should be the consciously 
controlled loaming process in which, the situations are definitely 
manipulated for purposes of producing behavior changes The 
school should not lose sight of the fact that there is much acci¬ 
dental experience which modifies behavior; and that there is much 
formal learning where behavior changes are not effected. Much 
of tho learning required in school has such a remote possibility of 
improving social behavior that it can scarcely be regarded as 
possessing value. Some specific illustrations of such school ex¬ 
ercises follow: 

(a) Sitting in ''rest position’^ doing nothing 

(b) Toothbrush drills with dry brushes 

(o) Memorizing nonsense material for punishment 

(d) Memorizing variable facts 

(e) Fomal teaching of subject matter for which pupils have 
no immediate use 

(f) Fractions seldom used in commercial practice, such as ^ths, 
llths, and iSths 

(g) Teaching subject matter no longer conforming to social 
practice 

(h) Memorizing poetry not worthy of permanent retention 

(i) Memorizing corridor or school rules 

(j) Memorizing areas and populations of states and countries 

(k) Teaching of formal grammar for which tho need has not 
arisen 

(l) Oral spelling as ft review exercise 

* E. George Payne^ '‘Educfttioa aad Social Control,” Joumol of Bducattcnol 

Sociology, I, 3, 137. 
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(m) Undirected netivity while the teacher ia doing clerical 
work 

(n) Ahscnce of the regular teacher for a day or two at a time 

Amid all the social waste which may be noted in the clasaroom, 
for which ©very teacher is responsible to a greater or Icsa extent, 
we hear about lack of time ” and “ the crowded curncul-um.” 

2. To what ea te^ii should school activities aim to relieve ‘poverty 
in a commwmty? 

This question is worthy of real consideration, in most schools 
at certain seasons of the year when families are reminded that 
food, clothing, and the like may be procured more easily and 
with less embarrassment from the school than from other sources. 
A distinction, however, must he made between thoaowho are poor 
and those who are destitute. Poverty is a menace which gen¬ 
erates social ills These in turn may 1x3 classified as contagious 
Poverty is essentially an attitude of mind, causing individuals 
to be in apparent need. It is often difficult to determine where 
to classify certain cases 

First of all, school autliontiea should agree as to whether the 
school is an institution for education or for social service. If 
the foiTUer, then the problem pi’esents itself aa to what social 
service of the kind indicated by the question is educational and 
does involve positive education both on the part of those serving 
and those being served So-called outdoor chanty unquestionably 
is education of a negative sort for all concerned, in tlmt it opposes 
community oiganization and embraces wrong education of the 
masses.“ The training for community service of our boys and 
girls should g^iide them m the direction of social control 

Tile school being an institution for education is not m posi¬ 
tion to direct social service It is not equipped to investigate 
needy cases nor to determine the extent of need. These are the 
functions of organized charity; and in situations where inde¬ 
pendent agencies are more or less effective, any step toward 

* R Ray Soott, "Some Pnnoipleq of Community Organization,” Journal of 
Edvcaltonal Soctoiogy, 1, 4, 1Q7-L99 
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coordination. . . which will enable them to thinlc m tenna of 
the comm\iijity oe a whole will probably make for improvement 
School activitiea should aim to cooperate with and assist existing 
community organizations, especially those aei'nng (he community 
as a whole Individuals appealing to the school for aid should 
be referred to social service agencies with which the school may 
have occasion to cooperate. 

® Op at., p 199 



RESEARCH EROJECTS AKJ) METliODts IK 
EDUC’ATIOKAE 8001 OLOGV 

CoopEiiArioN ^\ND run lxTr.GK^rio\ of Ui sKMtru 

Coopeiatioji xn bocial xcsearcli la a c-juilnial pnufiile long 
noglcGtod in inactjcal piograiiis StucleiitE! in tlio aoeiiil aeionccs 
liavo feliown many nidicatioiia, liowevci, that they niu about to 
thiow oft the luoulma of exclusiveness and that they av© vullmg 
to exchange ideas and join foiees with others -working m the 
Siuiio or similai fields. To the extent to which cooperation is 
peifected and integi’ation i& achieved, duplication of eftort will 
1)0 avoided, mutual stimnlafion will inevitably result, and both 
peisoiis and gioups will he able to profit by the diaco\em‘'5 in 
knowledge and incdiod made by others—a consniuniatioii de¬ 
voutly tn be wished in the interest of snontihc pn)gies«5 ni the 
social field. 

yViihin the Individual College Course or Class 

Piogi'ess towaids tins goal among individual students has been 
initiated in the classes of many colleges and univeraities. Eirst 
steps have taken, the form of committee term investigations, often 
under the direction of a chairman who is a more experienced stu¬ 
dent. This procedure should bo extended to include the other 
members of the class -whose discussion of the plan of an individual 
student or committee for a pioject will bo found helpful and 
whose advice and suggestions presented at vaiious stages in the 
development of the project -ivill he valuable. ^Vhere the com¬ 
mittee method is not desirable, each individual project may be 
presented to the class group for criticism and each member may 
coiitributo something m the way of suggestion and uifoniiation 
as the plan la developed. The student or committee may in this 
way come into possession of valuable leads to observationnl ma¬ 
terial and to the literature dealing with the subject Furthermore, 
all members of the group may bo encouraged to bring to the 
attention of those interested additional clues encountered in their 
reading or field -work. 


[353 ] 
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Tke responaibility for selecting topics for student investiga¬ 
tion in courses should not he entirely the responsibility of the 
instructor. The superimposing of topics upon the students from 
above is fraught vpifcli the dangers of the overatandardization and 
stereotyping of researcli projects, with the resultant stifling of 
the student’s originality and killing of hia initiative and enthuai- 
asm. Before the instructor makes any suggestions as to term 
iuvestigations he should have each student prepare a statement of 
his interests, his experience, and his present vocation and avoca¬ 
tions; this will give the instructor a knowledge of the social 
backgrounds of the student indispensable in directing him to 
undertake a fruitful research, project. With these statements 
before him, the instructor will find it desirable to have each stu¬ 
dent state a problem which he would be interested in pursuing. 
Then the instructor may give advice as to the appropriateness and 
practicability of pursuing each plan. In tho final seleotiou of 
topics four primary criteria should be borne m mind by student 
and instructor alike: 

(1) Does the topic engage the student’s interest? 

(3) Does It promise to contribute something to the student’s 
own preparation for hia job? 

(3) Is the student’s capacity and experience of the type which 
will make it possible for him profitably to make this kind 
of study? 

(4) Is the student’s strategic position to get information and 
make an investigation being utilized to the full? 

'W%thm the College Department 

Integration of research within a department among both stu¬ 
dents and instructors is no less important than cooperation within 
individual courses. ^Knowledge of the research projects being 
undertaken by faculty members and both graduate and under¬ 
graduate students needs to bo made available to all members of 
a department lu order that economy of effort may be achieved, 
that mutually helpful suggestions may be made, that significant 
topics may bo suggested for inveatigation, and that interest and 
enthusiasm may be generated by mutual interatimulation. This 
should not involve a standardization, of types of projects and 
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methods of study and presentation, hoTvever, for one of the most 
important functions of research ifi to stimulate originality and 
neither to repress individual initiative and experiment nor to 
stifle new ideas The function of cooperation is rather to encour¬ 
age what 18 new and not eteieotypcd both m the way of topics 
for investigation and of methods as well as to make available 
the hnowledge, suggestions, and practical assistance of others who 
may be able to contribute something of value. 

Cooperation witliin a department may be promoted by frequent 
meetings of the faculty personnel where research projects all the 
way from term papers to doctors’ theses may bo discussed in all 
their pliaaes Students in one dasa may be made acquainted With 
all projects under way in other classes and mutually profitable 
methods of exchanging infonnation and ideas may be worked out. 

Class time spent in this way will probably be far more profitably 
expended than is the case when students are required to listen 
to a formal lecture, which could be read in half the time, or to 
relate what they have read in some textbook, a procedure which 
IB usually quite sterile and unproductive* 

Between the College a/nd the Community 

This type of intradepartmentaJ cooperation comes out even more 
clearly in discussing the relation of research within the college 
or university to investigations being carried on by the official 
and private social agencies of the local community, the state, 
and the nation. The research resources of the colleges should bo 
at the command of the community in solving its problems and 
it IS quite as important to point out tJiat the research resources 
of the community in the way of records and other raw data should 
be available to the schools in carrying on their research projects 
Perhaps this reciprocity depends somewhat upon the ability of 
the agencies of the community and the research investigators in 
colleges and universities to agree upon problems that are mutually 
interesting. And there may have to be some give and take in 
the avoidance of the ultra-academic type of problem ns well as 
the ultra-opportimistic', neither of these types of project is likely 
to yield valuable results from a acientific point of view. The 
danger is that the school people are likely to be too much aloof 
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irom cornmumty needs, whereas the oiactical workeis are just 
as likely to be uiitamihar with the requisites of srieiitifie pro- 
ceduro and with the more fundamental points of view in approach' 
ing their problems. 

The colleges and iiinvorsities have been slow to seize the oppor¬ 
tunities presented by practical research projects in their imme¬ 
diate environments to put thoir students iii toucli with reiil 
problems and to tiaiii them to participate in the studv and solu¬ 
tion of queations of GOiuinunity interest. In ISew York it has 
developed that many agencies, private and public, aio anxious to 
have the cooperation o£ the colleges in carrying on a variety of 
research, piojects whose outcomes are of vital iinpoitauce iii 
determining their future activities. Some of these current pro¬ 
jects are a study of 250 truants by the Hew York State Crime 
Commisaioiij a complete survey of the work of the eighteen 
branches of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Brooklyn 
and Queens, a study of the aocial settlements of New York under 
the auspices of the Welfare Council, studies of races, nationalities, 
prosperity, and recieation facilities in the Lower West Side 
under the auspices of the Lower West Side Council of Social 
Agencies, a study of community leadership in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage under the Charity Organization Society, a study of boys’ 
work by the Welfare Council, a three years’ study of the new 
boys’ club at 111th Street and Second Avenue, a vocational study 
of Public School No. 3, and so on. 

The department of sociology of the School of Education of New 
York University has worked out methods of cooperating with all 
these agencies which promise to bo of mutual benefit The re¬ 
search projects have been presented to every class in the depart¬ 
ment by the instructors, and their students have been encouraged 
to select projects for term investigationa and theses for higher 
degrees in fields related to these practical projects, so that their 
work may contribute to the specific studies which the community 
18 interested in. A largo number of students have voluntarily 
selected projects which will enable them to participate directly 
in the local studies. A number of them w'lll busy themselves in 
summarizing eaao Tccoids of various agencies bearing upon the 
250 truants being studied by the Crime Commission and will 
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ultimately choose topics for term papers which they Oflii work 
up from the Crime Conimisaiou records. To facilitate xhis co¬ 
operation the research director of the Crime Commission has 
transferred hia records to the University, where he has been pro¬ 
vided with a room, and he will bo available at certain periods each 
week to supervise field study and for consultation on the working 
out of projects The editor of this department is a member of 
the commission appointed to study the boys’ work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Brooklyn and Queens. A number 
of students have elected to undertake local community studies in 
districts served by Y M G. A. boys’ work in these areas and 
they will participate in making some loiaure time and background 
studies in these communities where control gi*oupa are desired 
to check similar studies of Y. M. G A boys Similar methods 
of cooperation have been worked out with the other agencies 
All of these projects, beside giving the social agencies an oppor¬ 
tunity to utilize University research resources to solve their 
problems, may be made to contribute directly or indiioctly to 
the studies which the department of educational sociology is in¬ 
terested in promoting One of its problerae, for example, is the 
definition and study of the local oommnnitiee which serve os social 
backgrounds {Gestalts) for educational institutions. Greenwich 
Village and tho I.ower West Side have been selected as labora¬ 
tories in which to work out techniques for studying the local com¬ 
munity in relation to education. Public School Mo. 3 lies within 
this area, and the vocational study in which a group of students 
with vocational interests has been enlisted will contribute a good 
deni of information that will be .-aluabl© in the more geiioral 
study of the community Residence hats of all the pupils in tlio 
school, for example, showing the birthplace of botli parents, will 
bo valuable in providing an index of nationality distribution in 
part of the larger aiea Other data from this school will bo avail¬ 
able for the study of cultural and nationality backgrounds and 
mobility of population The study of leadeisbip in Greenwich 
Village has interested another gionp of students niid one gi’adu* 
ate student will take advantage of this opportunity to work out 
a master’s thesis It has been discovered that 22 of tlie Criiiie 
Commission cases he within the Lower West Side aica, and a 
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group of students from various courses will concentrate upon these 
cases to see what thej can be made to yield m the way of data 
for the community study. The studies carried on by the Lower 
West Side Council of Social Agencies are directly in lino with 
the general project. The director of the settlement study for the 
Welfare Council will use a number of students and especially 
a group to study one of the leading settlements in the Greenwich 
Village area, with the idea of working out methods which may 
prove useful in the wider study of settlements in New York. The 
editor of this department is actively engaged in a study of street 
and roof life among the boys of the district and he acts aa a sort 
of coordinator among the various studies In this way it will 
be possible to build up a complete wise study of the local com¬ 
munity which will be invaluable in considering the problems of 
oduoation within the area. Similar methods can be applied to 
the study of other local communities in New York and other 
areas, both urban and. rural. 

Among the Agencies of the Gommunity 

Cooperation among the social agencies of the community them¬ 
selves is another important problem. In the contacts involved in. 
working out contacts with these various groups, it has developed 
that in many cases they aie not familiar with each other’s research 
projects in the general field and that they could profit greatly by 
some clearing-house method, of information upon all the investi¬ 
gations under way at a given time. The editor of this depart¬ 
ment, in the process of acquainting himself with the various 
projects, has been able to make useful suggestions to various 
agencies with regard to utilizing the methods of other gi*oups 
or profiting by the information being obtained. A great deal 
more could be done along this line to the advantage of all research 
projects by working out some procedure for mutual information, 
suggestion, and assistance Much of the basic information being 
obtained in one investigation can be used with profit by others. 
The neod for a complete survey of research resources in any com¬ 
munity is apparent. The Hussell Sage foundation in New York 
has done important work along this line in its map studies and 
its reports on welfare problems studied in New York; and the 
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Welfare Coimcil is engaged upon the preparation of data along 
some of these lines. In generalj however, many researck resouvoea 
have never been described or even discovered and remain in a 
vast unebarted sea.^ 

Among the Deyariments of a College 

The question of interdepartmental cooperation in eollegea in 
the integiation of research among the social sciences is perhaps 
least worked out. Important beginnings along this Iijie have been 
made at tho University of Chicago under the Local Community 
Eeseai’ch Committee. Here the various departments of the Uni¬ 
versity interested in social researck have cooperated in a series 
of studies of local community problems Muck of the work has 
been earned on in a social research laboratory, housed in a special 
building, the first to bo established in the United States. The 
study of local communities in Oliicago has been coordinated by a 
researeh expert employed for that purpose; and this plan has 
made possible the wide participation of students in building up 
local community studies. 

The question anaea as to how auck integration may be effected 
among tho various departments in a school of education. It seems 
apparent that the first steps in this direction should be experi¬ 
mental and that progress should bo made gradually, lather than 
by attempting to superimpose an ambitious scheme without pre¬ 
liminary experimental work. It seems highly desirable that there 
should be specialists in research to whom the various departments 
might turn for advice on technical questions such as case studies, 
the preparation of statistics, field work, interviewing, and otlier 
research methods as well as research resourocs available in the 
various fields of investigation The queaiibn as to the initial ion 
and coordination of research projects, hovi^ever, caiuxot be answered 
without very careful and extended considerftfcidH4 Ollliaud, it 
seems desirable that the matter of the initiation and direction of 
research projects should be left to the difi’erent dcparttnOtlta who 
nro m a position to discover and visittili<!o problems out 

of then own special knowledge. This w'ould avoid the 

^ One student in educational sonologv m Nr^v York I'nuerfiitv onnftged In 
preparing a •master's thesis upon the subject, '‘Majvs of M.vnhaltan M Ectefptm 
ilesoUTccB (or Educational Sociology " 
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overatandardization which might result in the dainpeuing o£ de¬ 
partmental initiative and the stifling of individual or original 
ideas and methods Yet it aiao aeema apparent that it would be 
very desirable to establish a special department of research which 
could render technical service to the other departments in the 
ways mentioned above and in the supervision of field work, map 
making, statistical tabulation, eto. Such a department would also 
be in a position to act as a clearing house for information on 
all research projects and to suggest significant methods of co¬ 
operation and ways of preventing the duplication of effort Its 
usefulness m making suggestions on. specific projects to the de¬ 
partments can hardly be doubted. It could also point out fruitful 
methods of procedure and promising topics for investigation when 
such assistance is desired. 

Among Institutions and Scholars 

The question of the integration of research among institutions 
and scholars as yet has had veiy little consideration. This involves 
increasing the means of intercommunication among scientifio 
bodies such as foundations, learned societies, lesearch councils, 
and social agencies which are inter^ted in scientific investigation; 
among the universities which have departments engaged in. social 
research; and among individual scholars who are undertaking 
research projects in this and in other countries. Yo national clear¬ 
ing house for the specific purpose of exchanging research informa¬ 
tion now exists; and such a clearing house might be impracticable 
because of its very oumbersomeness. If each scientific and pro¬ 
fessional journal, however, would establish a department given 
to research projects and methods within its own field, these could 
be linked together in such a way as to make the information at 
then* coiumnnd useful in othei fields than their omi, as well as 
to widely separated groups and individuals within each joumaVs 
own province of knowledge. To achieve this aim for the field 
of educational sociology is the ambition of this department of 
The JoTrnNAL.* 

* To this end students and scholars arc urged to evrhan^e informntion througli 
themcdnim oftcred by tins department, tn send in accounts of methods of research 
which they find interesting oi useful, and to lepmt vauous lesearrli projects 
which they themselves arc undertaking or with which they have come into 
contact in the general field of cducntioiial sociology 



EEADEES’ DISOUSSIOE 

Editorial Notb I'his deparlmerit is designed lo be an open fnrum wherein 
Jtm eBpreasvoTVmil 6^ encouraged upon ail queeltons tn i/ie/ielci o/Tiib Journal 

The article hy Edivm B. Eyans on The Measure of a Com¬ 
munity” (ill the December issue of The Journal)/ comparing 
the two types of community organization praetiaod and published 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington, B. C, and the Ex¬ 
tension Division, The TJmver&ity of West Virginia, lias aronacd 
my cuvioaity as to the nature of the two plans, the Bureau plan 
and the West Virginia plan, to the extent that I have sent for 
copies of tUo two pamphlets deaoiibmg the plans. The skeletal 
outUno presented in the comparison sounds interesting. 

What should the measure of a community be? Shall the 
emphasis be placed on any pai ticular phase aa the political organ¬ 
ization, or shall all elements, including the cultural and educa¬ 
tional aspects, be treated as of equal importance? It seems to 
me that all the elements present and entering into the com¬ 
munity should be considered and perhaps some elements that are 
not present; for example, a3e3thetic appreciations—these Inttor 
With a view to cultivating tastes and appreciations that will bring 
to the community and the “ massoa ” the best that society has to 
offer, 

A good deal is being snid and written about internationalism 
and its importance. Likewise students of government eontiiiu- 
nlly deplore our ignorance in the use of the vote Citizenship 
ranks high among many educators as one of the objectives of 
education How shall it be achieved? It seems that if the aim 
of community organization is the conscious attempt to secure 
for society as a whole the real values which have been secured by 
the more enlightened portion of society,” then certainly good gov¬ 
ernment and an appreciation and undeistandmg of the problems 
of inteiiiationalism are important So important aie they that 
separate headings should be allotted to them m the measiu’c of a 
comnuinity This heading might he entitled ‘^Community Gov¬ 
ernment.” An interpretation must be placed on the phrase to 

’ Discussion by Mabel E Itugcn, New York City 

1361] 
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include the status of voting intelligeucej the interests m and 
knowledge of international, national, state, as well as local affairs 
aa revealed through a atudy of comnmnitj intelligence, corcominity 
organizations, and community government. Perhaps ^'Conummity 
Patriotism ” might be a good name. With the new interpretation 
placed on patriotism something might be done to develop a patriot¬ 
ism that was grounded on nn intelligent underatiindmg of world, 
national, and local problems rather than continuing to flaunt the 
sentimental, empty patriotism practised in daily salutes to the 
flag and reciting sections of the Constitution by rote without 
even knowing what they mean.” 

I will await with interest the arrival of the Bureau and West 
Virginia plans* My special concern will bo m whether or not 
internationalism, government, and the (esthetic appreciations are 
given a conspicuous place. I like to think of the ideals of educa¬ 
tion as the attainment of health, citizenship, and sesthetic appre¬ 
ciations, The measure of a eoauaunity, if it is to be a reliable 
tool for community organization in achieving education for tlie 
“ masses,” must take into consideration these ideals. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Wluit's Wrong with American JSducation? by David Snedden. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Company, 1927, ix + 379 pages. 

The reviewer is always faced with the problem when handed n book for criticism • 
la thm merely "another book" or is it a contnbution to tlie subicct matter in the 
field in which it is written The answer m this cose is, wo have something more 
than another book Wc havo a book that will stimulato diacusaion The book la 
not a Boicntific contribution, it does not add to the sum total of human knowledge^ 
it does sot down in decisive and provocative tonns the problems that are agitating 
that part of the American public concerned with its schools This is evidently 
what tho author intended for he says the hook is designed for two closaes of 
readers, First are educators who are true "policy makers " These include 
suporintondenta, principals, chairmen of teachers' commitlees, and often in¬ 
conspicuous teachers who are genuinely interested, on the one hand, m the actual 
purposes now served by any particular typo of education, and, on tho other, in 
possible improvements in educational processes. Next are those laymen who 
are dissatiafied with existing conditions m any department of school and 
nonschool education 

For purpoaea of brevity, the author taiBca questions and analyses them, Ho 
does not answer the questions raised The result is likely to be to make the 
reader more dissatisfied and uncertain about the correctness of present pro¬ 
cedures, or for that matter any proposed educational procedure, including even 
that proposed by the author m his other prolific writings 

The reviewer behoves that tho greatest advance m education may now bo 
made by scientific research and constructive programs in terms of that reaoarch, 
and it 13 more or less futile to employ our tune in farther ogitation However, 
he may be wrong and this book may be the boat thing that could bo done for 
stimulating the research needed Anyway if you want a sleepless night and 
unpleasant dreams, spend an evenmg in reading tins book The next morning 
you may rub your eyes and say "Well, Bometbmg must be done " If so the book 
will have served a valuable purpose 

E GsonaB Pa.ynb 


The Challenge of Youth, by Adfred E Stearns Boston: W. 

A. Wilde Company, 1923, ix + 180 pages. 

How quickly and how radically the mores are changing A half decade ago it 
was stiU interesting—even challenging, perhaps—to read the scoldings of middle 
age addressing itself to youth and to society in general. Until bo recent a day, 
we were shocked to discover that wealth and leisure and social aspirations and 
the mechanical inventions were affecting the arausementa, the dress, and the 
behaviors of youths and adults Today we arc etill interested in these matters, 
bat wo no longer throw up our hands exclaiming "Terrible' Terrible' This ought 
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to be stopped*'* We are seeking conslriictivc and feasible suggestions—and the 
book under review has not a amglo constructive, fensible suggestion to offer Like 
the White Queen the good Doctor Bccms always to be diiccting that heads be 
chopped off—and this does not seem to the reviewer to be feasible nor particularly 
educative 

Here is the jeremiad auprome* Nothing m this modern world ig right Youth 
18 ocooaionally and naively culled "the hope of the world” when the author is 
berating the parents and other sclileh and wickeil adults Many pages are, 
however, taken up in telling horrendous tales of boys who toll lies, who no longer 
say their prayers, who go to the movica, who dance late into the night Stones 
are told to illustrate how the disiUusioncd soldier boys returned from Europe to 
find the younger generation petting and dancing and drinking—such things as 
had never happened before the men had gone to fight in France So one finishes 
the book not quite suro whether 3’outh is about to destroy all the morals of the 
race or still remains "the hope of the world " 

This is not a recent book Probably it would not havo seemed so futile, such a 
helpless scolding, four or five years ago The author presents no praotical 
program for reform or for redirection of youtli’s energies—-except the imphed 
recommendation that family prayers and grace before meals be remstituted. 
He lectures the parents, movie actors and scenario writers, magazine editors and 
novelists 

Perhaps Dr Stearns feels a certain helplessness because he cannot dismiss 
selfish and radical people from the world just as he seems to dismiss boys and 
Andover Part Two, entitled "The Homo in Civilization," is a recital of parental 
behaviors at interviews with the author after ho had expelled boye from school 
for the following causes One waa dismissed for signing his mother’s nomo to a 
telegram; another was sent away because he mieused an excuse granted him to 
visit a supposedly dying grandfather—ottending a football game when his 
grandfather's death was postponed, a third was expelled for telling a lie to a 
proctor and staying out of his dormitory ofter hours, and two others were die- 
missed for leading a student protest As a justification of eueh drastic punish¬ 
ment, the author assures us that tho boye come to feel that the shock had been 
helpful to them Nowhore m this book is there any word of constructive measures, 
of co&perntivo efforts to set school standards of conduct, or of help to tho erring 
one before he is "fired," The reviewer cannot boliove that the book does justice 
either to Dr. Stearns or to Andover Every example and every expression m tho 
book seems to bo directed to one of two beliefs ( 1 ) Old mores are breaking 
down and the world is going to the dogs, and (2) boys who don't play tho game 
should be dismissed from school; this mokes men of them. 

Surely such drastic and unrcsourceful discipline is a curious response to the 
chnUenge of youth It is too obviously falso and artificial It could succeed 
nowhere It may seem to succeed in on exclusive preparatory school with a long 
waiting list. Dut no parent could drive his child out of his home because ho had 
told a he or revolted or misused a privilege And the public school administrator 
who tried it would find himself in hot water—and would deserve eo to find himself 

The reviewer knows something of Andover because the sons of his friends are 
students there He knows that there is a splendid school spirit, he feels certain 
that such excellent educational practices are far more typical of normal Andover 
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life than those cited in this volume, and ho is sure that Ihoj' are known to and 
probably inspired by Dr. Steams himself It is rogreUable, therefore, that the 
schoolmaster as guide, pluloBopher, and friend to his youthful associatca—thc true 
response to the challeiige of youth—finds only one minor and paaaivo lUiiatmtion 
in this book. 

The world—ond this includes Dr Stearns—has gro\vn more used to the 
behavior of young folks m the last five years Probably Dr Steams would nob 
wnte the same book now We have gamed somewhat better porspcotive We 
are willing to let the new world find a religion of its own to express its own aspira¬ 
tions and its ethics And while we arc not very sure that '^God'a in hie heaven, 
alPs right with the world,” we do know that the youth in our secondary schools 
are fax more earnest, far steadier, far more competent in executive and artistic 
and mechanical activities than were the youths of a quarter ccntui y ago 

It IB not a Pollyanna philosophy that makes those of us who know youth in¬ 
timately bid Dr Stearns to take heart It la perhaps a surer memory of achool 
conditions in our own youths, and a habit of looking at the accomphshmcnls 
rather than at the mistakes and excesses of the youths of today. 

Philip W. L Cox 

Our Health Habitsj by Chart,ottb Townsend Wiiitcojid and 
John H. Beveridge. Chi<»igo: Hand McNally and Com¬ 
pany, 1926, 007 pages. 

OvrHea1thffabtt8}Ba combination ofmanuol and sourcebook From the outline 
one expects more of source material than appears; the outline is frequently the 
typical course of atudy 

Miss Whitcomb addresses the book to teachers, nurses, and others as "notes 
to teachers” but not "necessary subject matter for teaching,” rather a guide that 
will "inspire” and suggest health tcnchmgfor hying rather than os a subject 

Mr. Beveridge offers the book that children may "know the laws of health,” 
"obey them and put them into practice.” He calls the book a course of atudy 
and IS consistent. In organization grades one to eight arc covered The basis of 
treatment is by school months, the months being subdivided into lessoriB, usually 
eight m number Bibliography usually appears at the beginning of the lessons 

A tabulation of the material indicates that food dominates as a topic Sanita¬ 
tion, personal cleanliness, mouth hygiene, rest and chcerfulncBS each receive 
about half the treatment of food Lesser treatment is given vacation, first aid, 
eyes, ears, nose, and throat; and review Insects, safety first, and pageant are 
briefly touched 

As to grade placement of the material, cleanliness and food dominate the first 
four grades, sanitation the upper grades "Practice demonstration” appears as 
drill, Bepetition of topics is consistently presented by month rather than grade, 
the authors have aimed at continuity and the scheme avoids monotony There 
ore frequent lists of rules m wluch “never" and "do not” recur Specifically, 
under "safety first” there are fifteen "don’ta" with regard to home, street, wires, 
fires, railroads, achool Otherwise the logical arrangement has psychological 
adaptation 
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The authors allow one fifth of the book for a supplement comprising information 
that IS professional, technical, dramatisation, graphic and calisthomo, with some 
verse The viewpoint of the school nureo is reflected throughout Weight- 
height-age tables appear as sanciosancl; though qualifications ore now justifi¬ 
able In a brief chapter to teachers, ^'future manhood and womanhood," "future 
citizens/’ "noble," "cheTlshod memory" are used In these platitudes there 
appears a talking down and one wishra for more straightforward, professional 
frankness of approach. 

The book is concluded with a great sheet, diagrammatioally showing a "general 
plan.” The mechanical set-up is excellent, as are the type, outs, paper, graphs, 
and tables. There is a brief general bibliography 

D. H Pierce 

The Organizcitton and Admvmsiraiion of Playgrounds and Becreor 
ivon, by Jay B. Nash. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany, 1927, xii + 547 pag^. 

Out of a long and practical experience os woiker, administrator, and educator, 
Mr. Nash has given ue a volume that will surely achieve an enviable place in the 
growing literature that deals with play and recreation.. It is an intensely practical 
book, dealing with every detail of this relatively new development in modern Lfe, 
but treats the administrative and technical problems from a sound educational 
and sociological angle 

The approach to his subjeot from the point of view of the city planner is 
especially tp be commended, for wo must soon come to recognise that we wiU never 
make adequate provision for human needs until we learn, as the planners seem 
at lost to have learned, that a city is a place where people live as well os travel 
about and conduct their business. 

The educational psychology in Chaptm* IV—"Play and Recreation Ob¬ 
jectives," is sound and modern Avoiding the all too prevalent plan of arranging 
a category of dnves, urges, or instincts as the basis for individual development, the 
author suggests that with a fundamental instinctive urge to activity, man deter¬ 
mines the form of his activities by his social habits Physical activities con¬ 
sidered educationally then demand a "replacement of mere subject matter with 
life-gmng achviiiea in which children have abundant opportunities to react in 
sttmulaUve silnaltons " (Italics are the author’s) 

The reviewer for this Journaii need not concern himself with a lengthy discus¬ 
sion of the value of the volume as a worker’s manual It la interesting to note, 
however, that the chapter on "Powers and Liabilities of Cities and City Officials" 
is perhaps the first complete presentation of this subject that has been attempted 
aud is one which, amid the teohmcalities of modern legal practice, has been long 
needed os a guide and safeguard 

In a recent "Short Course for Workers with Boys" at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the writer asked a group of twenty-two professionals in 
the field of boy leadership to select the most useful book m a working library of 
sixty volumes to which they had occe^ during the sixty-hour course By 
Unanimous vote, first place went to this book by Mr Nosh 


R K Atkinson 
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Sditcflivoual Psijckologxj, by E H Eesv Yw^. THo 

Century Company, 1927, 407 pages. (The Century Educa¬ 
tion Series.) 

Thia addition, to the bat of lUiineToiu textbooka m tins field is, in part, an 
expansion find rcvieion of an earlier text, Psjfchology o/ ihe School, by the boiho 
author The book la one of the texts, too few in number, which combines the 
general theory with the treatment of the paychology of the more important school 
subjects One third of the apace (pages 293^348) is devoted to an artalyeia of 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, Engliah, foreign language, history, acience, 
and mathoinatiCB 

It IB evident that an attempt to cover this wholo ground involves definite limita¬ 
tions in its presentation Many topics which might be looked for in a modern 
text arc conflcqiiently neglected, such as motor learning, emotion and motivation, 
imagination, diagnostic analysis, and remedial instruction The topics dealt 
with m the general treatment arc those usually found in texts of educational 
psychology The author’s point of view, which is apparontly that of n modified 
behaviorist, is soundly conservative The etresa is placed on normal loarnmg pro¬ 
cesses and little attention is given to problems of mental hygiene More ompliasis 
might have boen placed upon social adaptations, although the stress on language 
IB moat commcndablo 

Tho treatise is eloarly written and well planned with sulTicient illuslrativo 
material to give it practical value The book needs an instructor and the in¬ 
structor who Uses tho text will find it ncccssaiy to provide appropriate rcferenccB, 
supplementary readings, and practical exercises Organized bibliographies 
covering recent os well as the older research on each of the topics, and problems 
for student report and discussion would have adiled matcually to the value of 
the work The text le well bound and printed m clear, pleasing type The 
appendix ifi reserved for a presentation of ccrlain lypicnl standard Lest forms 

Paui, V West 
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l^EWS EROlt THE ITELD 

Doaii John R. Turner of the Washington Square College of New York Univer¬ 
sity haa been elected to the chancellorship of the Univeraity of West Virgmin, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

The National Society of Educational Sociology and the National Society of 
CollegeToachers of Education will hold a joint acssion on February 28 with the 
Department of Superintendence The subject for discussion will be “What shall 
be the basic courses, together with, their content in the held of educational 
aociology?'' On Wednesday, Pebrunry 29, Professor C. C Poters of Penn- 
ayhama State College is to discuss the topic "Where docs one go for fundamental 
assumptions m education, to educational sociology?’' 

It would appear that sociology is coming m for its proper consideration m 
the determination of educational policies 
E, Evoiott Cortnght, formerly of the School of Education of Now York 
University, has organized under the laws of Connecticut, a junior college at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Ho becomes the president of this new institution, 
which IS tlie first of its kijid in Connecticut, if not in the New England states 
The school will open its first session in Fcbiuary, 1928 Mr Cortnght has been 
active m the educational affairs of Bridgeport for a long time, having been the 
supormtendent of the city schools for a number of years 

Piofcssor Read Bmn of Miami Umvcrsity, Oxford, Ohio, has a very illuminating 
article on the “Study of Sociology” in high schools in the December issue of 
llisloncal Outlook Piofeasor Bain contends that if sociology were placed upon 
the “aaiio, constructive intioduction to the normal life of the immediate com¬ 
munity in which the pupils of the high school live,” much of the objection would 
disappear A most excellent outlme of an introductory course is offered in this 
same issue by Professor Bam 

The annual meeting of the Naiional Council of Social Studies is held in con¬ 
nection with the Department of Supeimtendeni^ of the National Education As¬ 
sociation at Boston, February 28 lo Moich 2 A constructive program for 
history, civic, and the other social studies teocheis is being airanged 

Professor Ross Finney, president of tho National Society for tho Study of 
Educational Sociology and professor of educational sociology Jn the University 
of Minnesota, will teach in the Harvard Summer School for 1928 Professor 
Finnoy la one of tho active men in tho field of educational sociology. 

The growing consciouancss among rural folk and the interest of the students 
of sociology arc strikingly manifest as represented in the meetings first of the 
American Country Life Association at Enat Lansing, Michigan, m cooperation 
with tho American Economic Association, August 1 to 4 Over six hundred 
delegates from 32 states attended this meeting On tho three days following 
this meeting the International Country Life Council was held at East Lansing, 
representatives of 25 foreign countries being present The programs would bo 
too lengthy to be reported hero but they covered the fundamental problems of 
rural life as well as the problem of international relations At East LaUBing, 
July 27 to August 3, there was held the National School of Leadership for Rural 
Life, m which more than forty students were enrolled m the study of rural-life 
leadership These movements are all significant m marking the advent of a 
newer and brighter day for the undorstandmg of rural life 
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The Fairfield experiment ifl the report of “A Study of the CaiiBCs of Friction 
Between UeligiouB Groups nt FwrfieW, Connecticut” hy The Inqwry of 129 East 
fi2d Street, Now York City. The Inquiry la a gioup of allied orgamzationa 
intcrcetcd in practical and constructive application of sociological theory to 
concrete confliOt situations, with the hopo of bringing about better group and 
community underBtauding The Inquiry is conducted by a staff of trained 
workers 

The problem of the moral and religious intercat of college and university 
students has attracted wide attention in recent years and disturbed considerably 
the thought of many persons m college and university life, An attempt was 
made to cncompasB this problem on the part of interested faculty members from 
tho colleges and universities of tho Middle Atlantic states at a meeting ivluch n as 
held under the auspices of tho National Council of Heligion in Higher Education, 
at Happy Valloy Inn, Lisle, New York, November 18, 19, and 20, 1027. The 
meeting proceeded under the ehairmanslup of Deon Herbert E Hawkes of 
Columbia University A number of committees wore oppomted and several 
sessions wero hold during tho three days. The confercncD reduced its findings to 
a senes of statements which seem worthy of publication 

1. In iustitutions of higher education, instruction should bo primary and made 
so attractive that it will toko tho first place in the students’ attention so that 
extracurricular activities will naturally (all into secondary place. 

2. Education should have for its purpose tho integration of tho whole field 
of life and therefore religion should be taught objectively and Bcicntifically oa 
other subjects ore taught. 

3. The subject of religion should be approached through three channels: 

(a) Curricular courses of study, whether lo deportments of religion or in other 
appropriate departments One mothod for the organization of such in¬ 
struction might bo in a eurvey course to bo followed, if practicable, by mor& 
specific courses in various aspects of the subject Whilo also to be treated 
as incidental in the presentation of other subjects, it should bo given a 
distinct place of its own. 

(b) Attention should bo given to the dovclopment of other provisions such as 
worship, voluntary discussion groups, ant] service activities made available 
by local churches, college or university pastors, Christian Associations and 
other religious agencies These agencies may be looked upon oa the labora¬ 
tory accompaniment of curricular work 

(c) The entire stafT of tho institution should bo looked upon ns Available for 
helpful individual contacts whenever pertinent to the needs of the student 
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COl^TRIBUrORS* PAGE 

Mrs Mary Goodyear Eorle, psychologist of Manhattan State Hoepitah 
received her training at Columbia Umvenuty She bolds the A B and A M. 
degrees from that institution. 

Dr 'WilUam G. Re&vis is ossociato professor of education, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. Professor Reavis was born in Indiana, He 
received hia bachelor’s degree from the University of Chicago m 1908, A M m 
1911, and Ph D. in 1025. Ho served as grammar school principal and professor 
of educational sociology. Hams Teachers College, St Louis, Missouri, from 1912* 
1918; as superintendent of aohools, Alton, Illinois. 1918d921; and as principal, 
University of Chicago High School, 1921-1927. Kis special field is educational 
administration. He has contributed many articles to educational periodicals 
and year books He is the author of a recent book, Pupil Adjuslmanl %n yurnor 
andS6nioT High Schaoh 

Superintendent Alva T Stanforth of Floral Park, New York, received his A B 
degree from Muskingum College, and his A.M from New York University. 

For skeiohes of Professors Zorbaugh and Scott, the reader is reforrod to 
previous issues of this Journal 
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The reply of Professor Sneddeni came too Into to iiiehide witli 
tho diacussiOTi of the papers of Professor Bode and tlie editor m 
the Fehriiary number. We are glad to inelude Professor Sned- 
den^a reply as the leading editorial in tho March issue of TitE 
JouRiTAL. Professor Snedden discusses the previous papers under 
the title, " Educational Philosophy Educational Sociology.*^ 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY VS EDUCATIONAL 

SOCIOLOGY 

The editor of The Journal of Educational Sociology haa 
asked the present wiiter to 30in m the discussion initiated by the 
editor’s comments on Professor Bode’s Modem Educali07ial Theo¬ 
ries (Journal or Educational Sociology, Eobruary, 1928). 

Like Editor Payne, the writer haa found Dr. Bode’s book not 
only interesting hut tantalizing The style is allumig and many 
of his cnticisms are shrewd and valid. But do Di. Bode’s own 
proposals, usually only vaguely implied, lead us oast or west? 
It IS hard to determine Hence the wiiter joins with Dr. Payne 
ill urging that Dr Bode give us soon another book in which he will 
give U3 a host of tangible constructive proposals 

Many of us, for example, are very sympathetic with the general 
aspirations suggested in chapters x and xi. But how moager arc 
Dr Bode’s elucidations of what democracy “ is ” ’ “ In terms 

of social organization democracy means capacity for change, for 

[ 373 ] 
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growth, for the progressive cultivation of common interests.'' 
But, by that standard, aie not Italy and Russia far more “ demo¬ 
cratic ” today than are Bngland and Switzerland? The “weasel 
word " “ progressive,” of course, the entire question. Will 
Dr. Bode point out one phase of American education which, tested 
by experience over a score of years, seems to have proved more 
democratic than another, or more democratic than the correspond¬ 
ing developments of Prussian or Japanese education ? 

The present writer is especially desirous to obtain enlighten¬ 
ment on cultural education as that may prove effective under the 
fairly democratic conditions—political, religious, commercial, and 
sumptuary, at least—which now prevail in these United States 
But can ho extract anything that la not centuries old from this; 

Whether a subject is cultural or not is determined, not by any 
trait inherent in the subject itself, but by the contribution it 
makes to the development of the individual " ? Is not this equiv¬ 
alent to saying: ‘‘ Whether a drug is medical or not is determined 
not by any trait inherent in the drug itself, but by the contribution 
It makes to the cure of the individual ” 1 Have any of the trach- 
tionalista ever claimed anything else than that their favorite sub¬ 
jects do so contribute to the development (what kind?) of the 
individual ? 

Dr. Bode's method of dealing only with generalizations unsup¬ 
ported by inductive evidence leaves us quite m the dark as to cer¬ 
tain of his criticisms of the present writer’s positions In chap¬ 
ter vi he especially takes issues with proposals more clearly to 
differentiate objectives of vocational and of cultural (preferably 
liberal) education. “ The whole spirit of the democratic move¬ 
ment in education, on the contrary, has been toward an integra¬ 
tion of vocation and culture.” “ This separation of vocation from 
culture is the fundamental issue between aristocracy and de¬ 
mocracy.” 

Do these contentions take account of the specializations of voca¬ 
tions that have been proceeding m geometrical progression, for 
two centuries? Hothiug m the text indicates such recognition. 
Yet the grounds for my proposals are found in the necessity of 
getting nd of artistocratic (that is, exclusive, oligarchic) culture, 
and ot accepting the vocational specializations forced upon civil- 
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ixed men by machinery, desii’ea for maximum pioduchon and 
leisure, and regional distribution of natuial losoiirces 

If only Dr. Bode ■would name one or a few vocational pursuits 
for illustrative purposes 1 The city schools of Gmcimiati or 
Toledo or Dayton or Xema have today some hundreds of boys in 
their seventh grades—bright boys and dull boys, wclkn'cum- 
stanced boys and poorly circumstanced boys. Twenty years from 
now it is safely predictable—^nay, it is ine-vitable—that a few of 
those boys will have found dcsiiable vocations in shoe leiminiig, 
and a few will have become truck drivers. Probably some will 
have become carpenters, others compositors, still others, shoe sell¬ 
ers. But others—not many, but a peicentngo certainly—rwill have 
become lawyers or dentists or hi^-achool ■teacheis or retail mer¬ 
chants 

But all these men will have the right to vote. All will ho reading 
newspapers and magazines All will be potential users of public 
libraries, music halls, and photodrama. All will have much leisure 
and habitual ways of using it. All will be capable of buying foods 
wisely or unwisely, of being thrifty or spendthrifty, of holding 
liberal or reactionary views towards political or other kinds of 
democracy. 

Now my democratic aspiration is that ail the above mentioned 
men shall have much culture, much social sympathy, much liberal¬ 
ism of political outlook, much flexibility of spirit, quite apart, 
or rather irrespective of, their vocations Should only lawyers 
read Browning’s “ Bing and the Book,” or should we expect it 
to bo read with delight and added insight by men of poivers equal 
to that feat, whethoi they be shoe repaireis, dentists, or college 
professors of physics? 

Perhaps Dr. Bode agrees with me—^but I cannot decide from 
his hook. Yet I read his book for light and guidance towards 
curriculum making—which, after all, is only so documeuting our 
plans and specifications for educational procedures that intelligent 
men and women shall be able to find out whither wo educators 
think we are hound 

Dr Payne is right Wo are entitled to a fuller explanation. 
Dr. Bode must give us another book -with his own constructive 
programs Dr. Bode recognizes that “ what educators need at the 
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present tinift more than an.ytb.ing else is a reasonably clear pro¬ 
gram.” Exactly But sucb a program eannot be of service if 
stated in abstract generalisations only PLiloaopby la, indeed, 
not expected to bake bread. But philoaophors ought to try to show 
occasionally where tboir proposals have occasionally led to better 
bread mEiking. Can they not, in education, ■whilst disparaging 
present bread making, give at least some concrete exemplifications 
of what they mean by better bread making? 

The Journal ie particularly pleased m this issue to present 
several of the papers presented at the Washington meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in the section on educational sociol¬ 
ogy. These aitides are particvilarly portment since they help to 
define the field of educational sociology We shall include from 
time to time other papers of this meeting and the meeting that is to 
take place at Boston. 

One of the major problems of educational aociolgy, as has been 
frequently pointed out, is research in the field. We have had 
from time to time aitiolea dealing with one aspect of research or 
another and have maintained a vigorous department of research 
reports In line with this outliiie we are preeenting a plan of 
research which is being carried out by Professor Thi’asher in 
Kow York University The editoia would be pleased to have com¬ 
ments upon the plan here in operation for the different types of 
reseaich and also to hear from persons in the field who have 
research projects in this field. Cooperation m this respect will 
result undoubtedly in definite progi'cas in tlie development of the 
seieiiee. 

The Journal, is particularly pleased in this issue to aimounco 
the foithcoming conference on jumor-high-school problems held in 
the department of soeondary education of IN’ew Toik University. 
The whole program consists of an application of the principles of 
educational sociology to the field of secondary education and, tliei c- 
fore, should be of first importance to educators and sociologists 
alike, 
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Tjjm Jouitnal has received assurance from many sources that 
it lias met a decided need among tbo iiumei'Ou& educational innga- 
xines appearing at die pieaent time. The aiibscnption list is being 
lapidly extended and satisfaction is imivorsiUly expressed with its 
natiiie and contents. The editors would welcome eiiticisma of The 
Journal and its policy and would apprecinto a word from its 
lefidoi 3 at any time. They also would lie happy to have its readers 
extend its induence by passing on copies to otheia and by calling 
the attention of others to its merits. The Journal's success 
depends upon its readers 



A PRACTICAL REVISION OP AN ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL OUERIOULITM 

JOHN J LOFTUS 
Principal, Public School 80, Brooklyn 

THE first article o£ this series on the reorganization of the cur¬ 
riculum of a typical puhlic elementary school explained the 
philosophy underlying the project curriculum of Public School 
80, Brooklyn, N. Y, and described the pi^ocedure by which the 
revised curriculum was put m operation ^ The outcome is not a 
final permanent curriculum, or one that is applicable in every re¬ 
spect to all the public elementary schools of the City of New York. 
On the contiary, the outcome to date is a lovised curriculum thst 
has emerged from, the local situation. If the local situation 
changes, the curriculum will change. It is a cuiriculum that is 
based largely on the present needs” of the cliildreu and the 
community It takes into account individual differences, home 
environment, prospective changes in the community, and the 
growing experience of the children, 

A curriculum of this type is never finally established It must 
adapt itself to the children for whom it provides vital and typical 
experiences It is subject to change at any time; otherwise, the 
childien would have to adjust themselves to the curriculum. A 
static curriculum implies indoctrination, repetition, healing les¬ 
sons, drills, conformity, remoteness from lifa An activity cur¬ 
riculum provides things to do rather than things to memorize 
It piovides experiences rather than recitations, gi*owth rathei than 
information 

The change fiom the traditional curriculum to a project or 
activity curriculum is revolutionary. The point of view and the 
procedure are entirely different The situation is radically 
changed for teacher as well as for pupil. Instead of taking a cur¬ 
riculum ready made, the teacher must constantly participate in the 
continuous necessary revision to meet new situations and new 
personnel. 

On the other hand, there must be in city systems a certain 
amount of uniformity, a certain body of mmiraum essentials of 
information and skill. There should be also certain miiinnnm 
» Vol 1, No. 6, p 255 
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evidences of desirable attitudes and babits. In order to provide 
for the constant turnover of diildron tbrougb transfora, admis- 
sionsj and discharges, this mininLum information, these minimum 
skills, habits, and attitudes should be specified in the course of 
study and should be taught in all schools at approximately the 
same time A child transferring from one school to another in 
the middle of the term should find no great difficulty in adjusting 
himself to the new environment. The practical problem is how 
to permit the necessary flexibility, latitude, and variety within 
tlie necessary limitations of a fixed course of study. 

The method adopted at Public School 80 was a cooperative 
study of the needs and interests of the children and the commu¬ 
nity, an. analysis of the activities of the school, and the selection 
of a practical group of specific objectives under each of the major 
objectives of education. These specific objectives served as a 
basis for the selection of experiences and exercises from the course 
of study and the daily lives and enviromnent of the children. It 
also served as a basis for evaluating tbe work noted in the plan 
books and observed in the classrooms or in the larger activities of 
the school It servjed further as a basis for the type of self- 
government, the character and scope of the special activities and 
clubs, the nature of the assembly exercises, dramatics and visual 
education, the objectives and methods of the school paper, the 
conduct of school and community athletics, and the extent and 
purpose of the participation, of the school in tbe activities of the 
community. 

The specific objectives selected under each of the major objec¬ 
tives^ arc the following: 

HEALTH 

1. To broadcast among pupils and parents essential information about health 
and hygiene 

2 To set up and follow up proper health attitudes and habits 

3 To aacortain the moat common and the most serious physical defects among 

the pupils. 

* For the basis of selection of the seven major objectives of education, see 
report of the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Education, National 
Education Association, U S Bureau of Education Bulletin No 35.1918, ‘'Car¬ 
dinal Principals of Secondary Education ” In the expenment at Public School 80, 
Brooklyn, it was found desirablG to isolate and add two more objectivcB* (a) 
accident and fire prevention, and (b) thrift, because of their special local im¬ 
portance. 
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4. To Beoure neceaa&ry medical attention and to aid in. the case ol pupils with 
serious physical defects 

6 To enlist all the community aide for preventive and corrective work, 
especially among the children of the poor 

6 To prevent the spread of children's communicable diseases 

7 To improve sanitation and hygienic living in the homes and in the com¬ 

munity. 

8. To set up wholesome recreational activities that will provide relaxation, 
mvigoration, and pleasure 

0 To develop through wholesome recreation and controlled games desirable 
moral habits 

10. To establish and maintain desirable standards of posture, marching, and 
setting-up exorcises 

11 To secure the usual benefits of formal physical training, squad work, and 

athletic competition 

12 To set up ideals and standards of manly and womanly perfection 

13 To give training in intelligent leadership and followership 

ACCIDENT AND EIBE PEBVENTION 

1 To create ideals of caution and prevention 

2 To famibarize children and commumty with local sources of greatest danger 

3 To organize school traific and other school business so os to ensure maximum 

protection 

4 To demonstrate and dramatize various forms of first aid and the beat pro¬ 

cedure in emergencies 

To famibarize children with measures taken for school, community, and 
industrial safety 

6. To cultivate a sense of responsibility for individual and public safety 

7 To cooperate with local and municipal authoiities in providing maximum 

protection 

8 To secure in the homes and the community the removal of hazards likely 

to cause fires or accidents 


HOME MEMBEBSIflP 

1 To cultivate love and respect for parents 

2. To dispose and induce child] en to help at home 

3. To give to the girls skill in home making 

4 To make boys handy ond useful 

5 To give to girls some skill m garment making and repairing and an appre¬ 

ciation of values, appearances, and costs 

6 To lead pupils to beautify their homes 

7 To urge children to assume rcaponsibihtiea in the home 

8 To give official school credit for home help 

9 To strengtlicn the bond between home and tho school 

10 To Jead parents to give children an inmcasing share in the problems ot the 
home 

11. To enable children to entertain the family and friends 

12, To cultivate tact in dcahng with parents and brothers and sisters 
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13 To dispose ohjldren to msko other leas fortunate homes moro hnppy and 

cheerful 

14 To cultivate the ideal of “Home, Sweet Home " 

VOOATIOWAIi IN&IOHT AND GULDANOB 

1 To give children desirable attitudes towards work and workmanship 

2 To famiharize children with the work of the world and to give insight into 

various types of work. 

3 To set children thinking olong the Imea of work they seem naturally adapted 

to do best 

4. To give some proficiency and practice along linos for which children seem to 
have natural or acquired abibty. 

fi. To interest parents m advising wise choice of future schooling or occupation 
for thoir ohiMren 

6. To give aid and guidance to parents in the selection of high school or other 
type of future school work or other occupation after graduation 

7 To familiarize children vrith the lives of great men and women, m order to 

show how they took advantago of thou natural gifts or opportunities in 
ohooaing and fallowing ilieir life work, and in order to inspire children 
to imitate such examples 

8 To provide some exposure to sueb vocational activilies as have elomonts 

that can be provided normally within the school 

CITIZENSHIP 

1. To create and foster ideals of intelligent and useful citizenship 

2. To provide withm the class and the school the maximum opportunity for 

children to participate m sotting the policies, solving tho problems, and 
assuming the responsibility for the welfare of tho class and the school 

3. To bring pupils into active contact with the civic problems of the com¬ 

munity and to share in their solution 

4. To develop ideals and habits of intelligent leadership and followership 

6. To organize the children m the work of inducing parents, relatives, and 

noighbora to become citizens and to participate in elections and other 
civic rcaponsibilitiGB and activities 

6 To bring about an active cooperotion between the school and local civic 
bodies 

7. To familiarize children with the provisions of tho Constitution of the United 

States which pertain to their rights and duties as citizens 

8. To familiarize children with the machinery of government 

0 To set up the ideal of the well-informed citizen, particularly m matters 
pertaining to the history, geography, economics, and culture of his 
country 

10 To foster respect and reverence for God and country 
11. To familiarize children with significant current events 
12 To have children assist in keeping the neighborhood and the school at¬ 
tractive 

13. To cultivate class, school, and community pride and self-respect 
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14. To give CIVIC activities and ecrvice sufRcieot ofScial recognilion m the 

regular monthly roport-cord ratings 

15. To expose children to the civio ideale of famous men and women through a 

study of biographies. 


THBIFT 

1. To create m children the ideal of saving regularly a substantial part of 

their allowances, gratuities, and eammga. 

2. To encourage and direct the habit of Bovmg for n purpose 

3 To acquaint children with available methods of earning and saving 
4. To extend the idea of thrift to oonaervation of time, material, property, 
health, and energy 

6 To create ideals and desirable attitudes towards tho conservation of naturet 
resources and public property 

6 To acquaint tho community with local opportunities and aafeguards for 

savings 

7 To famihoriao children and community with tho need and advantage of 

various kinds of insurance 

8. To create the attitude of looking ahead and investing savings wisely 


USE OU I.EI8UBE TIME 

1 To set tho ideal of using leisure time to advantage and avoiding idleness and 

undesirable compaiuonB and ocoupationa 

2 To give ohildren desirable interests and hobbies to fill in most of their free 

time 

3. To acquaint children with mteresting places to go to and worth-while things 

to see or do. 

4 To set up within the school a number ol clubs and other activities in which 

children wiU be mtensnly and profitably interested. 

6 To discover to children some of Iheir special abilities and talents. 

6. To induce the community to set up social and recreational activities which 

will absorb the mtereslB of the community and counteract the nl- 
traction of bad companionships and undesirable amuBcnionts 

7. To familiarize children through tho study of biographies of famous men and 

women with their tastes and hobbice 

CHARAOTBR TSAINIKQ 

1 To set up standards and goals of conduct. 

2 To capitalize the force and influence of public opinion and public expecta¬ 

tion 

3 To give children some disposition and practice in self-analysis 

4. To induce children to overcome ascertained weaknesses 

5 To induce children to aasume Teaponsibibiy for growth of charaater 

6 To find a basts of intelligent progress m character building each term 
7. To capitalize a pupil’s "word’^ and promise 

8 To make dieoiplme dynamic, carrying over into tho street and the home 
0 To make pupils realize the force and tho responsibility of setting a good 
example. 
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10 To aid end induce parents to coupcrato intolligcntly with tho school la 

character building 

11 To set up activitiea and rcsponaibilitioa that will divert tendencies to 

disorder 

12 To provide a report card that will enlighten the child as to his character 

needs and progress. 

13 To secure the cooperation of the local churches, newspapers, civic organiza¬ 

tions, and police and social workers 

FUNDAMENTAL TOOLS OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND SOCIAL INTEECOMMUNICATION 

1 To give the amounts of knowledge and skill indicated 

a By tho course of study and syllabuses 

b By the best standardized achievement tests and scales for the various 
subjects 

2 To motivate learning by setting up normal needs for information and skill 

in the various school subjects and activities. 

3 To effect economies by natural correlation in various projects that deal with 

these subject matters and skills as they are met with m life outside the 
school 

4 To effect further eooQomics of learning through organization of teacher 

ability, courses of study, and budding equipment 
5. To utilizo tlie abilities of the brighter children through regular syatomatic 
coaching of the less able by these bright pupils 
6 To Bupploment tho work of the classroom by special activities, visual 
education, ossembliOB, the school and the public libraries, oxtracumeu- 
lor and mtraournoular olube and octivities, socialized activities, and 
individual help for the weak pupil 

8 To get as many advantages os possiblo out of homogeneous grouping and a 
flexible course of study 

0 To supervise instruction so that the office of the principal is a clearing bouse 
for the beat ideas, and that the work of auperviaion becomes the 
guidance, control, and encouragement of teacher and pupil imtialivc 

10. To organize school program and oloearoom management so that the 

pupils get additional opportunities for development along the lines of 
their talents and the slow pupils get additional help 

11. To utilize community interests and happenings qb the basis of instruction 

and application of knowledge and skill 

12 To make intelligent use of tho school library and tho public library and to 
tram in the technique of study and the use of reference material 
13. To utilize tho educational advantages of the local banks, nowspapeis, and 
other institutions 

Copies of these specific objectives ai*e in the hands of every 
teacher Some or all of them are discussed at every teaehera’ 
meeting. Ways of realizing them in various school subjects and 
school situatione are pointed out. Examples of successful piojects 
2 5 * 
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and sigmficunt problems are presented. Exhibits are frequently 
held. Teaohers observe eacb other’s classes according to schedule 
or on their own initiative. At each grade conference definite con¬ 
structive siiggeations are made by teachers afiaigned to study the 
various objectives. The present plan for each grade group is to 
assign one or more specific objectives to each teacher in the group. 
It la her taak to atudy opportunities for worth-while activities 
and to suggest projects within the field of the objectives assigned 
to her. These are discussed and some of them adopted Teachers 
are urged but not required to abide by the opinion of the majority. 
Individual initiative and experiment are permitted but all 
teachers are expected to be alert to present their grade work from 
the point of view of the general point of view of the activity cur- 
nculum and to be able to justify their plans and their lessons in 
terms of the specific objectives. 

The next article will discuss the type of activities that have been 
effective in carrying out the program of Pubhe School 80, 
Brooklyn. 



THE NEED OF A CONSENSTTS IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLO&Y 

WALTER It SMIT.' 

University of Kansaa 

Lester F. Ward long ago pointed ont tke sympotVial ntiUire of the 
growth of Bcienoe. In w> ffir ns that explanation of the evolution of 
a science is ti no, wc mny never expect n complete consensus of opin¬ 
ion coiicerning the oxnotmetes andlxyuuds of any pattienlai’ science. 
This ig increasingly evident aa we reach the upper levels in the 
scientific hierarchy and face the complexities of such diaciplincs as 
hiology, psychology, and sociology More especially is this true lu 
aociology, whose wide ramifications penetrate every field of liiunon 
endeavor Yet whilo an exact consensus is not to he anticipated, a 
reasonable agi-eemcnt regarding the nature, extent, and limitations 
of the phenomena to be dealt with is an essential of progiess. It 
has taken more than a quarter of a century of discussion, wide 
teaching, and research, to arrive at the amount of agreement con* 
cernmg the aims, materials, and techniques of investigation dis¬ 
coverable in the still inchoate field of general sociology. It should 
be quite clear, therefore, that one of its subsciences, still newer 
in Its origins, should he in particular need of careful orientation. 

Aside from its purely scientific aspects tlieie are practical dif¬ 
ficulties in the organization of educational sociology. Closely 
allied to every science is a series of practical arts and social organ¬ 
izations These arts and organizations grow aa acienco grows 
by a succession of offshoots from the central stem, or of incre¬ 
mental additions to the knowledge and skills cuiTent at any one 
time. In the mam, the advancement of a piactical art is brought 
about by a more effective application of the principles of its asso¬ 
ciated science or sciences. Like its fellow discipline, educational 
psychology, educational sociology is intimately allied not only 
with its parent science but with one u£ the most complicated and 
vital of social arts, that of education Historically considered, 
education as an institution, must be classified as an art, hut, m 
recent years we have been attempting to reduce many of its phases 
to the exactness of a sci^ce In doing ao educators have had to 
appeal to the established sciences for principles by which daily 
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activities may "be regulated. Biology, more particularly psy¬ 
chology, and latterly sociology, have supplied the organized data 
by ■which this increased exactness, approaching a new science of 
education, has been brought about. It must bo admitted, how¬ 
ever, that about all we now have of a science of education is an 
indefinite synthcaia of the principles of a youthful educational 
psychology and an infantile educational sociology. Both educa¬ 
tional psychology and educational sociolgy are applied sciences— 
which means that they are dependent upon psychology and sociol¬ 
ogy on the one hand and education on the other. Likewise it sug¬ 
gests that their development be the joint work of scientists, psy¬ 
chologists, and sociologists, and of educators. Thus before we can 
get very far in the field of educational sociology we must be able to 
convince and oonviot both sociologiats and school men. In order to 
do this we must know just where we are going and why, what 
problems w© expect to make our own, and bow we hope to deal 
with them in a scientific and helpful way This is a question of 
orientation and organization, and constitutes the first great task 
of educational sociologists. 

The absence of a consensus among teachers and investigators 
in educational sociology is too obvious to require much elaboration. 
Some of us who assume the name have entered the field from the 
ranks of sociologists, some from education, and some from other 
fields. Our training and experience have been diverse and our 
points of view and emphases are naturally different Wo are 
rather intense individualists in our thinking or we should not 
have entered so new a field of endeavor. Being pioneers we have 
no beaten pathways to follow and must perforce blaze our o'wu 
trails. All of these variations in training, habit of thought, and 
personality are reflected in our teaching and writing. So multi¬ 
farious are these differences that not one of us would know ]U8t 
the nature of the training one of our students would have had if ho 
came to us with three or six hours^ credit in educational sociology. 
Nor should we be able to estimate the amount of duplication that 
would occur if he should take the elementary course we were 
offering 

I should not wish to exaggerate the importance of these diver¬ 
gencies because the same thing has taken place in the early stages 
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of every Boience. Our field is so broad and tonohes education m 
BO many vital ways that differentiation and experimentation are 
as necessary as they are inevitable There ia sufficient wealth of 
material to provide valuable training in more than one course, 
even though handled in a somewhat elementary way. Yet it 
bhould be evident that we cannot continue indefinitely in this state 
of uncertainty. Other departments will maie perfectly legitimate 
calls for an accounting. They have a right to expect us to justify 
not only our own work but that of our fellows. Credits must be 
standardized—which means that we must find ourselves as a group 
and establish a reasonable agreement regarding the content of, at 
least, a general course and some of the specialized fields of ad¬ 
vanced work. 

To illustrate the uncertain nature of the initial course now 
given 111 educational sociology it may be worth while to review 
briefly the several texts which serve as guides. Leaving out Profes¬ 
sor Chancellor's book, which devotes less space to education and 
has less claim as a text in educational sociology than most 
treatises in general sociology, there are fi.ve books available. In 
the order of publication these are, Smith, Robbins, Clow, Snedden, 
and Peters. To any one who is familiar with those volumes, and 
most of us doubtless are, the differences in point of view and sub¬ 
ject matter are evident. Leaving out the writer’s Introduction 
to JSducationcl Sociology^ published in 1917, the first book is Rob¬ 
bins’s The School as a Social Institution. It is properly named 
and does well what it attempts to do. Its recognition of the social 
foundations of education is as definite and its method of handling 
mateiials is as sociological os that of the others, but it makes no 
claim to an organization of tho subject matter of a general course 
in educational sociology. Professor Clow has also rightly named 
Jus book P-nnciples of Sociology wtth Educational Applicaiions. 
Again we find a recognition of tho social nature of education and 
the application of sociological principles to the study of school 
work; hut this volumo has little resemblance to the one just dis¬ 
cussed and Professor Clow frankly disclaims any effort to organize 
a body of materials into a acientifi.c educational sociology. Next 
off the press was Dr. Snedden’s Educahonal Sociology It is a 
mine of information and stimulating discussion, both sociological 
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and educational, ljut ao distinct are the two factors m treatment 
that they have rightly been leissned m geparato volumes Further, 
the second volume, which makes the real contribution to educa 
tiojial sociology as di&tmct fiom general sociology, is concerned 
almost wholly with educational objectives "While this volume 
provides a detailed treatment abundantly valuable in itaolf, it la 
far lemovod in subject matter from either of the texts rnentioued 
and does not attempt an organization of the whole held m. the way 
moat teachers desire to cover it in an introductory course. Lastly, 
comes the Foundations of Educational Sociology by Professor 
Peters This volume comes nearer to a treatment of all phases 
of the subject than any that has appeared since the writer’s Intro- 
duciion. Professor Peters has utilized the work of previo\i& 
authors and added a scientific touch too frequently lacking in the 
others Such problems as aasociation, social control, social prog¬ 
ress, democracy, the family, and the church are treated with ape- 
cifio reference to then* educational implications; but other subiects 
given equal importance by other wntors, such aa the community 
and the state, are entirely omitted Likewise in the more spe¬ 
cifically professional aspects, the determination of objectives and 
curricula are dealt with to the almost total exclusion of adminis¬ 
tration, discipline, and method. 

The object of giving this bird*8-eye view of tbe literature of 
educational sociology is not one of criticism but to point out its 
varied character and the lack of a recognized compendium of ma¬ 
terials for fin elementary course, or any standardized method of 
treatment. It may readily be admitted that the spirit of each 
of those "books is social and that a course based upon any one of 
them, if liberally supplemented as the members of this group 
would do it, would provide a stimulating course for teachers and 
that it would render the very desirable service of improving teach¬ 
ing practice. In the long run, however, and it is our business to 
make that run aa short as possible, it will bo necessary for us to 
reach a reasonable consensus concerning a cor© of subjects and a 
body of materials for a first course with which every student will 
bo made familiar 

If wo may judge by the older sciences, an uitroducfcoiy course 
IS not the place for extended treatment of any one phase of the 
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flubject. The physicist does not give an elaborate course in elec¬ 
tricity or mechanics to a beginning student Rather he tries to 
introduce the student to each of the larger divisions of his subject, 
to give him a rounded view of the whole science, reserving for 
advanced courses the detailed treatment of its special napeota 
The same la true in psychology and ehemiatry. Nor arc we with¬ 
out one science, biology, which, fonooh this path of wisdom Many 
of ua remember a general course in biology as one of the formative 
influences in our scientific thinking. But u generation of special¬ 
ists came on who oast aside this inspiring review of life and began 
to insist that students take special courses in zoology aud botany 
or be consigned to the limbo of biological ignorance. They theioby 
not only multiplied the audiences of W. J. Bryan in his diatribes 
against evolution but buned themselves in a collegate cul-de-sac. 
In recent years they have discovered a pillar of cloud in the scho¬ 
lastic sky which they are following back into the fold of scientific 
breadth and vision by restoring the general course in biology to our 
college catalogues. 

In educational sociology we are now not far from the parting of 
the ways We can concentrate our main efforts upon the develop¬ 
ment of a stflwdard general course ns most of the other sciences 
have done and make it bo effective that practical educatois will 
insist upon its requirement, along with educational psychology, 
as a basis for a certificate to teach Or, wo may scatter our ener¬ 
gies upon a varied senes of experiments, exploiting our atnd(mt3 
to bring about our own education, or to accumulate materials for 
a book, and thus wander about m the sociological wildernesss for 
another decade or so In taking this stand I tiuat no one will 
read into what I am saying any lack of respect for research worlc 
or any failure to appreciate its necessity Without painstaking 
inveatigation and experimentation, research and more reseaich. 
there can be no scientific educational sociology But undorlying 
this research must b© rationRlir.fttion. and hypothesis, aecoiupaiiv- 
ing it must be coordination, synthesis, and oiganization And it 
18 the application of these more elementary processes to the a'lSem- 
bling, simplifying, and elaborating of a body of teaching matciiab 
which can be conveyed to the aveiage teacher that will form the 
best foundation for the advancement of reacarch 
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Even at the expense of repeating what some of you may have 
often heard, I should like to suggest that the gi’owth of educa¬ 
tional sociology must depend upon two things: first, the acquaint¬ 
ing of practically the whole body of teachers with the elements of 
a general oourae which will give them the social point of view in 
educational thinking, and enough knowledge of the applications of 
sociological principles to school situations, to change their prac¬ 
tices for the hotter; second, the development of a series of advanced 
courses which will attract groups of graduate students who will 
be able to do original work. It would be a fundamental error 
to overlook either of those assets Before we can accomplish either 
of these purposes, however, we must have something demonstrably 
worth while to give. But I submit that m our individualistic 
land and age, in, the field of education where the individualistic 
approach of educational psychology baa boon dominant, the incul¬ 
cation of a social point of view, a reasonable amount of practice in 
sociological analysis of educational groups, and the habit of accept¬ 
ing efficient social participation as one of the tests of the effective¬ 
ness of school work constitute a valuable contribution to the 
average teacher. No general course in any science ever gets much 
beyond the cultivation, of a few attitudes and appreciations, based 
upon a more or less hazy knowled^ of a few principles and facta 
Why delude ouraolves by hoping for more? 

I emphasize these points porticidarly becaus© it seems to me that 
the parallel with educational psychology is frequently misinter¬ 
preted. We are sometimes made oversensitive by the implied 
taunts of die quantitative educational psychologists They ask 
what wo have in the way of scientifically authenticated principles 
to offer the prospective teacher or administrator Our reply is 
quite naturally that we have very little, and the aforesaid educa¬ 
tional psychologist points with pride to their achievements in 
mental and subject-matter testing. But the difficulty with the 
parallel thus used comes from a failure to recognize th© time ele¬ 
ment. Educational psychology was taught for a third of a cen¬ 
tury, and filled a splendid mission in leoonstructing school work 
in the elementary grades, before any of the widely heralded quan¬ 
titative achievements were made. Today every large school of edu¬ 
cation has a whole staff of educational psychologists and a large 
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n\im‘bcr of differentiated coiiraes filled witli graduate studeats, 
Back of these la an army of teachers who have been required to 
take a general course which established a professional level of psy¬ 
chological insight upon which research could be builded. If 
we hope to compete on even terms with a science so intrenched 
we oxpcct what never was and never will be. Likewise if we allow 
ouraolves to be driven from offering to large numbers of students 
the things we can actually give by a super-ambitious effort to intro- 
cluGO reseaichea, many of which in our present state of develop¬ 
ment will necessarily be half-baked, we shall forfeit both the oppor¬ 
tunity to universalize a superior social insight among teachers 
and the fellowship of genniiiol.\ scientific students. 

One other aspect of the situation warrants emphasis No build¬ 
ing 18 constinicted by lieginnnig at the top, and no science is form¬ 
ulated by beginning with great discoveries Instead, minute 
necretiona of information are assembled and classified ns a basis 
for a senes of reasoned hypotheses, which are gi’adunlly substan¬ 
tiated and then refoimulated into piinciples In general, it is 
only from plateaus of knowledge distributed through a group of 
workers that we may expect the gieat discoveries of science to 
emfci'go Hence if wo wait until the small group of workers now 
teaclung our subject can conduct the elaborate series of researches 
neccssaiy to found a gomuncK seientifu' ediiciitionnl Mxuoltijiv, 
wo ^llllll be caught on the day “f judgment with well-nigh empty 
hands Before Thoriuliko began his great work in ediicatioiial 
psychology a goneratian of pouctrntnig thinkers, acarcely less able 
than himself had spent their bi-it offoits in liypotlieciitiiig a IxKly 
of principles, oiganizing them into a system, and tcncluug tlicin 
to an ever cnlniging band of followeis Thus a level of psycho- 
logicaJ uiulcistanding was bnilt up from winch now acrhjevellJL•]lU‘^ 
could 1)0 iiuidc 1)^ mere iiieiTiuental additions to existing knowl¬ 
edge We should lie untrue to the social thinking for which our 
subject ‘■tiinds if we failed to it'uhze and teach this ovolutioiuiry 
nature of acliio\»'i!ient, and we shall postpone consideriihly tin- 
dfvelopiJiont uf a fuie science if uc attempt to cicet nu inverted 
snoatilic juiamui starting with n\\ apex of invesfigiituni-, ,uul 
ending with oui broad foundation at the top 
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Tlie burden of this paper is, then, a plea for coordinated efforts 
to orient a core of subjects and a body of professionally stiimi- 
lating data concerning which we can reach a better consensus than 
now exists; tliat such subjects and such teaching materials con¬ 
stitute the nucleus of a first course, reserving the work beyond 
these fundamentals to be raned according to the ability and judg¬ 
ment of the individual instructor; that this course be kept within 
the range of interest and comprehension of beginning students in 
education,' a companion course, and comparable in its appeal, to tbe 
universally required course in educational psycliology; that, recog¬ 
nizing the present lack of demonstrable principlea, we accept as 
our chief mission m this introductory course the building up of 
social attitudes, training students to think m social terms, and 
mapiniig them to search for socially functioning activities as 
criteria for testing the effectiveness of their mstioiction; and, 
finally) that we must recognize tins general course, given to as 
wide a clientele of students as we can attract to our classes, as tbo 
only solid foundation upon which intensive specialized courses may 
be constnicted. 

It would scarcely be fair, or at least as constructive as I wish 
to be, to conclude this paper without some effort to contribute 
toward the consensus which has been shown to be lacking at pres¬ 
ent and very much needed. Therefore, without dogmatism or too 
much assurance that what I say will not need modification befoio 
the discussion ends, I shall point out certain features which I 
think should eharacteriz© this introductory course 

As the heart of a course in educational psychology is a study 
of the learning process, so the heart of a conise in educational 
sociology should be a atudy^ of the socializing process Each of 
these processes is as completely and specifically a phase of the 
development of personality, and as necessary a pait of education, 
as the other Consequently educators need to know as much about 
tile one as they do the other, and, ultimately, the phenomena and 
principles underlying the socializing process must be as definitely 
defined, as demonstrable, and as concretely applied to school work 
as those of the learning process. Accepting the socializing process, 
dieu, iia the central featiiro of our study, just how shall we pio- 
ceed ? Again let us compare the less kiioivn with the bettei known. 
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As the study of tlie leainmg process^ of tlie individual involves 
a wide range of inveatigationa, using both, animal and human sub¬ 
jects, so the study of the sociaiizing process involves a wide range 
of investigations into group life. There are two approaches to this 
study of the educational aspects of the socializing process In the 
first place, there is the sociological appioach which includes a gen¬ 
eral study of aooiahzation as it is conducted by various human and 
animal societies. In the second place, there is the educational 
approach which includes a study of socialization as it is, and might 
be, brought about in school societies. The first approach is gen¬ 
eral, consisting of an abstraction from the field of general sociology 
of those facts, principles, and theories concerned with the social¬ 
izing process and dealing with them from a purely educational 
standpoint. The second approach is more specific, consisting of 
a treatment of every phase of education from the sociological 
standpoint. More detailed analysis will make this clear. 

General sociology is occupied mainly with a study of social evo¬ 
lution, social organization, social control, and social progress. 
With these the educational sociologist is concerned only in so 
far fls they throw light on the process of sociahzatWn. Howevei, 
just as the educational psychologist uses any of the developments 
of general psychology, so the educational sociologist must use 
any development of general sociology winch illuminates the process 
by which groups act upon and mold individuals to type, that is, 
educates them socially We must rigidly eliminate any scnttoring 
of eneigy over such institutions as the family, the churcli, the 
neighborhood, the state, or such problems as communication, social 
forces, social contiol, democracy, etc., except in so far as they can 
bo used to aid in socializing school woik We are just now in that 
dangerous stage of expansion m which oveiything in the whole 
realm of sociology, and in education as w'cll, is, liy sonic pci-hOii 
or another, being called educational sociology. In spite of this 
danger, however, it seems to me that no introductory oouiae should 
fail to review the lending fields of general sociology, extracting 
fiom onch whatever may be found to bear dnoetly upon the legi- 
lucii of a socializing education 

A similar analysis may bo nppUcil to education. It is geiiorally 
ti'catcxl under four majoi heads—aims or objectives, cuinculiim, 
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adminiatration, and metJiod. Eadi of these divisions has both 
individual and group aspects, and its scientific treatment is equally 
a psychological and a aociolgical problem. The deteraimation of 
objectives is no more important a phase of educational sociology 
than is the determination of administrative policies and programs 
Likewise the making of curricula is no more dependent upon 
social activities and social needs than is the determination of 
teaching and disciplinary methods upon the ways in. which our 
knowledge, skills, and virtues are to be used m social living. All 
four of these major divisions of education are equally concerned 
with the leaniing process and the- socializing process and hence 
need both psychological and sociologioal treatment. If these 
things he true, it seems to me quite cfvident that no general course 
in educational sociology eould be considered reasonably complete 
which fails to throw the searahlight of social analysis and vision 
upon the outstanding problems of objectives, curricula, adminis¬ 
tration, and method. I am well aware that some of you will 
consider such a course entirely too general and will fear that I am 
advocating shotgun methods and the use of unsubstantiated opin¬ 
ion, but glittering generalities are not necessary if the materials 
are well organized and the problema reduced to their lowest social 
terms. And the essence of my theme is that we must get together 
m the orientation of the aims, the materials and problems, and a 
few of the conclusions that must constitute this introductoiy 
course in order to prevent the scattenng of energy which is too 
prevalent in all of our olusarooms. 
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N 0 MORE stupendoua and eignificaut a development can be cited 
in the whole history of edncation. than that which is now taking 
place in secondary edncatian in the United States. Economic 
prosperity, increasing leianre, social aspirations, conveniences, 
comforts, and luxuries formerly undreamed of even by the eco' 
nomically moat favored people are controlled by great numbers 
of the Ameiican people. In turn, this prosperity and leisure, 
these aspirations and mechanical improvements now control the 
habits and attitudes of the great mass of our population And 
one very important outcome of the resulting nascent activity 
throughout American society is a desire for broader and more sat¬ 
isfying opportunities for ourselves and for our children. Hence, 
in education we seek for those traits that are characteristic of the 
elite, and wo look to the school to promote them. 

Secondary education, that education which for over two thou¬ 
sand years has been concerned with adolescent boys—and indi¬ 
rectly, at least, has affected the activities of adolescent girls— 
finds itself required by social pressure to reorganize itself com¬ 
pletely. In size, in scope, in organization, in administration, in 
curriculum, in teaching methods, in guidance and advisement, in 
relation to the leisure time, the civic aspirations, the domestic life 
and the economic-vocational activities o-f the community, the 
secondary school finds itself radically changed. 

Indeed, it sometimes seems that the whole community goes to 
high school, purposefully or inadvertently caught up in the move¬ 
ment of the crowd Concerts in the high-scbool auditorium, foot- 
bull on the field, from the bleocbere, or on the sports page of the 
daily paper, scouts, Hi-Y and Girl Reserves, graduations, pa¬ 
geants, publications, societies—all of these activities and many 
moro reach not only the pupils now in school, but many persona 
of all ages not in high school. Children still in the elementary 
school, young ainmiu and aluinnte of the high school, fatliei’s mid 
mothers, and many other youths and adults all participate, directly 
or vicai lonsly, in these social activities. 

” [ 395 1 
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How can the secondary school save iUelf from being completely 
swamped out by the new moreSj the new crowd pressures? How 
can it recreate itself a new, purposeful, telic institution to seize 
this most magnificent opportunity to stimulate, direct, and reward 
the aspirations and behaviors of llie whole American people ? 

Perhaps it cannot do anything of the sort. Perhaps its sponsors 
will just let things happen to it. It is not easy to change radically 
so venerable an institution as the secondaiy school. Secondary edu¬ 
cation has a thoroughly respectable ancestry Its purposes, the 
linguistic emphasis of its curriculum—grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectics—even its methods of teaching are social inheritancca 
two thousand years old or more. It is uncomfortable to diangc 
them now; many would prefer not to change. But inevitably the 
social revolution now in progress makes it impossible to follow our 
old charts and course. A newBchool is emerging. 

WHAT rOnCJLS TJNDERniB TUB HIGH SCHOOT-, EMERGENT 2 

Our educational philosophem and sociologists and psycliologiats 
have explained to us for some years that ihildren and adults arc 
affected educationally by their entii‘0 range of experiences. Tti 
its formal program, however, the school has till today continued to 
act as though its pupils took up thoir education at nine a. m. and 
at two or thice p m. put education aside, except for their lesson 
getting ill their own homes 

But the developments of industry and the close oigaiiiziition of 
economic distribution during the last quaiter century have amelio¬ 
rated the living conditions and made possible luxiiiies and leisure 
foi a great economic class which formerly knew such privileges 
only vicariously In these now social mdieU'X, the formal ^‘edu¬ 
cation^’ of young citizens has gone on apace. And one I’esult of this 
modification of hehavioi and attitude has been the insistent chal¬ 
lenge by youth of all conventional mores. 

In the last two decades has come the demand on the part of 
the coinTniinity that all mentally normal children continue in 
school just fis long aa they and their parents believe it to be advan¬ 
tageous for them to do so. Indeed, legislatures hove so far 
increased the compulsory school requirements that aocondaiy edu¬ 
cation scenia likely to become an upward extension of elementary 
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veducation This is caoiamg a violent dislocation o£ concepts and 
practices, and impatient tax-paying parents are frequently harah 
in their criticisms of teachers and administmtois whose pupils 
are failing or unhappy. Yery frequently such criticisms are not 
wholly justified. But generally tliey have an olernent of reason 
in them. Iligh-sohool faculties ■which go forward without waiting 
for community sentiment to drive them or push them, into reason¬ 
able modifications frequently avoid the unpleasant disrupture. 

The school has been questioned; it is now being challenged; 
and where it lias not changed in practice, it is being put into hands 
that will make the needed modifications. These changes have been 
realistically and empirically made. They have been sometimes 
affected by educational philosophy, psychology, and sociology. But 
more often the revolutionary practices have spread by imitation 
and adaptation of those that have seemed successful in progressive 
schools. Hence, reform ia made piecemeal, and each change is 
judged in tenns of its iranaediate effects on pupils and parents 
rather than on the basis of a broEul educational philosophy. It 
is this uneven evolution of present-day progressive secondary edu¬ 
cation that constitutes tho curriculum emergent ” If its .signifi¬ 
cance is to he appreciated, its lack of finish and its obvious incon¬ 
sistencies must be recognized as characteristic of an emerging 
social institution 

WHAT IS A GRADUATE OP THE HIGH SOlIOOL EMERGENT ? 

The school eontiiiuea to grant its diploma on the basis of units 
or semester points, and colleges use these counters in accepting 
high-scliool graduates But frequently the college authorities are 
more interested in tlio personal diaractcristics and tho futiue 
pioniiSG of candidates than they are in tlio subject units which 
they have successfully "’completed"—or survived Thus, heie 
m the East, Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Swarthmorc, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Oolnnibia, and doubtless many othei col¬ 
leges utilize ratings of peisoiial cliaractenstics as well us, perhaps 
more than, scholarship records. And it is the frank opinion of 
high-school men. that those colleges aie getting the best atwclcuts 
winch use tho ceitificato plan and diseiniunato in favoi of tlie 
boys of proved social worth. It is mtciosting to note that tins 
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enliglitened attitude of college admittance committe'es been, 
in the case of Harvard, at least, a frank suriender of the academic 
viewpoint to the persistent demands of the alumni—it is a real¬ 
istic modification made only when social pressure has become 
irresistible. 

Within the secondary schools* faculties there is frequently a 
curious academic assent to the eternal rightness of the diploma 
based on sixteen units of formal subject matter. For many toach- 
ci’s, academic requii'ements for a. diploma are a folkway; they are 
not to be questioned. But practically all alert principals and 
teachers are also ready to dispense the most approved “patter” 
regarding the “ seven objectives ’* as stated by the National Edu¬ 
cation Association Oommisaion in 1918. Many high-school teach¬ 
ers have established two compartments of concepts, attitudes, judg¬ 
ments, and habits regarding the educative process. The one com¬ 
partment is dominated by custom, the other by intellect. Fre¬ 
quently the insulation between the two compartments has been 
perfect. 

Nevertheless, there is everywhere evident a great change going 
on in this regard among those of us who are closely engaged in 
trying to harmonize the two aspects of the problem of secondary 
education. Wo are at last keenly aware that a diploma based on 
four units of English, four units of Latin, three of mathematics, 
and five more of history, science or a second foreign language is 
not valuable testimony that the pupil is actually in better health, 
has command of the fundamental educational or social tools, is a 
better home member, a bettor citizen, a better economic unit, uses 
his leisure more worthily, or has belter character than if he had 
not graduated fiom high school 

WHAT-A,UE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OE THE HIGH SCHOOL EMERGENT? 

In a word, wo find ourselves embarrassed by our academic tradi¬ 
tions because they are largely unconnected with the process of 
education to which we give intellectual assent. There is, there¬ 
fore, a marked lestlessness among Becondar}'-sch(x>l people today 
We arc conscious that much is expected of us. The city fathers 
lavish upon their adolescent children beautiful, commodious, well- 
planned and splendidly equipped buildings. Appropriations for 
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aftlaries of high-scliool teachers have increased, m many oities 
more rapidly than, almost any other municipal expenditure. To 
ua teachers, in these buildings, th© parents send their children in 
ever increasing numbers and of ever more challenging and aoiue- 
what embarrassing variation of abilities and inteiests and social 
backgrounds. 

Oan we do for these children what the public obviously expects? 
Can we teach these children, all of them, so that they will attain 
to the culture, the attitudes, the abilities that have heretofore 
characterized the elite of our intellectual, economic, and pahtical 
societies ? If we accept responsibility for accompiisbing the im¬ 
possible, no matter how involuntarily or unwittingly wc do so, 
then we are in grave danger of being judged deficient. 

If secondary education is to be protected againat a very serious 
revulsion in public confidence (even now, perhaps, somewhat over¬ 
due) there ai© only two alternatives. We may positively refuse 
to accept the great numbers of young people who seek admittance 
to the high school, maintain relatively small selective schools that 
prepai’e pupils for college or for skilled comracrcial operations— 
such schools as we have conducted with some success in the post 
Then, if appropriations should be cut down to a minimum and 
if the public would be satisfied with, what we would undertake 
to accomplish, we could return to the relatively comfortable secur¬ 
ity of the placid nineties. 

CU31KICULUM MODIFICATION IS INESCAPABLE 

But ivhctlier we like it or not those days have g<me forevei 
And so wo are forced to accept the issue as it is set up by nn over¬ 
whelming social piesBure. We must boldly attack tho problem of 
fitting an educational program to the needs and capacities of tho 
whole adoleacont population. 

This requires, indeed, a moat revolutionary philosophy. It 
means a complete shift in conventional school values It is the 
end of academic grade standards alike for all children In pio- 
gressive public high schools, significant adaptations realistically 
and empirically made suggest that this revolutionary pliilosophy 
is finding expression. A new and vital cuinculuni is emerging, 
laigely because the old one will no longer work. 

? 6 * 
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WIIAT IS THE CURRICULUM EMERGENT? 

Core-cuniculum subjects have felt the piessurea moat steadily, 
and, therefore, have made the most significant changes Tenth- 
grade English sometimes covers a variation of activities ranging 
from the reading of hooka and magazines that can be enjoyed and 
lived vicaiiously by dull-normal boys and girls, who have very 
little power of reflective reasoning, to the analysis and compara¬ 
tive study of the great dramas, ancient and modem, by interested 
youths with superior abilities In expression English activities 
may vary from the writing of the simplest reports and letters, 
with the emphasis on a very minimum of essentials, to creative 
writing of a range and quality appioximating those of standard 
magazines. In a V70rd, the inevitable development in seoondaiy 
education makes necessary the introduction of diffeientiated edu¬ 
cation on £1 more wholesale scale than any we have hitherto 
dreamed of. 

For many pupils, the usual superimposed and logically organ¬ 
ised subject matter is being replaced by a progiam of learaing 
opportunities typical of the serious civic, domestic, vocational, 
and leisure-time occupations of the world in which these youths 
live and for which the community desires them to be prepared 
Pupils* present interest in athletics, m executive, mechanical, 
political activities, in school and out, are being exploited and now 
interests aie being stimulated through, the contagious enthusiasms 
of teachers and follow students. Their special ambitions and 
aptitudes are being discovered by their advisers and other teach¬ 
ers, and fostering them is being recognized as the most important 
function of the school. In progressive high schools, the orchestra 
or the construction of a small steamboat is no longer subordinated 
to algebra and Latin 1 

THE NEW CORE CURRICULUM PEOMOTES ATTITUDES AND 
COMPETENCIES 

The secondary school is beginning to promote for each individ¬ 
ual those forms of activity in which he can best be helped to 
engage whole-heartedly, because only when he is engrossed in his 
task is he likely to develop the active virtues, viz., self-reliance. 
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initiative, originality, and independence It la only wlieii eaeli 
ono who la engaged in a common enterprUe wants what is he?^ 
loT tho cntcipiiae moio than pcTsonal vindication or victory for 
ilia proposals, that he la likely to develop in any degree an impor- 
floiinl objective halnty“ cherishing only the naked facta of life and 
the zeal to control them for the common good.” Ami it is only 
when he woika vigorously at tasks for which bo is adequately 
equipped by nature and. by previous experience that his efforts 
aio likely to end successfully and therefore to be satisfying. 
Unless a reasonable share of his elfoits result satisfyiiigly to him, 
lie must stop tiying, ho must find other modes of expressing liim- 
self, or clao run the danger of developing an inferiority complex 
and various forms of defense reactions—day dreaming, phanta¬ 
sies, and perhaps even a split personality. The core of Ike cur- 
iiculum emergent vncludes (dhlettcs, assemblies, advisement, club 
membership, student parUetpation in solving school problems, 
publication of school papers, lunchroom behavior and diet, as well 
as language ac/ti;ihcs and appreciatio7i lessons. Student life is 
being curriculanzed , subjects that do not utilize the present activ¬ 
ities of pupils are being relegated to special curricula or electives. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES NOTED DY INGLIS AND KOOS 

More obvious and formal cinriculnm adjustments that nro 
already being made in schools which have felt social pressures most 
definitely and interpreted their significance most intelligently 
have recently attiacted the attention of the educational leaders. 
Thus Inglis noted: 

(1) The Introduction of new fields of atucty, c g , ngnculturc, home eeonoinicB, voontional 
atudicB in gencrnl; (2) the introduction of new aubjccls in flclda nlreAdy represented in the 
progrnm, e g > commuDity civics, musio other than general chorus work, (3) the introduction 
of aubjecta new m the aenso that they represent n rcorganimllon or roilignment of aubjcct 
matter nnd method, c g , general acienco, introductory malhcmntica, (1) the modiScotion of 
certain subjects with reference to their application id apecial flclda, c. e • household chemiatry, 
eooDomio geography * 

Koos comments on the ahilting emphasis away from college 
prepaiation as illustinted by the election of curricula, and the 
increasQ of full-time, part-time continuation schools, the broad- 

’K L Kandel, el al, Tu:e}ily-fiiia Yeort of American Education, ch x, 
prepared by Alexander luglie QiitUccl by Koos, Trends in Amincan Secondary 
Edvcalion (llnrvfiul Univeraily Preas), pp. 13-14 
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ened purposes of the rural school, the increasing number of twO' 
year curricula, and the activity analysis technique used in cur¬ 
riculum mating. 

EVOliUTIONARY OHAEAOTEB OB' CUBBICULTIil PROattBSS 

In these significant modifications, the practical school men 
have led. Teachers and administrators have sensed pressing im¬ 
mediate needs of -which national eonmuttees are not conscious 
Curriculum experts have had little to do with such revolutionary 
changes as those which follow: 

Superintendent Booshart of South Orange, J., does away 
with college preparatory curricula by the simple expedient of 
broadening the concept to apply to all collegiate preparation— 
commercial, engineering, music, art, physical education He 
makes the change because of the snobbish pressure for the liberal- 
arts college preparatory curriculum, and because even his own 
teachers assumed that one must follow an academic curriculum 
if he would continue his education. 

Miss Pitts of the Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Eliza¬ 
beth, H. J, makes a most revolutionary discovery that the dull 
and overaged boys may bo reached by music appreciation that 
gives some emphasis to the somber, sustained melodies and she 
encourages the older boys to sing the simple parts hy which they 
express some half-hidden adolescent urge for self-expression 

Mr. H. W. Horst at West High School, Akron, so stimulates 
his ninth-grade civics class that they accept joyfully and confi¬ 
dently CIVIC duties and responsibilities throughout their high- 
school careers. 

Assistant Superintendent Bird of Utica leads the vocational 
boys to undertake the construction of houses year after year, and 
gains for the movement the cooperation of bankers and. trade 
unions. 

At the George "Washington High School, Hew York City, the 
very successful course in stage art was evolved because many 
pupils had interest in applied art but little innate ability to create 
or to master technical skills. 

At the Cooperative High S<fiiool, Dayton, Ohio, the students 
prepare for jobs and college at the same time. 
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At tlie Montclair, N J., and Tienfon, J., High Schools the 
commereial pupils transact a largo part of the achool^s husiness. 

At Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia, the asaemhlieB 
and clubs are taken into the BchooVB achedulo and educational 
program. 

At Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis, the seventh-grad© 
advisory period was treated as an integral part of the ourriculum. 
The same amount of time of teacher and pupils and tho same 
“credit” was assigned m die schedules of teacher and pupils 
as for English or history. 

At Oshkosh Normal School Junior High School, the pupils 
effectively participate in improvingj their own educational oppor¬ 
tunities. 

At Solvay, N. Y, in 1914, all pupils of junior-high-school ago 
were included in junior high school and each one found curricu¬ 
lar opportunities in which ho could work and succeed. 

These and numerous other caeea of truly significant curriculum 
modifications were worked out originally and constantly adapted 
to meet the needs of the new pupil populations with which sec¬ 
ondary education deals. Some collie professors have noted and 
reported them, but the infiuenee of college professors has too 
seldom been constructive. Indeed, they have frequently used 
their influence on the side of convention and even reaction The 
survey method, the search for norms and trends, tho loyalty to 
magic words like “promotion by subject” and “ departmental¬ 
ization of teaching” has sometimes caused the evolutionary 
process to get for ahead of its so-call^ leaders.” 

One might go on citing tho significant changes in school prac¬ 
tices that are taking place. But enou^ has been said to indicate 
the kind of changes that seem to be inevitable for all tax-supported 
secondary schools. Some such changes will surely come about if 
the interpretation of the mflueneea at work is sound. No one of 
us can long prevent them. These changes should bo welcomed by 
ns all^ we should lend our influence and our best efforts to pro¬ 
moting the necessary adjustments. 

Many are the instniments by which the school promotes the 
mental and physical health of its pupils and of the community 
and by which it encourages the pupils to gam knowledge and to 
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exercise with, satisfaction the skills and attitudes that make for 
social eSicienoy, for worthy uses of leisure, and for good will, 
Some of these inatruinenta may be thought of as curriculum, some 
as administration. But to the boy and girl, it is immaterial 
whether their experiences are gained under one elasaification or 
the other. 

ALL EDUCATIVE SCHOOL EXPEEIEWOES ABE CUBRICULAR 

If we define the currieuluni from the point of view of the 
persons being educated, on© must conceive all educative souc l 
experiences to be cuiricular. The aeoondary-gchool euiriculum 
comprises activities and experiences provided by the community 
through the school to piepare all the normal children of early 
adolescence for participation in mvil life, and to secure for every 
individual the maximuin Bolf-realization consonant with the 
welfare of the group. Such a definition is very inclusive. But it 
18 scaicely more inclusive than the public high schools are in actual 
practice making it, or must inevitably make it during the next few 
decades. 

The complexity will not grow less An ever more complex 
society makes probable ever more frequent and significant malad¬ 
justments. And maladjustments stimulate creative spirits to 
modify the curriculum. Resourceful schoolmen have found it 
quite possible to circurayent routine and formal requirements. 
Indeed, it is the history of all institutions which are rooted in 
tradition that successful innovators have preached and practised 
new doctrines without definitely broking with the old. Progress 
m curriculum modification is mad© realistically and empirically. 
When a school situation develops so that something must be done 
about it, we do that something as intelligently as we know bow, 
and then watch results. 

Education is not something to be got and certified; the curricu¬ 
lum is not something to be mastered. Education ts a wanting of 
right iMngs and a better et^ihiy so to control all the forces of 
nature and ourselves that w>« can satisfy these wants. The high- 
Bchool curriculum includes all of the means and inatrxunents by 
which every child is led to want better ways of acting and respond¬ 
ing and which give practice to each one in so acting and respond- 
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ing, iieeaiding to Lib impulses, interests, nnd capacities. If 
fldviaement and friendstip stimulate pupils to want riglit tLings 
and if orchestra and civic activities give opportunity to satisfy 
thefie wants, then the/ illustrate the eufriculum murgeni. 

And wh'^n we come fully to appreciate what this means, then 
what we Lave called extracurriculum may become the heart of 
the cuniculum. And what we have thought of as cumculum will 
he elective appendages of the true cuTriculum. 



SOIEITCE, SOCIOLOGY, AND DDDOATION* 
ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 
University of Michigan 

T HE field of educational sociology o-r, as I prefer to call it, the 
sociology of education is as yet ill-defined. As I understand it, 
on© of tho purposes of this meeting la to elicit various views of 
■what our peculiar province is, so that we may clearly perceive the 
differences which must be resolved among oui selves before we can 
hope to aecuie recognition by the scientific world I am encour¬ 
aged to contribute to this colloqium by a realization that my con¬ 
ception of the fi.eld of study is quite unlike that held by many of 
you and that what I shall have to say will probably therefoite 
provoke discussion if it leaves no more lasting impression 

It IS given to no one to foresee the course of development of in- 
stitutions Though all follow the same general process of adap¬ 
tive growth, one can neither plot in advance the groping tenden¬ 
cies of the institution itself nor foretell what the surrounding 
conditions will he which will act as selective agents in this tenta¬ 
tive process. The future of a soienti-fic discipline seems particu¬ 
larly obscure since new methods of research may open whole new 
fields for study. We know how laboratory technique has altered 
what used to be natural philosophy, and tbere is no telling •what 
may come of the recent cross-fertilization of chemiatry and 
physics It behooves us, therefore, not to be dogmatic as to how 
OUT subject ought to develop. If there is anything here of value, 
it will grow and organize as it goes. The most we can do is to 
short'Cireuit the process of blind adjustment as far as possible 
by means of intelligent control. This requires that we profit by 
tho experience of other scientific disciplines as well as that wo 
have as much insight as possible into the potentialities of our own 
field* 

Education is a term about whose meaning there is much differ¬ 
ence of opinion. Perhaps the traditional view is that it consists 
in bringing up or rearing the young This of course implies 
conscious guidance on tho part of adulte. Of late years, however, 

^ Paper read at tho tneelmg of the American Sociological Society, Educational 
Sociology Section, Washington, D C , 1927 
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there has heea a very general tend^cy among wnters on the aul> 
ject to use education in a broader sense. It seems to be felt that 
whether a man is well educated or not depends upon more than 
mere upbringing. Hence we have had various larger coiieepts 
flwggeated as appropriate. Some would moke education include 
all learning through social contact; others would extend it still 
further to cover the whole field of learning. My own point of 
view IS that non© of these definitions tallies with common usage, 
which, in this case at least, has something to teach us. It seems 
to me that education ns ordinarily understood implies a moinl 
standard, that it is that learning which is regarded by the group 
aa desirable. Under this definition it varies with the social situa¬ 
tion m relation to which the person, is developing. Perhaps wo 
might say that it la that development of the mind which enables 
a person to giow in social function. This view is bioader than 
the tiaditional one of rearing the young, foi it includes helpful 
leaiTiing without guidance; but it ia narrower than that which 
makes education and learning synonymous, for those types of 
learning which do not help the person to grow in social function 
arc excluded. If some sucli use as this is gonerally sanctioned we 
must have a term for the more limited concept which ^‘education” 
was formerly employed to cover For want of a better, I will use 
the phiaae “controlled education” for this conscious “leading-out” 
of the young. 

Education, then, is a full-rounded, complex life process, and as 
such does not constitute the object mattei of any one science. A 
science is a body of knowledge so organized as to reveal underly¬ 
ing principles This requires the abstraction from reality of the 
same class or kind of phenoTneno. so that they may be atiuliod 
intensively and the findings integrated into a logical whole. A 
single object like a cat may he a subject for the study of tlie 
chemist, the zoologist, the psychologist, even the eeonoinist. Each 
of these specialists is interested in a particular aspect of tbo cat; 
none is interested in all that the cat is Thus tho problems which 
are studied by a pure science are not the gross and confusing 
problems of daily experience, but rather those moio universal 
problems whicli underlie tlio obvious and specific ones, as the prin- 
ciplea of strategy iiiiderhe the plan of any particulai battle So- 
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riology as a scienoe would then not be interested in all the aspects 
of the process of education, but only in those which fall properly 
within its province. In so far a.i education involves adjustments 
of people to each other individually and collectively, it will come 
under the scrutiny of the sociologist I do not agi’ee with a state- 
ment in the Proceedings of the 1926 meeting of this section that 
“since any phase of educational procedure in operation will have 
social outcomes, the nature of the procedure must conform to 
sociological principles, and therefore becoinea subject matter 
appiopriate to educational sociology.” In so far as the procedure 
involves the adjustments of individuals and groups to one another 
sociology should study the matter, but what right has the sociolo¬ 
gist to study those aspects of education with which he is not 
equipped to deal? Feeble-mindedness has social outcomes but 
its development does not thereby become subject matter for 
sociology. Let the sociologist, like tho psychologist, the biologist, 
and all the rest take only the educational grist which le adapted 
to his -mill. The synthesis of the findings of all pertinemt sciences 
is the business of a philosophy of education. The truth of this 
philosophy will depend upon the ability of the different sorts of 
scientists to reveal the underlying principles of education in its 
various aspects. 

It seems to me that the educational sociologist should be simply 
a sociologist who specializes in his thought and research on tho 
educational process. I cannot reconcile myself to the view that 
he should be more concerned with meeting the practical problems 
of “controlled education” than is the physicist in showing Henry 
Ford what are the beat types of electrical units for his cars. The 
scientist needs detachment fiom practical affairs in order that he 
may devote all his time to carrying on the search for those truths 
which are ultimately of more importance than any contemporary 
life situation. The educational sociologist will contribute more if 
ho can discover the value of different sorts of leadership in learn¬ 
ing than if he were to try to put forward a plan for organizing 
a. class recitation. He will not lose his touch with real life for 
two reasons. He will be drawing on life situations for his 
research material) and he will always have the sense that ho is 
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enlarging tho Btoro of tinith, wliick if put to use iiiteUigently enn- 
not but advaiiCG the best intorcsts of liumanity 

But, you sily, though this may bo well enough for the pure 
aeieutist, it is not the case with the applied scientist And is 
there not great need for an applied science of educational soci¬ 
ology, the followefTS of winch will bo working out tlie uses of 
sociological principles in education? In rejily to this I wish to 
maintain that an applied science, at least m the field of social 
knowledge, is of little value, if not positively imp-osaiblo of attain¬ 
ment As ordinarily thought of, nn applied science is the organ¬ 
ization of the knowledge whieh a pure acienco hko physics has 
to make to the solution of problems in general or to a paiticular 
typo of problem. Electrical cngiiieovuig might serve as an ex¬ 
ample. The validity of such a thought oigaiiization oaiinot he cle- 
tonuiued by a prioii rpasoniiig, whether oi not it aati‘'fi\ctoiily 
fulfills a function must be the teat Some applied sciences are 
undoubtedly valuable, but others may prove quite worthless be- 
ennso thoir thought setting is such that a diffeieut sort of organiza¬ 
tion is demanded. It seems to me that tho latter situation is 
exactly what we find in the field of social science^ as contrasted 
with natural science. In dealing with the practical piobleins 
arising fiom the relationships among material things, it frequently 
happens lliat the findings of a single acienco are all that is requisite 
for a solution. Thus chemistry holds the key to many industrial 
problems, and chemical engineering is tlieiefore a legitimate 
applied science, the situation is unified both by the oxigeiicies 
of the practical situation and the logical cohcieiice of the science 
of ebemiatry. But this is not alwuys tlic case even with the 
natural sciencea The problems that a doctor or a civil engineer 
has to moot cannot Ixi solved by any ono scicnco. i\iul, if true in 
these fields, how much more tine in the social science*! wheic 
the sitimtioni arc much moie complex 1 To overcome this cliflicuUy 
wo have the building up of organizations of applied science which 
we call technologies. These are composed of all the scientific 
truths or principles winch aid one in meeting certain types of 
practical situations Bridge building and social work fuinisli 
two widely separated examples. They aio nnifiod, not on tlio 
haaia of the puie sciences (foi each one contains tho piinciplea 
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of more than one such science), but on, the basis of the immediate 
situation which must be met. A technology is applied acience, 
but not an applied science, for the latter phraseology implies a 
corresponding pure science. 

Human relations are probably the most complex phenomena 
that science has to study and as such require refined analysis 
into different scientific disciplines like psychology, sociology, 
political science, and so on. Conversely, therefore, human prob¬ 
lems need to be met by technologies rather than by applied 
sciences. This is really implied in the formation of the Social 
Science Research Council, for that body aims to bring to bear all 
pertinent social sciences in the solution of practical problems. 
‘'Controlled education^’ furnishes a field of human endeavor which 
well exemplifies the notion that an inclusive technology is more 
practicable than separate disciplines of applied educational psy¬ 
chology, applied educational sociology, and so on Though those 
so-called applied sciences would come at the problems from differ¬ 
ent angles, they would all be dealing with the same pixyblems; and 
yet none would be qualified to give a complete answer regarding 
the solution of any one of them. How much clearer and more 
economical of time and energy to treat each problem from the 
viewpoint of scientific findings as a whole! Instead, then, of 
courses in educational psychology and educational sociology in 
our schools of education, I expect that experience will dictate 
courses in specific problems like mental testing, school administra¬ 
tion, classroom methods, and so on Educational sociology and 
educational psychology would then be found merely aa branches 
of puro science in the departments of sociology and psychology 
respectively 

My contention is simply that it will be found advisable to keep 
the social sciences separate only so long as we are abstracting 
from life to get at the principles underlying reality, the minute 
we become interested in how to do something, we shall find it best 
to lutegrote the various applications of these sciences into a tech¬ 
nology The value of this course will be readily seen, I believe, 
when one contemplates the futile attempts to draw the line between 
the so-called applied sciences of educational sociology and educa¬ 
tional psychology. When one comes to take action there is no 
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difltinction. Abstract distinctions are for use in abatraotion. The 
same problems require for their solution the contributions of both 
sociology and psychology. 

To illustrate my point further I am of the opinion that a similar 
line of cleavage will appear in criminology. Tins would moan 
that, on the one hand, there would develop a sociology of degener- 
aey—a branch of pure sociology—and a similar branch of pure 
psychology, on the other, a technology of penology. 

It IS by this tune apparent that I fcjel that educational sociology 
has been treading to date a path which it will not in the end find 
profitable to follow. Matters auch as curriculum making, class¬ 
room organization, and teaching methods have bulked large But 
I insist that one has to bo more than a sociologist to do any of 
these things well ; one must be a technologist in controlled educa¬ 
tion A cumouluin maker, for instance, must draw on the 
findings of sociologists in ri^ard to what knowledge, values, and 
skills will produce the most fertile mating between personality 
and the social current of our times; but he must also draw on the 
biologist for knowledge of the maturation of the organism; on 
the psychologist for knowledge of the different types of leoming, 
of memory, and so on. Furthermore, he must have touch with 
the practical situation in school administration in order that he 
may sueeossfully adapt his curriculum to the exigencies of class- 
room facilities, number of teachers, books available, and a hun¬ 
dred other practical details A eurriculum maker is, in short, a 
specialist in the teclinology of controlled education. Important, 
then, as auch practical problems are, lot iia leave their solution to 
those competent to deal with them, and turn ourselves to those 
fields where we are especially qualified 

It does not follow ]U8t because it may prove unwise for educa¬ 
tional sociology to attempt the solution of practical problems, 
that our subject will not be concerned in any way with the scliool. 
The educational sociologist will find in tho school a fertile field 
for investigation from which to draw knowedgo of the social as¬ 
pects of the educational process He will here discover data 
regarding tho educative influence of various sorts of gi*onp organ¬ 
ization, regarding the iniliience of previous social experience and 
a hundred other things He will approach the school ns a source 
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o£ information, not aa a tting to be acted upon. But, since he 
will be looking for material wborever it may be found, the school 
will be but one of many sources from, which to draw knowledge 
concerning the effect of social relations in increasing the person’s 
social functioning. The savage secret society, the city street, 
the farm home, the factory should all be investigated by the sociol¬ 
ogist of education. When this has been thoroughly done, theie 
will be a wealth of scientific truth for the practical educator to 
draw upon which will enable him to go ahead much more surely 
than he can today. 

You may perhaps be wondering what a pure subscience of edu¬ 
cational sociology would deal with as distinct from general sociol¬ 
ogy. It seems to me that it would bear the same relation as does 
any functional poi-t to a whole, a relation like that of ecology, 
for instance, to general botany. The interaction and mutual 
adaptation ot personality and social surroundings are subjects 
of which we have little piecise knowledge. Approach could profit¬ 
ably be made from at least two angles: the gi’owth of personality 
under social infiuence, and the value of certain types of social 
organization for personality development. Under the former 
head, social psychology has already done much valuable work. 
There aie, it seems to me, great possibilities in the phylogenic 
approach employed by Mrs deLaguna in Speech: Its Ongin md 
Development. It is not wholly futile to hope that we can arrive at 
categories or levels of social inteinction which might make possible 
the isolation aud intensive study of various sorts of personality 
growth. The second appioach would lead to a study of the value 
for personality growth of diflferent types of social organisation. 
Perhaps wo may bo able to isolate and even study experimentally 
the effect of things like democratic organization, face-to-faco 
oigamzation, and so on. In an attempt of this kind I have made 
a study of the effect of undergraduate life upon the social develop¬ 
ment of students. It is in this direction, I believe, that the edu¬ 
cational sociologist may contribute liis part to the stoi’e of knowl¬ 
edge needed by the curriculum mater. He can investigate the 
needs of our life and point out what sorts of personality growth 
are called for, perhaps suggesting also which of these need to be 
institutionalized in the school and other agencies. In general, 
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then, I believe that there la within the field of general sficiology 
■a specialised field for the edueational sociologist winch presents 
a stiniiig cliflllengo to careful study and research 
To sum up, it aeoms to me that the experience of other sciencea 
iiiid a carefnl coiiaideratiou of tho nature of our own held combine 
to indicate that the ultimate evolution cf our subject will Ire in the 
direction of a branch of pure sociology and that we will -find in 
this field ample scope for painatahmg Teseaicb of much im- 
portcncfl^ 



SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY TO EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICE^ 

A O BOWDEN 

New Mexico State Teachers College 

STATE^fE^^Ta in this paper represent material sufficient for a 
good-sized volume. It is consequently sketchy. All that is given 
here is in the form of a concise statement of a feiv oonclnsioiiB 
derived from this investigation 


I 

In one sense of the term all psychology is social psychology if 
we accept the short definition: aocial psychology deals with the 
processes which involve group interaction with group, and indi¬ 
vidual with individual and group. Perhaps the difference 
IS on© of emphasis. It is true that individual psychology deals 
with the learning process, with economy of the individual’s efforts 
at learning, and in general with the workings of the mind. But 
the mind functions when it is stimulated to function and the 
stimuli, at least in our present stage of cmlization, are largely 
social. 

It is beyond the limits of the present study to touch all the 
phases of social learning. The meclianical activity of the mind 
18 individual in all learning, in acquiring social facts as well as 
facts in nature, but the impetus, the urge, the drive, the incentive 
for learning these facts is social. Hence social psychology is 
largely concerned with attitudes, biases, mind sets, ambition, 
beliefs, faith, fears, hopes, loves, ha^, etc, and the processes by 
which these are conditioned 

The most recent acceptations of the defined limits of the field 
of social psychology are not confined to the limits set by earlier 
social psychologists in confining discussions of social psycholog¬ 
ical phenomena to mobs, crowds, etc, although such phenomena 
are certainly proper subjects for consideration in any treatise in 
social psychology 

^ Paper read at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, Educational 
Sociology Section, Washington, D C , 1027 
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II 

If wo proceed on tliia basis, it ia evident that no one method 
or techniq^ue of investigation will suffice. Tlioro are no testa of 
a dependable nature yet developed to servo as an objective measur¬ 
ing rod to aid tbe social paychologiat comparable to testa now 
standardized and in general use in tbe field of educational psy¬ 
chology There are, however, standards and criteria for getting 
estimates of quantitative measurement. Much of the value of 
educational tests now in use could be in part used as social psy¬ 
chological instruments, for they measure phenomena of social 
interaction. 

Tlie attitude of the on© using objective menauring rods is more 
important than the measuring unit This attitude is the major 
factor m importance in any scientific iiiveatigation and may bo 
acquired just us knowledge, mind sets, and biases aie ac(]uiiocl 
It 18 important because it may or may not operate whether ono 
is using an objective measuring unit, documentary material, 
analysis of data, or in personal ol^ervations and investigations. 

III 

The material repiesented by this brief discussion cannot bo 
given here, since its collection has extended over a period of sev¬ 
eral years and its quantity is sufficient to furnish a basis for a 
moderate-sized volume. It has been obtained in part fiom such 
sources as the author’s classroom teaching, the collection of news¬ 
paper clippings relating to conspicuous failures and Buccesaes in 
administrative school experience from observation of successful 
teachers in the classroom, and from material relating to folkways 
and mores as they have operated in many forms of social group 
levels Frazer’s Golden Bough, peasant ways so ably discussed 
by Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, the folk ballads and epics of European countries, 
Oriental peoples, from Wiasler’s Man and Culture, and other 
similar sources,—such material gives a historical ns well as an 
analytic basis for an approach. 

Several conspicuous administrative failures of school men in 
recent years have been investigated and analyzed to determiiio 
roughly some of the factors that have caused these failures Class- 
2 7 ★ 
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room tenchera have likewise been studied to detennme the faetora 
making for thir guccesses and failures in their classroom activi¬ 
ties. The classroom teacher may have an abundant knowledge 
of her subject, and may have the best methods of presentation 
now recognized in our university courses given over to method¬ 
ology, and yet fail The failure in such cases is due likely to 
wrong personal attitudes end biases and in the failure to know 
the sub3ect3 who are to receive instruction. The principles of 
social psychology deal with total situations and settings, aa well 
as individual social i-eaction, and, although it is greatly concerned 
with individual instruction and reactions, it is primarily inter¬ 
ested in these reactions m relation to this whole situation and 
to the groups concerned. 

IV 

The days of martyrdom among school men, to be concrete in 
using a modem illustration, should probably he a thing of the 
past. The time has come when school men will have to know the 
human material with which they are dealing, communities as well 
as students, and avert complete eclipse. A thorou^ understand¬ 
ing of the actual force and opeiation of the mores and folkways 
18 fundamental m preaeiit-day administration of modern school 
systems and ©ducationnl institutions of higher learning. A wise 
and critical use of propaganda is legitimate and ^sential and may 
serve to protect an administrator in his efforts. 

It is illustrated in the material from Frazer and many other 
sources that it has been, and there is now a tendency in human 
groups to destroy theit social ieadera School men with superior 
ability, so far as their technical training is concerned, often have 
fallen victims of what could have been prevented had they known, 
more about social psychological processes. An educational ad- 
minstrator may have the best xx>ssible technical training that 
may be seouied as now given in our educational institutiona, he 
may have perfectly trained teacheis; he may have the most mod¬ 
ern buildings and correctly installed material equipment, and yet, 
by some fault of his own in his social training, make a colossal 
failure The " putting over ” of successful educational and build¬ 
ing programs depends upon how successful the principles of 
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soeid] psychology have? been opemtJMl on flio part of Mu* pcliica 
tional aditniusfratoi. Most laihircs aio duo to liiy liK‘h of kuo^^l 
edge and intcrprolatioii of this field 'I'lio popular coiic(i]»tion of 
a psychologist iu the past, and even now, has been based upon a 
good techiucftl knowledge possessed by these men of wlmt has l)een 
undeistood as “ Jiidividnal psychology.” But little hag Ihjeii 
known apparently by many of them as to how the social processes 
opeiatc A knowledge of group action, so far as the individual 
under obseiwation is concerned, is eounteipart to a knowledge of 
individual psychology. The proper study of mankind ia man ” 
IS tntc but true, but its truth depends upon a study and tin un- 
deiatanding of the “luiinan” in his group relations Human 
nature, personality, biases, prejudices, ete., are social pioducta, 
and aie understood and eonlioiled only when considered in this 
light. 

The process of changing, creating, and establishing social 
values IS at present little understood "What to teach and how 
ranch will pi’obably he determined by some of the processes of 
social psychology This is true l^ecanse tnorcs and folkways are 
fundamental as a background and basis for beginning to deter- 
inino values both in knowledge and conduct on the part of groups 
and individuals. 

We have scarcely more than scratched the surface of our possi¬ 
bilities of our understanding of the society which we propose to 
seiwe, when wo come to the application of any real knowledge of 
many of our school situations Wo me no further along now in 
this field of social service than tho medical profession was in the 
tune of Harvey and bcfoie it know the genesis of tho genu theory 
of disease and preventive medicine in mattcis of sanitation 

Some prejudices are valuable and necessary while others are 
poaitively ha^’infu] and deatmctive School men are no leas free 
from the in]Uiious land and possess no more of the valuable sort 
than the coranion population. And if the leaders of society aro 
no better equipped to eliminate the evil, narrow, and ignorant 
prejudice than the ordinaiy man on the street, suicly wo aro 
foolish to hope for any better signs of advancement than we now 
have before us We talk much of the ” largo-group ” attitudes 
which tho schools should try to develop and prate at length on 
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interaational peace/' and all the while we are ignorant of the 
processes necessary to operate in the eonsnimnation of these sup¬ 
posed values. 

The many techmquea of successful politicians are worthy of 
study by the teacher, although the purpose for which many of 
the “ nnacTupulous politicians” use these qualities may be rcpro- 
hensible. If snch techniques are used for selfish and evil purposes, 
they may just as easily be, and often are, used for good cause. 
They must have prestige before they have "influence” and a 
following. This prestige is not possessed by them. It is given 
to them by the group which follows. It is a social phenomenon. 
A teacher has some prestige by virtue of proper conduct. It is nob 
enough that a teacher spread enlightenment, a thing which every 
adult does in degree lie must give enlightenment plus some¬ 
thing That something la emotivation which every adult does 
also m some degree, and oftentimes to a wrong degree Prestige 
is largely a factor for emotivation and without some pi^estige no 
one could emotivate except only on a minimum and sometimes 
perverse basis. 

I realize that I have probably left you in the dark as to where 
wo may make concrete changes m our educational piocedure and 
as to how we are to act specifically in bringing about tliese changes 
hinted at in this diaonsaiott. It la clear, however, that there is 
here a place for a distinct service to education and that it is pos¬ 
sible to work out the principles in social psychology in such a way 
that they may be applied, many of them at least, to the acientific 
administration of American education. 



INQUIRY 

I 

Is There Any Sociological Justification for Coeducation in 

College f 

A DE.ArocRATic aociety preauppoaea a different type of training 
than does some other form. An educated people is basic. The 
society of tlie TJnitedi States is democratic and the thing that 
makes it so is ita citizenry. Fortunately, the women of the land 
are included therein, not only ns citizens but also as individuals 
possessing tlio franchise. This places upon them a new resp'mei- 
hility winch they were heretofore deprived from oxerciaiiig. 

Along with, and even before their changed political status, 
woman was becoming to a greater and greater extent a coworker 
with man. From her accepted and traditional position as wife 
and manager of the household, woman has very dehnitoly taken 
her place na an active and successful unit in the more distinctly 
vocational fields; such as the school, the factory, the commercial 
world, and those other industries and professions which, up to 
the present, have been decidedly man-activities. In short she is 
competing with man in the majority of the productive enter¬ 
prises. This competition is winning for her a place of admiration, 
and respect which is all the more praiseworthy since it often, has 
been earned against great opposition. 

Since woman is thrown into competition with man in her 
business life she should be competing with him in her education. 
Equal work presupposes and dpraonds equal training. It is a 
psychological principle tliat an activity be practised in the form, 
in which it is to function in later life. Hence coeducation gives 
an opportunity for the development, during the plastic years of 
a better mutual understanding botwoen the sexes, which in turn 
should lead to that rational cooperation, essential to harmonious 
business, political, and social relations The extent to which 
thcic will be understanding or misunderstanding between the 
sexes is very definitely a product of the type of educational oppor¬ 
tunities offered 
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It 18 true til at there are still in this country a number of sec¬ 
ondary Bchoolfl and eoU^es 'whicih are entirely male or female 
institutions. If this policy of the educational separation of the 
sexes ’W'ere really successful m keeping them separated, and if the 
separation itself were a desirable democratic ideal, no other poai- 
tion would need to be considered. However, the facts 03 they 
appear in actual practice seem, to disclose the functioning of cer¬ 
tain very potent instinctive tendencies such, as gregariousnesa and 
eex which are probably among the most important behavior duves. 

The high school or college which attempts to maintain a non- 
coedncntional policy will probably find conditions in the environ¬ 
ment which are not wholesome. Man needs the association of 
woman. Pacts can be cited to the efteet that in those places where 
the student is deprived of this natural wholesome compauiouahip, 
houses of ill-fam© are prone to operate. The experience of men in 
this environment causes them to have a less reBpectful attitude 
towards girls. This coupled with a tendency on the part of some 
girls to use their present social freedom of behavior unwisely may 
lead to undesirable results. 

Another phaBe of the aaxne problem is evident iv\ the gwW 
Bchool. There, too, the students have a very natural interest in, 
and desire for, the companionship of the opposite sex. This 
environment attracts to it men whose purpose is to prey upon the 
unstable girl who, for the time being, is free from the inhibitory 
influence of home. To say that such conditions as are pictured 
above do not exist on the campus^ which sponsor coeducation 
would be presumptuous, However, in these institutions it is pos¬ 
sible for girls and boys to meet their intellectual and edu¬ 
cational equals, to face and solve together the same problems, 
to enjoy a social environment which will b© a counterpart of the 
kind of environment they may expect to meet later. Hence habits 
of mutual respect and admiration will be formed which may be 
expected to continue to function in their later vocational and 
social life 

It 13 evident that the sex eleanenthas its place in a coeducational 
institution. An. interesting study could be made of the percentage 
of divorces among marriages which have been the outcomes of 
college friendships. Opinions have been expressed to the eflect 
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that such friendships form one of the most stable bases for a 
permanent marriage state. Should undesirable relations exist in 
a normal sitiiation of this kind, they reduce theniaolves to a prob¬ 
lem which IB primarily an indmdual one. 

Society should set up an. organization, in which the sexes may 
have opportunities to share with each other thoir study, their 
work, their recreation, so that social progress may bo the result 
of their combined harmonious effort. This will help to luamtain 
a democratic society which Americana should covet, one offering 
freedom—with restrictions. 

L. D. Crow, 

Lehigh University 


II 

Wha,t ts the Explandlion of Increased Juvenile Delinquency f 

By adolescents we mean all the youths of both sexes, roughly 
speaking, between the ages of twelve and twenty-four years, who, 
because of ago, experience, and academic achievement belong to 
the period of the high school and the college. The signihoiuicc 
of tins period of life lies in the fact that it is transitional in char¬ 
acter. Adolescents may be termed boys and girls in the process 
of becoming men and women. Therefore any sdieme of education 
for them must be fraught with tremendous responsibility. 

There is a rather pievalent notion that our youths are different 
from those of a generation or two ago. With our knowledge of 
tho enormous incroaso in juvenile delinquency and ndoloscent 
ciimmality, this popular conception has become au incrensiug 
conviction with many people Is it any wonder that many people 
think that the adolescents of today are different fiom tlie adoles¬ 
cents of a fonnei generation* IBut what has leally been happen¬ 
ing? What has actually been taking place? 

Certainly our y^oung people today are different, but so aie the 
adults. People to<lay live in a very different environment and 
consequently 'vve must anticipate n different type nf ludiavior. 
When situationa change, responses are likely to cbaiigo corre¬ 
spondingly. The behavior of young people today appeals to bo 
different simply because tliey are utilizing modern ways for doing 
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the very things that young people have always been doing. Now 
who has provided all these varied forms for the expression, of 
original nature? Perhaps the stage has been set by the very 
generation now given to much fault finding. 

Contrast the radius of mischief of the youths of today with 
those of a former generation, formerly the social contaeta were 
largely direct, personal, face to face, restricted to small groups, 
and limited to relatively small geographical areas With tho 
coming of a new social order with all of its conveniences for 
transportation and communication, there are practically no bounds 
set upon the activities of youths. 

Our youths are different because long-standing behavior pat¬ 
terns have hrohon down. Custom and tradition no longer exercise 
the same restraining force as they formerly did. In our schools 
we have been diligenty trying to teach boys and girls to thinh, 
and now since they are putting into practice what we have been, 
teaching thorn, we are disposed to find fault with them. Adoles- 
centa are peculiarly disposed to question age-old practices. The 
traditional belief—youth for activity and age for deliberation— 
no longer is applicable. Our youths tend to eomhine both thought 
and action Do the adolescents of today have a peculiar craze for 
excitement, a lack of reverence, a going with the crowd, living 
only in the present, a lack of seriousness, and a growing lack of 
purpose ? Or have all these ehortcominga been more or leaa' 
common in every generation? 

The adoleaceuts of today are not so different from those of a 
generatioiL or two ago because of the prevalent tendency of adults 
to idealize their lost youth. People are so prone to forget the 
unpleasant and to remember the pleasant. Most people in middle 
and later life entertain an exaggerated notion of their own peculiar 
goodness during the adolescent period. The laws of exercise and 
effect are effectively operating in the development of social atti¬ 
tudes. 

Our youths are different also because they cannot htlp but be 
different In 1924 Professor Coe of Columbia University wrote 
a monograph entitled “What Ails Our Youth This proved to 
be a very timely question. An equally timely question that he did 
not ask is “What Ails Our Adults?” Adults have been ao busy 
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iindmg fault Tvith the youtlia tliat they have simply forgotten 
that they are similarly afflicted but in advanced stages. When I 
ask high-school pupils just how many evenings per week they dnd 
their home so attractive that they stay there, I am not nt all 
flstonislied at the answers given. But what are the facts about 
adults ? Where did youth get the first lesson ? 

Hasn’t our entire social and industrial order been iiiflneneing 
the adolescent as well as the adult ? Hoesn^t the adolescent merely 
reveal the defects of our existing social order, as well as the 
characteiisties so common to adolescents? Are we not justified 
in saying that the ailments of youth are the very ailments of 
society itself? Money is the measuring stick of success at the 
present day. Greater interest is inamfested in the making of 
money than in the making of men and women Industry crushes 
out rathei than makes for the development of personality. The 
dual standard is rapidly being replaced by the equality of the 
sexes, We are living xn a rapidly changing world of science and 
industry, but our education and religion are changing hut slowly. 
Tho moral and religious development has not kept pace with 
material progress As a consequence the adolescents of today 
have been caught between the upper and nether millstones of the 
two existing orders. Youth, then, provides a deep-seated problem 
The problem of youth is the problem of human society 

Geohob P. DumcELDEKGBE 
Susquehanna University 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AHD METHODS IK EDUCA- 
TIONAX SOCIOLOGY 

In order that tlua section of Tu£ Journal may be of greatest possible service, 
^la readers are urged lo send to the editor of this department at once lilies—and 
tohere possible, descnptvons —of att current research projects 11010 in process \n 
educational sociology and those of interest to educational soaolcgy in Kindred fields 
Correspondence upon proposed research projects and methods will be welcomed. 

AN IMPOUTANT study op child BEHAVIOB DSOBLEMB 
AND PROQBAMS 

One of the most interesting and important of the forthcoming 
studies of the child is a volume entitled The Child in Aifiei'ica,'. A 
Stiidij of Baliavioi' Problems and Progtams by William I Thomaa 
and Dorothy Swaine Thomaa In. the firat part of thia study the 
varieties of malad]uatmeiit are represented by a series of typical 
cases Then follows a presentation of the various approaches to 
the solution of these maladjustments The psychometric approach 
ia considered m detail with a careful presentation of the changing 
conception of the mtelUgence quotient in its relation to behavior, 
particularly with reference to its use as a prognostic instiument. 
The next part of the book will deal witli the measurement of char¬ 
acter, temperament, and the more dynamic phases of personality, 
the scieiitifio validity of these measures, their relation to intelli¬ 
gence, and their prognostic value. The psychiatric approach with 
its emphaaia upon the factor of disease and its development of 
cults which attempt to interpret all behavior problems from the 
pathological standpoint is next considered. 

The studies of physical status and growth and certain studios of 
physique and biochemistry arc considered from the point of 
view of thoir correlations with behavior The work in. child 
welfare research centers, which 13 emphasizing the situational 
approach, whei’C the child is studied through controlling and vary¬ 
ing the situation is considered in detail and is proaented as the 
most piomising and the moat scientific line of approach 

The juvenile court is treated from the standpoint of its elmical 
technique and its successes and failures in the us© of institutions, 
foster homes, niid other agencies in its after-procedure There 
is also a pieaentatioii of the visiting-teacher movement and other 
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teiidei^cies of the scliool to take over many of tlio fuiictiona of the 
court and to assume rosponslbihtlea for the behavior problems of 
the child. Tlio programs of good-wall organizations approaohing 
problems from some particulai inteiest or emphasis, aiioh as the 
Boy and Giil Scouts, the boys* clubs, religious orgainzatious, etc, 
are outlined. The importance of Uio home situation where habit 
formation taltes place leads to an emphnais upon, the parent-edu¬ 
cation movement and other programs with reference to the recon¬ 
struction of the home situation. 

In treatment, as in lesoarch, the erapliaais in the volume is 
placed upon the comparing of lesulta obtained by moans of varying 
the situations. 

AN IMroUTAKT GONTlllDUTlON TO METlIOI> 

A very xnteiesting research project which has been carried on 
foi several yeais by ChITord K Shnw, resonrch sociologist of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois, is soon to 
be published under the caption The Boy's Own. Story, by the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press This work is an illustration of the case 
method with particular emphasis on the boy’s own story and the 
study of delinquency from the point of view of its social back¬ 
ground b. 

The volume will contain first, a statement of the point of view 
—tliG need for studies of community backgrounds, of institutions, 
such as the family, the gang, and the school, and of the person¬ 
ality in its social setting, with reference to problem behavior of 
children Then will follow a history of the bohavior difBculties 
of the boy wliose problem is presented in this monograph. This 
will include an account of his difficulties as acquired from official 
reports 'such as a definition ot his Ixdiavior by the police and 
other anthoiitios, and from his work record, with n statement of 
hi9 various jobs and Ins reactions to them It next tokos up an 
investigation of the social backgrounds of the boy and analyzes 
the communities in W'hich the boy has lived, including a study of 
his family, the school he has attended, and the gan^'> to winch he 
has belonged, ns well as the coiicctioiiftl institutions to W’hich he 
has been sent Then follows the study of the hoy a"! an individual 
with the physical, psychological, and psychiatric findings The 
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next ten eliapters of the book ■will be the boy’s own stoiy la hia 
own words and -will be very revealing of the development of kia 
own attitudes towards all of his external contacts. The last chap¬ 
ter ■will deal with the analysis of all the facts which will be pro- 
sented concurrently in four columns for the purposes of compari¬ 
son. These columns will bo headed (1) chronological age, (2) 
physical, psychological, and psychiatric findings, (3) social find¬ 
ings, and (4) behavior. In each of these coses, the observer can 
see how the behavior corresponds to the social situations 

This case is an excellent illustration of the combination of the 
psychiatric, medical, psychological, and sociological techniques m 
their application to the study of behavior problems as embodied 
in one individual child. It illustrates the necessity of studying 
the child ill the total situation and it also emphasizes the 
importance of hia inner reactions to his expenencea in determining 
his future behavior. 

MEASUREMENT OE RESUnTB IN EDUCATION 

The most significant measurements of the success of any educa' 
tional procedure are the measurements of the eifects achieved in 
the actual attitudes and behaviors of those instimcted, in the life 
situations arising after an educational procedure has been carried 
out. This means that the results of education should be meas¬ 
ured in the community rather than in the school. This point has 
been emphasized and demonstrated in the Tueasurementa of the 
results of health education by Professor E. George Payne^. Our 
assumption would be, then, that the proper measurement of the 
success of the school in such important fields as the development 
of character and personality, sex instruction, and citizenship 
training is to be judged by the outcome in the attitudes and behav¬ 
iors of Its charges in life situations in and outside the school. 

A f^urther demonstration of the same method of measurement 
has come recently from the field of agricultural education where 
an investigation has been made of the carryover of the instruction 
in vocational agiicultiire mto actual farming pi notice in the com- 
mimitieg of Iowa A survey of the legume acreage of “ in¬ 
structed ” and “ uninstructed ” farmers over a period of seven 
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yearo has beeu carried on in various counties, and the result has 
shown in a very significant way the actual effect of tho instruction 
in vocational agriculture upon increase in tho amount of legume 
acreage An account of this study is to appear in The Joiunal of 
Ediicaiional Research and also in The Joubnal op Educationai, 
Socior ooY, 


THE SOCIAI. SOIENOB BESEASOH COUNCIL 

The learned and scientific societies of America deserve the 
attention of tho research student in any social field on account 
of the research projects which they arc carrying on or directing 
and the methods of investigation which they are promoting, One 
of the most important of these is the Social Science Research 
Ooimoil, whose chairman, Professor Wesley C. Mitchell of Co¬ 
lumbia University has lecently issued tho Council’s annual icport 
for 1920-1927 

The Council is made up of throe representatives from each of 
seven learned societies interested m social research and represent^ 
iiig the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
psychology, sociology, and statistics. It maintains committees 
composed of leaders in various fields on the following topics: 
problems and policy, organization of a jounial of social science 
abstracts, research fellowships in the social sciences, and scientific 
method m the social soieiiees. 

In addition, the Committee on Problems and Policies, which 
determines the research projects which the Council sponsors, has 
ton advisory committees of experts covering tho following points: 
corporate rolations, eriine, cultural areas, grants-in-aid, industrial 
relations, international relations, interracial relations, pioneer 
belts, population, and social and economic research in agriculture 

“ Erom tho outset, the Council has sought to keep flexible its 
own conception of its scope and its scheme of organization. 
Broadly stated, its aims are twofold: to encourage carefully 
planned research by cooperating woikers in the several social 
sciences, and to servo as an infoinnal general staff studying the 
larger possibilities of scientific methods applied to tlio under¬ 
standing of man and his institutions Pursuant to these aims, the 
Council brings together research workers from many fields to 
2 e 
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pool their reaources in attacking common problems, to avoid need¬ 
less duplication of effort and the waste of precious energy and 
funds upon inadequately formulated reaearcb programs, to stim¬ 
ulate and encourage reseapch in important fields not now covered, 
to further the development of increasingly scientific methods of 
inquiry in social studies, to make possible the substituting of more 
scientific social control for the rule^f-tliuiub methods which men 
have happened upon in their efforts to live together* 

“ OccaBionally the Council undertakes research directly through 
ita own eomraittees. In the main, however, it serves as a planning 
and consulting agency, entrusting the supervision of the investi- 
gations it sponsors to whatever organizations seem best equipped 
to carry on given projects. An increasingly prominent part of the 
Council 9 work consists in advising with other agencies regarding 
their research programs. 

The full Council of twenty-one members usually holds three 
meetings a year at which fundamental policies are determined and 
major decisions made. One of the meetings held at Hanover, 
Hew Hampshire, in August or September lasts several clays 
Hurthor accounts of the OonneiTs research projects will be pub- 
lialiecl in this department in later issues of The Jouenal. 

* The Social Science RgsceifcU Council, Third Annual RepoH, 1926-137, pp 16- 
17 
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Elementaey*Sohool CuBiiiouLuM Revision* 

*THE experiment or project outlined in the article hy JoT'ii J. 
Loftiia on “A Practical Reviaioii of the Elemoiitiiry-School Ciir- 
rioulnni^’ in the January issue of The Joubnal is of unusual m- 
terost, because the project is one which might well be attempted by 
the principal of any school, large or small, who hjio a clear-cut 
conception of the sociological basis for the organization of the 
school curriculum. Tho article is noteworthy for the following 
reasons: 

First, the experiment was not attempted until a very carefui 
preparation had been made for tho reception and undoratanding 
of tho proposal In tho introduction of any new oclnoationaL 
scheme or device, it is always wiso to secure first tho full coopera¬ 
tion of those who carry on. the work. In this case Mr Loftus 
began with his teachers. When he had their cooperation, not 
necessarily their approval of the plan, ho was ready to go olicad. 
Any principal or superintendent who proceeds on this basis can. 
attempt any reasonable plan with assurance that his teachers will 
work with him. This was a logical step, a step which many people 
ignore in the imposition of projects from above. 

In the second place, there were no changes made in tho teach¬ 
ing materials. The situation continued, was studied as it existed 
at that time; all iniles and regulations conconiing curi’iciilum pre¬ 
viously laid down were followed so that no grounds existed for 
unlooked-for dnrebacks because of drastic changes This was 
again a wise adminiatrativo procedure Make no changes until 
something bettor can bo aubstitutod. 

Tho third and probably tho most iiitorcstmg phase of the ex¬ 
periment was the survey of the home and community represented 
by a very liimted g^oup of pupils. By beginning with a small 
group the technique of such investigation could easily be dc- 

* Discussion by John A Yoiinp,, Aa^istAiit Supenntcmlcnt of Schools, rirulge- 
port, Conn, 
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veloped and ■with a more effective procedure the larger group 
could then, he studied. It is loo often true that 'we begin things 
on a large scale and then, through modifications or unlooked-for 
conditioiia, find ourselves unable to carry out plana as originally 
conceived Tn my judgment we should ho more successful if it 
were possible to begin with small groups or nuclei and then work 
out gradually from this point as a center. In this way we could 
establish a sound basis for our procedure and check up on -weak 
points in tho experiment as we go along. 

The findings resulting from the study of the child’s community 
and home in this way provide -what seems to me to be the soundest 
sociological basis for curriculum construction that I have yet 
heard of This survey should show the peculiar social needs of 
the children for which the school can well care I shall be inter¬ 
ested to seo ho-w the school, having discovered the peculiar needs, 
sets out to meet them and also how the school and the community 
will set out to make provision for the solution of problems that he 
outside of the school which are accepted today as the whole respon¬ 
sibility o£ the community. Personally, it seems to me that along 
those lines there are very few activities which are to be charged 
o-ff as being the responsibility of the community alone. For 
example, facility for recreation, the use of the library, in fact, all 
the activities of the cliildren between the hours of four in the 
aftei noon and six in the evening or even later are factors about 
■which the school should be concerned equally with the community. 

I shall await with a good deal of interest also further articles 
which will show how teaching materials in the school "were selected 
on. this sociological basis. I am especially curious to know how 
much of the typical modem curriculum -will finally be retained 
after the experiment has been concluded. 

Behaviorism' 

Figuratively, one can see Dr. Rudolph M. Binder (in his 
article on “ School, Society, and Behaviorism ” in. the January 
issue of The Joubnae) looking at behaviorism out of the tail of 
his eye in much the same way that a hostile savago regards the 

^DiBCUBSion by Agnes M Conklin, paychologiat, Erasmus H&ll School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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innocent stranger. His article is interesting if for no other reason 
than that it preaoiits the opinion of many lay persons on this now 
and disturbing approach to a study of behavior. In general, the 
opinion feels that human behavior just can’t be reduced to physi¬ 
cal levels, that heredity has always been a good explanotion of 
why people are as they are, and as an explanation, it is still going 
strong; that behaviorism makes a good many interesting obaerva- 
tions of behavior as it really is, but it does not explain why it is; 
that behaviorism, if permitted to thrive, will alter life quite intol¬ 
erably; that behavionam is an interesting stranger among the 
sciences, but it is a stranger withal. 

There are certain accustomed ways of fencing with new notions. 
One 18 to east about for examples of situations in which the now 
notion would work either absurdly or not at all. Human, na we 
are, we often bend the example to fit the case, and our wishful 
thinking betrays us before we are aware. Dr. Binder cites on 
example of toothache about which behaviorism seems to teach us 
disappointingly little. In interpreting the situation as he thinks 
Dr. Watson would interpret it, Dr. Binder reduces the whole mat¬ 
ter of toothache to “ a jerk and a yell ’* The example is perhaps 
somewhat unfair because the toothache situation cited by the 
author is a very complex piece of behavior which the quoted 
phrase would describe most inadequately. Apparently the author 
approves of the scientific definitions of inorganic behavior, but ho 
fails to see that liis phrase la far from a scientific description of 
the phenomenon in question To characterize the complexity of 
a toothache so simply is like saying that copper sulphate is blue 
and a liquid without giving its chemical composition, its odor, 
its specific gravity and similar factors that would enter into any 
scientific description of copper sulphate The toothache refeiTod 
to is a syndrome of behavior as epilepsy is a syndrome of physical 
defect and no behavionst would define it without all of its rami¬ 
fications that he could lay hold of and describe, remembering as 
he defined it that the outward manifestations of the behavior 
could be considered as bona fid© on the first day of life or at the 
first instance of the behavior in. any life, but not thereaftoi. The 
description of one conditioned reflex is a very simple thing; per¬ 
haps that has tricked some of us into thinking that Ix’hnvior is a 
? a 4r 
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simple thing but wo are no more justified in this belief than we 
might be if "we tried to explain that the human physical organism 
ia a very simple thing because it is everywhere composed of simple 
cells, 

"We expect anything that is tailed scientific to explain some¬ 
thing Dr. Binder states that behaviorism gives us valuable data 
concerning the reactions of different men to the same stimulus but 
does not explain why the stimulus produces different reactions. 
There are, of eourao, ways of explaining. The “ instinct psy- 
chologiatB explained pieces of behavior by labeling them. The 
sensation psychologists attempted to explan behavior by picking 
it to pieces m a laboratory. The faculty psychologists explained 
behavior by assuming that it was composed of certain ill-defined 
entities. Behaviorism has explained behavior no more than any 
of these except for its hopeful hypothesis of the conditioned reflex. 
ITo explanation can come from any branch of science until the 
data has been collected in large, unselected quantities and verified, 
Behaviorism is a timid step forward in a new direction; it has a 
hypothesis that seems promising and is surely as near to accepted 
proof as the instincts or faculti^; it is about the business of gath¬ 
ering its data; what more can one expect of a young science at this 
tender age? The writer deplores, quite ns much as Dr. Binder 
deplores it, the tendency of certain of the behaviorists to make 
of their beliefs a cult and to claim for this infant science achieve¬ 
ments out of all proportion to the data submitted. But ultimate 
judgments about behavionsra will rest, not upon the talk of the 
followers of Watson or Watson himself, but upon experimental 
data and proof quite as imperishable as the law of gravity. If 
the proof is not forthcoming, if behaviorism finally takes its place 
with the unproved sisterhood of the instincts, the sensations, and 
the faculties, we shall begin anew to explain behavior on another 
hypothesis using, of course, the same data because it is the only 
data there is. In the present stage of progress, there is no attitude 
for open minds except that of giving any new idea, whether be¬ 
haviorism or whatnot, a chance to prove itself. 

One’s opponents are always delighted when they find them¬ 
selves able to say one has told them what they wish to believe. 
Dr, Binder opposes the claims of heredity to the claims of environ- 
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mont and cepitulates in favor of the former. Ho rcjoicoB over 
Watson^s statement that there are d’^eronces of structuro present 
at birth that det&nnine the dovelopmont of tho peiaons possessing 
them. Does he fail to see that this does not necessarily mean that, 
an advocate of environment la at heart a believer in heredity ? 
What it really means is that heredity niul eiiviioiniiont aro Iwth 
present and active, neither of them wholly fixed and predeter¬ 
mined in any life. Our author refers to an individual as “ bom 
into a definite environment with specific conditions’’ and oa 
“ always under the necessity of meeting certain conditions.” The 
author does not make clear what the specific and certain condi¬ 
tions are, and indeed that would be difficult to do 8inc(‘ thcie 
is no proof that the conditions of environmeiit are (tuito ao simply 
tied to earth. Perhaps it is the wish of tho human Ixniig always 
to be able to classify things and settle them; we seem to long for 
a fixed heredity that will explain everything or a pigeon-holed 
environment that would be equally enlightening. The facts seem 
to indicate that both of these factors are in a state of constant 
change and consequent interaction. The one is no more separate 
from tlie otlier than the sky jind the stars are separate entities 
to any casual observer of them on a clear, frosty night. 

Presumably, there has never been a new set of ideas pre¬ 
sented to us without our yielding to the temptation to predict dire 
happenings as a result of their adoption One thinks with amuse¬ 
ment about the predictions concerning woman suffrage, admission 
of women to medical colleges and to tlic bar, bobbed hair, and so 
on. Dr. Binder paints a terrifying picture of what will happen 
if we take liohaviorism too seriously but one fancies that there 
is no immediate danger of these predictions coining true. We 
shall live in the world witli behaviorism for many years to come, 
during which time we shall condition it and be conditioned by it. 
It may steal on us so gradually as a deep and universal conviction 
that we shall adapt to it ns wc have adajited to the wag<3 eni-ning 
of women, it may possibly, as Dr. Binder seems to think, 
inevitably turn our known world upside down, with mico in the 
tea, but tlio chances arc scarcely in favor of its being very terrify¬ 
ing or very uprooting when it comes. The construction of tho 
automobile lioa, of course, revolutionized life iii somowliat the way 
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Dt. Binder fears behavionam will, but moat of us will refieot 
(^uite sadly that the power of things to change established custom 
18 far superior to the power of ideas, especially if they be as com¬ 
plicated ideas as behaviorism presenfs. Behaviorism is just a 
new viewpoint on an old set of problems; we may believe that it 
will solve nothing, or somefthing, or as Dr. Binder thinha, too 
much, But we shall see, 

There are certain merits about behaviorism, however, tenta- 
tatively or hostilely we regard it. It represents the first attempt 
to get at behavior with the known tools of science. It emphasizes 
what might reasonably have been plain long ago, that behavior is 
a total thing. It took behavior out of the psychological laboratory 
where pieces of it were studied, yielding, in general, no under¬ 
standing at all, and compelled us to look at behavior as we know it 
in life, It offers a hope that behavior may be predictable; if so, 
we can gam control of it as the chemist has gained control of his 
carbonates and cliloridea. It appears to stand a pragmatic teat, 
It seems to indicate that behavior is not the province of psychol¬ 
ogy alone but of physiology, sociology, anthropology, and so on. 
It apparently solves more problems than it raises. From these 
points of view alone, it is worthy of the abeyance of our ontieisms 
until it has had a chance to prove itself, our thoughtful considera¬ 
tion of its findings, our conscious attempts to adapt it to the pres¬ 
ent store of knowledge and to modify old notions where it seems to 
point the way, and the same kind of temperate judgment that we 
should expect to bestow upon new thought wherever it is found. 
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Rsligwn (W M<ms CompleHon. A. Social Religious Study, l)y 
Rudolph M. Binder. Hoiper and Biotliora, 1927, 417 
pages. 

Here we have a human document. Though not etnctly autobiographical, this 
volume records the conclusions of an mdepondont thinker in the field of religion 
who woa reared as a “fundamentalist’' (page 288), who wee educated, for the 
mimstry, who has assisted in two New York City pastorates, who is now a widely 
known and oft quoted professor of sociology in New York University, and who 
has come to find himself a champion of an inner, rational, spiritual, and praclica! 
religion as indispensablG to “man’s ctnnpletion ’’ "The only regret tho writer has 
18 that this knowledge did not como to him sooner, since it would have saved him 
many hours of agony” (page 288) 

During tho years of this transition and reJigious orientation, embraeing the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, the author’s published studies have boon 
in tho field of tho “major social pToblcms,” including health and busincsa. >Vith 
ijpo scholarship, wide reading, and dear thinking, he now sums up his studies in 
tho field of religion. 

To state his positive conclusions, first. Man’s universal search for a ful'cr, 
larger, richer We, for “completion/’ is his rehgjon The growth of science and art 
require a redefinition of that religion whach would survive Ilehgion is more 
comprehensive than science which la intellectual and than art which is emotional, 
since “religion, onliats the whole mmd” (prefaeo) Man's need to live completely 
IB met only by religion. But m our day reUgion must not be ceremonial, it must 
bo social. So runs the positive argument. 

Negatively, the author has loft behind him a belief m miraoles and in a vicarious 
atonement The author’s arguments agau^t these behefs aro evidently tho 
refiections of his own intelleotual struggles for readjustment. There are, of 
course, other conceptions of such mooted, matters as miracles and the atonement 
than those here opposed. 

A few quotations will both set forth the author's views and suggest tho style. 
“Religion IB, Gonsequently, Bomething that may bo mvestigaled” (page 22). 
“Religion means a search for completion through powers with whom man cannot 
deal by ordinary means” (page 36) “This means that it was religion rather 
than society that was instrumental m traiwforming him [man] from an individual 
into a person” (page 77) “There is no poBsibiJity of deliberately assuming 
relations to universal and social forces [■(. «fj becoming a person] except on tho 
hypothesis of freedom of the will ” 7^8) • '*Wo may add to or subtract 

from the moral and spiritual forces" (page 84) " .there can bo only one 

answer to the question of God—^He must b© porBonal" (page 85) “Religion 
requires, consequently, tho exercise of ■overy aspect of our consciouancsa and 
benefits each one” (page 85) “ aonscientiflc knowledge is oa valuable, if 

not more bo, os scientific” (page 107). “In art, technique is individual, m 
science, it is goncrnl” (page 114) "Thia theory (evolution] is, oa a matter of fact, 
a philosophical hypothesis and not a scientific law like that of gravitation” 

[4361 
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(page 118) "Agckin, general education la impossible without at least a fair 
amount of wealth” (page 158). ''Such a personality (Jesus] was not the product 
of hiB times, since there was notlimg m their conditions to produce Him” (page 
208) "That religion is rcaponaiblf* for internationaliBm may be proved from 
another angle'* (page 214). “The Sphinx still held her secret She had to give 
it up when Christ came” (page 233) " There is no more shameful chapter 

in history than this subjugation of woman by man ” “Conversion is a natural 
process ” (page 251) “Whetlier miracles have happened can bo neither 
proved nor diaproved” (page 257) “ Miracles are not essential to spiritual 

religion” (page 258) "The hundreds of certificates at Lourdes do not lie; 
they simply do not tell the truth, because the truth in these particular cases is 
not known” (page 273) “To deny these cures lat Lourdesl would be foolish, 
to attribute them to the cause claimed would be more so” (page 274), “The 
trial of a teacher at Dayton, Tennessee, m lfi25, for teaching the theory of 
evolution was a great shock to all enlightened men” (page 279) “The principal 
task before the Church of today ib the restoration of the three original Christian 
ideals [the peifeetibihty of man, love, and the Kingdom) and theit rigid applica¬ 
tion to individual and social life” (page 316). "Yet, experience proves that the 
frequent change of mates (in marriage] does not either produce happiness or 
complete one’s personality, because the basic element of pcimanence is absent” 
(page 324) "The movement towards detnocincy Im mdoatry) le to bo credited to 
Christianity without any qualifications” (page 338) “BusmesB must become on 
agency for service laatead of one for profit” (page 362) "The new materialism is 
due to affluence, not to poverty” (page 367) “Shall the twentieth century be the 
century of religion? To the writer this seems not only possible but probable” 
(page 888). 

The philosophical background of the argument is a kind of thoistio pragmatism, 
or pluralism, like that of William James, without the latter’s recognition of 
mysticism Indeed, the author's short shrift given to both mysticism as a form 
of religious experience and idealism as a form of philosophic thought will not 
prove satisfactory to some readers. Neither does ho recognize a form of momsm 
like that of Royce, whom he quotes, that is neither materialism nor pantheism 
Indeed, tlie author seems to cut the ground from under any philosophy of religion 
m saying “There is no metaphysics m true religion” (page 344) There is at 
least a verbal, and perhaps a real, contradiction in saying “The new theology 
must be anthropocentric, not theocentno” (pngo 379) The author's own argu¬ 
ment, for a “divine mtelligeace” controlling matter is valid only on the assumption 
of rationalism, viz,, that what reason can know is reasonable. His definition of 
value as “identity of repeated experiences” seems rather a statement of the 
condition of permanent value The reference to Cardinal O'Connell should 
probably have omitted the statement at the middle of page 202 The author as a 
sociologist does not fail to recognize heredity in hia program of eugenics. 

The total impression is that of an honest and truth-seeking mind finding what 
it can in the field of man's religious experience by the aid of reason and “the 
a posteriori or inductive method as a guide” (page 92) 

The book will serve as a useful and valuable text in college and university 
classes studying religion as a phase of human life, and for general reference 
purposes 


Herman H Horne 
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Sidewalks of New Yorh^ hy Nlt. 3, Perber. Chicago: Pascal 
Covici, Tnc., 1927, 363 pages. 

The Bociologiat pkcke up eagerly volumo which Boems likely io throw light 
upon tho community life of our immigrant groups, and upon Iho eociol hnck* 
grounds of the immigrant school child Under a title rich m promiBC of authentic 
pictures of hfo on New York’s East Side, Mr Ferberhas told the story of '‘Water- 
head Sam" Posteriiock, the lUegitunatc, hydrocephalic ofTspring of a wealthy 
Russian Jew and a servant girl, he has folloned 'Waterhead" from tho unap¬ 
petizing background of a poor fftraily in the town of his btrth (to whom his 
paternal grandparents had Tolegnted him with a sigh of relief), on through a 
great many episodes in the Ghetto, to the climax of the novel—the reunion of the 
exploited Sam and his childhood playmate, Goldie 

Tho volume docs not keep the promiso of its title The types with whom Sam 
cornea in contact during his Ghetto boyhood cannot be considered truly repre- 
Bcntntivc of the Jewish community. They are combinations of too many unusual 
characteristics; in a sense, each character epitomizes several phases of existence on. 
the East Side, which would raroly be included m the experience of one individual 
Tlio character of Sam himself is nn oxomplo Unsauctioned, unwanted, ungainly 
in jus appearance, he represents an aggregation of qualities which one might dnd 
occasionally in a single person, but which one would not think of labeling typical 
of tho Ghetto child. These qualities lead tho boy into adventures and experi¬ 
ences which a youngster of orditiaxy make-up would scarcely encounter. Tho 
funeral director or shamus, who utilizes his knowledge of bereaved widows and 
widowers to bring them together for matTimomal purposes, is another example. 
There may be one or two sextons of synagogues who do combmo these rather 
unrelated activities, but they are not typical of the run of sextons Nor are the 
opiBodca m which the old matchmaker figuxeh typical of tho experiences of the 
common variety of sholchen 

The community life of the Ghetto is completely omitted Only isolated in¬ 
cidents arc recounted, these have been chosen rather for their dramatic value 
than for their typicality. Here the authoi* falls far below the level of dcBcription 
set in Dr Ornitz’s volume, J/auTUsh, Paitneh and Jowl, or even Fannie Hurst’s 
f/iniiorcsgue He has not been interested, apparently, in tho portrayal of those 
Ghetto types which Louib Wirth names and describes truthfully in The City 

Tho mcidenta of family Iifo which tho author includes m his story are typical in 
that they present rather usual oonditions, t e., congestion, conflict between 
children and parents, change of reeidcnco from tho area of primary Bcttlemcnt to 
Hint of secondary settlement, change of family name with tho coming of wealth, 
etc But tho set up in which these conditions arc found is not typical The family 
of thirteen children, six of Alter Postemock's, half a dozen of Ycnta, Iub second 
wife, and tho illegitimate Sam, is rarely found, tho excessive conflict between 
every child and the old people is not typical (one child usually sides with the 
parents in a Jewish household) The reason for AUor's change of narriC from 
Postcrnock to Alvin Faster, to enable Kim to sign hia checks more easily, is not 
typical 

iVhntover the merits of £t(i€\ifalks of Afew York as literature, and they arc few 
enough, tho story has little value as source material for research m educational 
sociology 


InVINQ \bTnACIIAN 
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An Introduction to Sociology, by Jerome Davis, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, L. L. Bernard, Seba Eldridob, Frank H Haw¬ 
kins, Ellsworth Huntington, and Halcolm Willey, 
Kew Yoi'k; D. G. Heath, and Company, 1927. 

Readings in Sooiology, by the same authors. Hew York; D. 0. 

Heath and Company, 1927, xviii + 1065 pages. 

The Science of Social Relations, by Hoenell Hart. Hew York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1927, xix -j- 664 pages. 

The Introduclton and Recdinga, edited by Barnes and Davis, should prove 
interesting to those who teach general social scicacd courses in teachers* colleges 
or university dopartmcnla of education Eaoh co-author contributes a section to 
the Inlrod-uclton and compiles a related set of source materials for the ZEeadtngs 
Barnes contributes a section on the ongma of man and culture, primitive peoples, 
and the evolution of the great society, a historical approach to the life of today. 
Huntington contributes a section on human geography Hawkins deals with the 
biological factors in social life—stressing ©volution, heredity, and the signifioanco 
of race. Bernard writes on social psychology, dealing with both group behavior 
and personality Willey presents the ethnological concept of culture os applied 
to our social life Eldndgo doaU with forms of social organization, with emphasis 
on political action And Davis concludes with a discussion of modern socml and 
economic problems Written by a group of specialists, the books present a 
diversity of viewpoints While the political and eoonomie aspects of our civiliza¬ 
tion arc scantily covered, the volumes present a fairly well-rounded approach to 
contemporary social kfo and social problems The Jieadtnga will considerably 
fncihtale the use of the inlroduchon where bbrary resources arc hxnited 

The Sctetice of Social Relations by Ilornell Hart is written on this same 
level But it is an introduction to sociology rather than to the social sciences 
While the reviewer heartily dieagrees with many things m the book, he finds it 
one of the most intriguing books he has picked up m a long time After discuss¬ 
ing the nature, formation, and dynamics of personality, Dr Hart goes on to 
show how much of tho pathology of the day—individual and Bocial—arises out 
of tho conflict of personalities He then proceeds to examine the various tech¬ 
niques for resolving social conflict, diawing his material from contemporary 
political and industrial events The book is written in nontechnical language, end 
18 packe^l with conorote lUnetratione taken from everyday life An extraordinarily 
suggestive sot of topics for oral and written discussion is appended to each chapter 
The author has prepared an interesting set of objeobive-type examinations on the 
text, and will furnish the examination blanks and grado the completed examina¬ 
tions for those who wish this service, at a nominal fee per student. 

Hajvvby W ZonnAUGH 

The Community Use of Schools, by Eleanor Touboep G-ldeck. 
Baltimore. Williams and Wilkins. 

Just off tho press is a book which should prove extremely vahmble to boards of 
education, superintendents of schools, university extension departments, and all 
other pubJio and pnvato organizations interested m promoting the wider use of 
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the Bchool plant In a very comprehonwvo little volume ontitlccl. The Coimiunxty 
Use of Schooh, Dr Eleanor Touroft Glucrk of Ilorvard UmvcrBity, research 
assistant of the Milton Fnnil I'rojoot m Criminology, hus gatliDrod e^tonaive data 
on the community use of school buildings throughout the United States Her 
study was undertaken for the purpose of asbcmbling matoiial upon wiiioh to 
base a discussion of the value and fuliirc piosaibilitiea of the school ''aa a center 
for the organization of commumty iietivities" 

The hook is an argument in favor of the school ns the logical center for the 
organization of neighborhood life on the basis that it belongs to the public, 
that it IS noiiBCctarian and nonpartisan, and has a wide influence upon lliosc who 
are interested in the children of the coinummty It contains n brief account of tho 
historical development of the community use of schools in the United States, a 
review of the philosojihios of those idealists who have devcloiied the community 
center movement, a thoroughly detailed description of the various ORCiicics that 
have sought to stimulate the nso of school biiihlings, together with tlio methods 
used by them, n discussion of the mctho/ls of administering and rinnncmg school 
conters, and n description of the activitiCH emned on in school community centers 
Three appendices are included containing mi outlmc digest of State laws and 
some local ordinances relating to the witlor use of the school plant, and an an¬ 
notated bibliography 

The book is overwhelmingly filled with ui>-lo<lhc>Tninuto statistics, but docs not 
go very deeply into an mlcrpretalion of the difficulties that face those who 
administer school plants and tho C(|u&lly great obstacles that confront those who 
attempt to intcrptct tho reasons for so many failures, where both beards of 
education and noigliborhoods have cooperated m an attempt to make communily 
centers of their schools 

Dr Olucok’s study shows that achoolhousos are used much more generally as 
community centers m rural districts than m cities and she assumes that this is 
bccaiiBO there are fewer euitablo gathering places, less red tape and a more 
mtimate relationship between school teachers, principals, and tho people of tho 
community These are all real reasons but a more important one may be that 
the people in tho smaller districts form a more homogeneous group, Imvmg more 
common interests 

One of tho nmin cause? for the failure of so many school community centers 
may be that moat boards of education and private orgnnizationa, ndmiiiiatcnng 
the schools for community center activities, fail to rccogniKo the iinporlnnco of 
admitting groups spontanccusly organized, groups that are homogeneous and 
group conscious, rather than attempting a moss community organizatiun or 
trying to bring together in clubs boys and girls or men and women who have no 
common interests Should boards of education and private organizations, 
seeking to stimulate the wider uso of the schools, recognize the all important 
factor of the vital interest group in community organiznlion, nn immcdmio result 
might bo an increased uso of tho srhool plant by such gioups, nor would this 
prevent the coming together of nil groups to discuss such problems os would 
have significance for them all 

Dr Glucck points out that the wider use of the school plant is bemg ad¬ 
ministered largely by boards of education and municipal authorities ami ^hc feels 
that “tho trend toward managenicnl by municipal aiiUioriticsand theilcCrcrtseof 
control by private groups is significant and disappointing’’ This trend is not 
necessarily unsound. There should be joint participation in the administration 
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of th.e schuok bv the official achool au<horitica and the people of the community, 
as Dr CSiueck asserts, but the development and direction of achool community 
center work logically bolo’'ga li> the hoards of education and the educators 
May ne not hope that the movement for bringing about a greater degree of 
socialization in the day aehools, thereby tying up the child’s school life with his 
community life—directed by those same boards of education and educators— 
Will carry ever into all phases of school activity, thus bringing about the dem¬ 
ocratic participation of all concerned? 

Dr Gliieck's book contains many valuable suggestions for those leaders who 
may wish to seek the help of outside agencies m promoting the uao of their local 
schools as community centers, os well os helpful hints for the paid workers and 
volunteers who aie already directing achool community center activities 

Luev J, Chamberlain 

The Adolescent Girl A Book for Parenta and Teachers, by Win- 
iFitED Richmon’d. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926. 

Ignorance, sentimentality, and taboo have made it difTicult for pnionts and 
schoolmen to deal honestly and intelligently with girls during their early adoles¬ 
cent years. Girls have been expected to develop into attractive, subtly alluring, 
sexually desirable young women, at tho same lime, to them has been assigned 
the rile of moral censors and of personifying purity and mnoccnco, finally, they 
are expected to inspire chivalry and cleanliness of thought and action of adoles¬ 
cent boys Such a three-dimensional adjustment has called for a degree of 
posing and delicacy of adaptation that baffles analysis and direct instruolion 
Formal education has scarcely dared to deal with it, except through the selecbioa 
of women teachers and through the appreciation of characters of fiction and 
history who personified, to a degree, the ideal By furnishing models of behavior 
and personality, the school has hoped to stimulate imitation, more or less con- 
ecLoualy undertaken by the girls of the eohool—and perhaps by their parents 

Education m behavior for girls remains largely a family and community 
&lTnir Fashion magazines, moving-piclure actresses, mothers, older sisters, 
and Iheir associates furnish inspiration and social approval'—direct or implied— 
that far outweighs any instruments of the school. And the force and ubiquit- 
ousness of those behavior controls have been greatly intensified by the greater 
leisure and economic independence of girls and women from twelve to fifty and 
beyond. 

That girls should have difficulty m making these subtle adjustments m a 
bewildcringly inconsistent world is not surprising Many maladjustments occur 
And it IS a primary duty of school people to strive to understand them—their 
causes and symptoms and treatment 

In thn clTort, teachers and parents will be greatly assi-sted by a caieful reading 
and rereading of The AdofescenC Gtrf, Dr Richmond here cloaia away many of 
the obscurities that surround the probleraa of the young adolescent girl and 
points the direction in which piogrcssmust be made and the obstacles that lie in 
the path 

In chapter II, '‘Puberty,'What It Is and What It Means" the au thor treats simply 
and convincingly the facts and fancies which are so distorted and sm rounded by 
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flccrcfiy ftiid dint in the traditioiml ullitudo Puinful nictt'ilrun'ion, bilL hcnd- 
ficiios, nml rhoica become wj iindtrstondablc os & stomneh iicho or a Bi)raiiiccl »nUc 
The pos‘(ibilities of mental therapy, of hy{;icnic livmK, and of opcraiionB in pro- 
motinjj normal enjoyment of life during the menstrunl penod'i are exjilnmciL 
There is, liowcvci, no effort to mmimizo llio deep Hignifietmce of the rndicnt 
chanRPs timt are taking place m the girl’s body 

It IS a temptation for the reviewer to quote many significant passages from tins 
chaplci and from the BUCcecAmg chapter? dealing with “The Abnoiinal Clirl,” 
“The Delinquent Girl,” and “The Normal Girl ” The limits of spare forbnl it. 
The finiil clmpter on “Training and ISdiMation,’* however, denumds spei ihc 
citation 

Tlic rangy, boyisli figuie, with amnli hips and flat clicst is imieh m faslnoii at 
the jircsent moment, and the p^rlof different lyjM* is afil to Ixi loath to accept 
her diffcrenre and to attempt imitation of her slender smler, instead of 
developing her own poEsibiUtios Grave harm may lesult thereby, for tho 
same jihyaical r<5gimc cannot with advantage bo adheiod to for all types 
Above all tlungfl wc mu»t avoid fads of food and exercise To hold a group 
of gills of vaiyiug physical types to tho enme diet and put them all through 
the aaino gymnastic stunts is folly in tho highest degree The girl of long 
limbs and short body, m whom the alimentary ounal is ahoi t and the heart 
and lungs compaiativoly small, ncctls highly conconlmleJ nouiishing foods, 
and feats of endurance aic beyond her She cannot sw iin ho far, nor dance 
so long, nor play such slrenuuiis boskolbnll or tenni'i as hci more robust 
Biatei. Games and sports must bo adapted to her, she must learn to recognize 
her limitations in this icapect as dcfiiulely as m matters of dress. On the 
other hand, tho full chested girl, with short limbs and a body long in pro¬ 
portion, has plenty of lung space and normally a good circulatory system, 
she 18 tho long distance swimmer, the champion at teams, tho star in feats 
of endurance, Her physical sins are apt to bo diclic, she it 13 who needs tho 
vegetables and bulky foods, the larger quantities of fruit and water which 
the pojiular magazines urgo ua all to consume She is loo apt to starve 
herself ami m her ignorance lo deprive her body of the very foods it is boat 
fitted to assimilate 

Of tho introvert, Dr Richmond says 

Such a girl cannot be foiccd or driven, sarensm only semis her deeper within 
herself Tlip world appears too harsh and unfriendly to her ns it is, if she 
18 to lake her place m it, at last with a fair dogroo of cfliciencj andcornfoit, 
it mufat be made attractive to her Wo must find the tilings la winch she can 
succeed, which she can do os well nr better than lier mates We must on- 
couiuge her efforts with lavish praise and disicgard her failures Hei 

efforts to extravert heieclf, to act and be like other gii Is, may be ludicrous 
or silly because she docs not see things from qiiitiC the hfiiiic angle Wio is aiil 
to think out a course of actum for herbclf nml then cui> it lluroiigh without 
regard to conditions which call for modifications of her jilun If we arc to 
avoid a future breakdown, we must make every rffurt Lo cultivate hersoLinl 
instincts, to give her self-confidence and nssuiiiiiie, aiul above alk vve must 
avoid cotltlling and bhcUcnng her na sCteuuously ns we avoid liarabncsfi and 
sarmsin 
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The extravert la. 

The type that receives social approval, eflpecially la this countiy, and the 
tendencies we most deplore in our youth at the present day are indubitably 
fostered by our social militu . To counteract the tendency to undue 
extraversion in such an atmosphere is an herculean task , We cannot 

do this by preaching at her or by forcible restraint of her activities It is of 
small value that the body \b quiet while the mmd races and fuine-a Wo 
must surround her with an atmosphere of quiet, accustom her from childhood 
to periods of quietude and repose By questions and by respectful listening 
to her opinions we must encourage her to think for herself Contact witli 
nature and with the riches of art and literature will broaden her interests and 
help her to understand herself. 

In proportion as parents ore themselves extraverted will they fail to see the 
value of each training; but for this misunderstanding and this lack of op¬ 
portunity for self-knowledge, nature will toke her revenge Unhappy lives, 
stunted or undeveloped abilities, bhnd and wasteful seeking for outlets for 
the instinctive urges withm, breakdowns m increasing numbers are but the 
price wo pay for our lack of inner harmony 

Tho dangers of homosexuality are dealt with frankly, the need of access to 
facts without "embarrassment or hedging" regarding her sex life and her relation- 
ehips to boys and men But of most importance 

Snhlimaixon, or using up of ecxenergy in other pursuits, becomes of value. 
Sox energy, as wc have seen, is creative energy, and is at the bottom of all 
creative efforts of whatever kind, and where it cannot be repressed or 
ignored without disastrous results it can be turned into other channels and 
made to serve Bocially useful ends This is tho reason for the msisttnce 
upon a wide rango of interests in adolescence, games and sports, outdoor 
life, recreation, and amusements have their legitimate place m any achemc 
of education, The more things a girl can do and enjoy, the better le she 
fortified against the loneliness and boredom that send her to questionable 
places of amusement or lead her to take a long chance in the hope oi finding 
companionship and pleasure 

Work, achievement, the joy of creation, of doing something worth while, 
something into which she can put her very self is a most necessary outlet 
for that creative energy which, in the womon, normally expends itself in the 
bearing and rearing of childien And in this respect our industrial civiliza¬ 
tion, where men and women are the slaves of machines, is fai inferior to its 
predecessors, when each must Icam sorao bade or occupation and carry its 
processes through to the finished product The girl of our grandmother's 
day was an adept m those household arts which have now been taken over 
m their entirety by the factory Pride of workmansip and joy of creation, 
delight m the beauty or value of her work, were hers to a degree which 
perhaps the majority of girls today never experience We cannot go back 
to our grandmother's day but we must realize that much that we deplore in 
the modern girl—her restlessness, her mud chase after pleasure, hei craving 
for experience at any cost—js but the expression of that creative energy 
which, diverted from its normal goal, must seek an outlet othenvise 
The girl who has no ocefupation, no real interests, nor opportunity for scli- 
expieasion, is driven to mod lengths by the surge of energy within her 
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To help ovory girl fmd hcrfioH in creative work, express herself through somo 
vocftliou or avocation in which ahe can take jindo and joy, la the idcol wo 
niufib hold before ub in sex education—in all oducfttion—no matter how far 
off Its fulfillinoiit may seem 

Much IB being don,© in oiir progrcaaivo eocondary Bchools—creatively con¬ 
trolled schools—to Rivo girls and boys such normal expressivcncaa of thoir 
individuahties But too often the academic curriculum still controls the BchooVs 
attitudes and adrainiatrativo machinery Too generally aie our facultica alio- 
gether ignorant aiid oloso nnnded in regard to the emotional lives and needs of our 
adolescent girls and boyo It is to bo hoped that such hooka aa this may be more 
generally read and cogitated by teachers and parents 

Philip W L Cox 

Social Problems of the Family, "by Ernest R G-uovbs. Philadol- 
pliiai J. B. Lippincott, 1926, 314: pages. 

That many of the problems that ariro in the classroom have their roots in tb© 
homo every toachor will testify The iGooher’a private convictions aro but¬ 
tressed by a literature ot alarm—the family is going to pieces, it is a psychological 
kingdom of lives, it is the worst place in the world to bring up a cluld, fow children 
recover from thoir early family experiences A.nd what's to bo done about it? 
There have been endless suggestions, irom the giving of cook books to bridea to 
the barring of comic strips of tho “'Bringing up Father" type from our news¬ 
papers Professor Groves goes deeper Ho believes that successful family life 
can result only from careful tinming, a definite sciontifio education for marriage 
and parenthood. ‘The training of parents to meet thoir responaibiUtiea in the 
light of such Boience as wo now have i^ necessary to complete our educational 
program. Eventually it will bo seen that to train parents adequately wo 
must also tram youth for mainago" 

The book presents an interesting discuswion of present trends in family lif©. 
No teacher reading it can fail to have a mere adequate conception of the back¬ 
ground from which the child comes to tho school Nor can the teacher reading 
it fail to have a more intelligent and sympathetic insight into the problem of the 
mcomgible parent. An excellent bibliography lists the plays and movies as 
well os the scientific books and m tides which deal with the family. 

Harvey W Zordaugh 



JSTEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The Annual Mpctuig of the National Socioty for tho Study of Educational 
Sonology woa held in Washington, D C., at the Hotel llaleigh, Thursday, 
December 20, 1027. The meeting waa m joint session i\ith the section on Educa¬ 
tional Sociology of the American Sociological Society, holding its 22d annual 
meeting. Several interesting papeia weic pie^cited, some o( which will bo 
published in future numbers of The Jouiinal Robert C Angell of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, read a pajier cn "Science, Sociology, and Education" winch 
provoked considerable discuBsion os to the meaning of educational sociology. The 
paper of Rosa L Finnoy, of the Univeisity of Minnesota, president of the Society, 
on the topic, "Toward an Agreement aa to tho Content of Educational Sociology,'' 
also provoked considerable discussion The upshot of this discussion seemed to 
bo that it would be desirable to spend less time and effort in discussing what 
educational sociology is, and more time in carrying on actual rcsoarrh upon the 
many problems m the Geld which are now present’ng themselves. C D. Cham¬ 
plain of Pennaylvama Slate College presented n paper on the "Literature of 
Educational Sociology." 

At the luncheon meeting a paper by Preaidcnt A. 0 Bowden of New Mexico 
Stnto Tonchora Collage cn the subject, "Some Applications oi the Prmciplea of 
Social Psychology to Educational Practice," was read Nathan Miller of tho 
Cftmogio Institute of Technology read an interesting paper on "Primitive 
Eduoation," bringing out tho various puni^ments that wcio used to keep tho 
primitive child in line In hia diseuaaion o( this paper, Professor Ellsworth Fans 
of the University of Chicago took occasion to point out the many tubes in which 
there were no punishments O Myking Mohua of Wittenberg College read an 
interesting paper upon "Extraounicular Activities in College" 

In an adclicss at tho nimunl dinner of the American Sociological Society, 
Professor Faria took occasion to call the nttention of the members present to the 
importance of the field of educntionnl sociology and asked their support m 
directing tho attention of sociologists to tlio various problems presented m this 
field 

ProfcsBui Chapin ot tho Uaivecsily of Minnesota writes A survey ol extra¬ 
curricular activities at the Univcreity of Minnesota will be published in the form 
of a University Research Bulletin, edited by ProfcBsor F. Stuait Chapin The 
survey molucles a study of 273 campus orgi^nizations nnd an analysis of the extra¬ 
curricular activities of 4673 undergraduates Information desciibing the types 
of activities and the partioipation la them cf etudents classified by sax, academ¬ 
ic class and college, la given The report also includes atatisticol tobies showing 
the number of different activities in which students take poib concurrently Tho 
time students spend on activities is analyred Academic achievemont in relation 
to the extent and degree Ot student activity is analyzed and the activities of 
1170 student leaders arc Oaiefully aludvcd Finally, inlormation supplied by 
400 alumm, which shows the extent to which student activities carry into com¬ 
munity activities of nluinni, is fully presented Since a number of educational 
and psychological problems depend for then study upon knowledge ol the differ¬ 
ences in tho homo environments of groups compaiocl, you may be interested to 
know that I have coming out m the February issue of the Jomnal oj Educoiionaf 
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l‘cycho1og\j an article winch i>resoniH the TCsuUq i>l two yearn' riM’iirch in c-in- 
structing 11 qiiftutitativo seal • f(ir mrnsuring homo onvm>nm<'nt 

Professor Charles C Petem of Peimsylvoiiift Stntc (’ollepe ajicnt the week, 
Pecembor lOthto 2id, in Florida and Alabama, IrrlurmR to Iho fftcultUH <tf the 
Florida Agricultural and Mcci amcal CoUego at TnUnhas.sci aiui 'Inskcgt'c 
Inatituto, Tuskogco, Alabama, on the BOt-up of the college curnculuiii Tinkcgec 
(Booker T. Washington’s old school) la just now ui a transition stalo, extending 
its course from the higli-school level mto a four-year college The Florida 
Agricultural and Mtu'hnnical College ib Florjda'fl iiiititution ol liiphor education 
for negroes, is undGr the presidency of Dr J R, E Leo, ami is also at iircsent 
engaged in an active effort to readjust its curriculum m linrniouy nith the pres¬ 
ent-day movement 

The National Council of Social Studica hi» recently compiled and pMl>l|sllc^d 
two pamphlets which should be suggestive and uapfiil to the tciicherH of history 
and social studies The first of Ihc&o is “Iliatorioa! Fiction,” amtable for junior 
and senjor high schools This piece of work comes from the Icadcrahip of the 
Department of Social Studies of the ‘University of Chicago High School This 
p&mphlot contaiiiB annotated lists of histiirienl fiction in the fiolds or divisions of 
United Slates, ancient, medieval, and modern history The hccond painphlct 
containa a "Classified Catalogue of Textbooks in the Social Studios for Llcmcn- 
tary and Secondary ScIiooU.” Miss Annabel Redman of Hunter (’oUege, Now 
York City, is the compiler In each case the publication can bo secured from the 
McKinley Publishing Company of Philadelphia 

Professor Ilughoa Mcarns has icccnlly discussed ‘‘Aspects of Creative Kduoa- 
tion” before the Womntx'a Club of Clucngo, the Child Study Association, the Child 
Guidance Groups, and the Francis W Parker School, all of Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Club, the Kindergarten and Primary College of Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois, and the Teachers' Associations of Norfolk, Va , and of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Professor Jesse F Sterner of the department of sociology of the University of 
North Carolina recently aocopted a Bimilar position with Tulano University of 
New Orleans and becomes a member of the faculty of the Now School of Socinl 
Ee&onroh 

Professor Clark W Hethonngton was presented with the Luther Ilalsoy Gulick 
Gold Mcdfll for distinguished sorvifo in the field of physical education on Januiiry 
13, 1028 The award was mado by Miss H MoICiiiistry m behalf of tho Physical 
Education Society of Now York and •vicinity Dra Georgo Fisher, Wilhtim 
Snow, Georgo Ehler, E Georgo Payiio, Mr II S Braucher and Ir J B Nruih, 
associates of Protessor Hothonngton’s, spoke appreciatively of his woi in con¬ 
nection with Lelancl Stanford, tho Universilies of Missouri and Wisconsin, tho 
Playground Movement, Stato SuporviBion in California, and the School of 
Education, New York University 

Tho graduates and former students of tho School of Education of New Yoik 
University have now increased to such numbers that thero is a growing conacioiiv 
ness that there should bo a dolimto and permanent organization This feeling 
has now culminated m tho formation of an alumni society Branch organizations 
of this society have already been formed in PcnnsyJvnnm Dr Joseph Neunan, 
BUponntendent of the Mahony Township Schools of Mahony City, Ponnsylvania, 
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J8 preaidont of the Pennaylvanm Aflaociation Another of theae branch aocietica 
was formed m ConnectiDut, a xecont luncheon was held nt New Haven Super- 
intoadcnt A F Mayhew hea taken the leadership la this organization 

"Undor the auspices of the department of aecondaiy education of the School of 
Education of New York University, Uie following onnoimcement is made of the 
Fourth Junioi-High-School Conference 

JUNIOn-HlGB-SCHOOL CONFEnBNCB 
Maucb 16 AND 17, 1028 

Friday Evening Program (8 00 p m ) 

General Topic, Creative Supervision m the Junior High Schools 
Address* Teaching aa Adventuring 
Address Teacher Cotiperation in Cnmculum Making 

Bound Tnblea. (9.00 p.m) 

1 Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers by means of professional 
and general reading and diecuesion groujM, and by meana of cxtenaion and 
residence study in schools of education, eto 

II Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and tlio improvement of 
educational procedures by means of teacher committees on researches 

III. Encouraging and guiding the growth o! teachers and the improvement of 
educational pfocedurea by maatuB of teacher committees on curriculum 
modification 

IV. Encouraging and guiding the giowth of teachers by means of teacher 
committees on utilization of community resources, public library, scouts, 
museums, local history, playgrounde, physiography, oto. 

V. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teochere and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of teacher committees on individual 
and remedial instruction and provision for maladjusted pupils 

VI Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers by means of teacher inter- 
visitntion, “big-brother" supervision, helping new teaoheis and substibute 
teanhera to get adjusted, etc 

VII. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of demonstration lessons and outside 
speakers 

VIII. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of rating plana for teacher efficiency m 
various aspects of professicnal activities 

Saturday Morning Program (9 30 a m ) 

General Topic Pupil Advisement in the Junior High Schools 

Address' Scope and Need of Guidance m the Junior High Sohools 
Address Pupil Guidance through Student Activities 

Round Tables (11 00 am) 

I. Promoting the self-direotion of boys and girls through activities of the 
home-room groups 

H promoting the self-dliectionolboya and girls through aotivitiea of clubs 
and Bocietica. 

III. Promoting the self-direction of boys and girls through athletic activities 
and physical recreation. 



News from the Field 




3V. Promoting the solf-direction of boya nnd gule through activities of na- 
Bomblies, dramatics, pageants 

V Promoting the self-cUrcction of boya nnd girla through the dwoverj, 
encouragement, nnd o’iploitation of special creative talents—art, mueie, 
dancing, poetry, journalism, etc 

VI Promoting the eolf-direction of hoys and girla through coUperativoschool 
management 

VII The uses of teats, moasurGincnta, and records in aupplemonting nnd 
supporting the advisory program. 

VIII The cumculum aa an instrument of eolMiacovcry, guidance, and advise¬ 
ment 

IX Counseling and interviewing by tenchei, adminiatrator, and specialist— 
the roll of tho spocmliat 

The annual meeting of tho Eastern Commercial Toachcia' Aseocintion will be 
hold April 5, 0, and 7,1923, nt tho Hotel Pennaylvnnia, Now York City Among 
tho speakers of note to appear on tho program are I7r John Dewey, Dr IViIlitim 
H Kilpatrick of Columbia University, who will discuss a philosophy of oom- 
morciial eduoatjon, Dr WesJoy C l\litolioli will discuss oommorciaJ cducntion 
and the sciontillo spirit; Boon Edmund E Day of tho Umvoraity of Michigan 
will disousa research ns nppliod to businoss, Dean John W Withers of Now Yoik 
University will disouss losoaroh as applied to oducalicn Olhor distingiiishod 
speakers of note who will appear on tho various prograiriB are Frofossor G M 
Wilson of Boston University (Professor Wilson is one of the well-known men 
working in tho hold of reorganization of the ournoulum in arithmetic); Dr E G 
Blackburn of tho University of Iowa, Iowa City, will discuss researoh problems of 
commeioial oduoation, 

Tg mention all the significant problems up for discussion nnd those to take 
part in such discussions would make this notice altogothor too long and the reader 
IS advised to watch for tho fator detailed announcements of this important 
educational meeting 
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President A. 0 Boivdenoi Rew Mexico State Teachers College 
is Q graduate of the tJmversitj of Kentucky with an A,B, de¬ 
gree. President Bowden later received his A M. from Harvard, 
hesides doing extensive graduate work m the University of 
Chicago as well as Columbia Umversity. President Bowden 
has had considerable experience as principal and superintendent 
of schools in Kentucky, T ennessee, and Montana. He formerly 
held a professorship of education and philosophy at Baylor 
College before coming to his present positioii m which he has 
been since 1922. 

Professor Walter 2?. Smith of the department of educational 
sociology of the University of Kansas is a Miaaourian by birth 
and early training. He received his Ph B. from Missouri Val¬ 
ley College, Marshall, Missouri; his Ph D. from the University 
of Chicago. He has had administrative work as principal of a 
high school m Missouri, before he became an instructor in 
Washington University, St. Louis Later he was associated 
with the social science department of Heidelberg at Tiffin, Ohio, 
in the same department at the Kansas State Normal College, 
at Emporia. He has been in his present position at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas, amce 1919. He la an active member of nu¬ 
merous aociologieel and educational associations. He is a con¬ 
tributor to numerous periodicals. He is the author of Intro' 
duchon to EdiLcaticnal Socwlogy, which is one of the moat 
widely used books in this new field, besides Constructive School 
Discipline, written from the viewpoint of the social control of 
the school. 

Professor Robert C Angell of ihe department of ecUicational so¬ 
ciology of the School of Education of tlie Univeraity of Michi¬ 
gan, IS a native of Michigan, educated in the public schools of 
Ann Arbor, recently receiving his Ph.D degree in that institu¬ 
tion and remaining as an instructor and now professor He is 
the author of a foTthcoming book, entitled The Campus, which 
IS a treatise of the student mind 
For sketches of Principal John J Loftiia and Professor Philip 
W. L. Cox, the reader is referred to previous issues of The 

JOTJENAU. 
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POUTHCOMING AETICLES 


ScopCj FumIwiiSj and Puiposes of the DepartmcnU of School 
of Educatwnr—John W. Withers. 

A Project in Adult Education —^Robert A. Kissaclc 

The Study of the Total Situation ,—Frederic M. Tlirnsher. 

Deiej mining the Results of Education —E George Payne 

The Beliaviorist Loohs at an Infant —Harvey W. Zorbniigh. 
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EDITORIAL 

The recent meeting of tlie Deportment of Superintendence 
and allied organizations offered an opportunity surpassing any 
hitherto for the discussion of the problems of educational sociol¬ 
ogy. A full day’s program was presented by the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology and the subject had rep¬ 
resentation in the program of the college teachers of education. 
The fligniffcance of this emphasis and the general interest in the 
subject indicates, first, that educators are relying more and more 
upon educational sociology as a basic science in determining and 
guiding the educational process and, second, that there is coming 
to be a greater degree of agreement among the educational sociol¬ 
ogists themselves as to the limits of the science This does not 
mean that there is sgreement As a matter of fact the editor of 
this journal is of the opinion that it would be unwise to agree at 
the present time. There has not been enough discussion but in 
many of the fundamental aspects of the subject there was agree¬ 
ment. We are in a position to go forward with the new effort in 
the development of the science in which the readers of this journal 
are interested. 






SCOPE, EUNCTIOITS, Alfl> PURPOSES OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF SCHOOLS OP EDHOATION^ 

JOHN W WITHERS 
New Yoik Uuiveravty 

The a'm and purpose o£ the School of Education is to assist 
aa fai aa possible id. the solution of the problems of Amerieau 
education in two general direcLona; first, the extension of tested 
knowledge in education in all of its phases and at all levels, and 
secondly, the promotion of better application of tested knowledge 
in the improvement of educational practice. 

It proposes to realize ^is aim chiefiy through four lines of 
effort: (1) the professional education and training of teachers, 
and others, for the various kinds of service needed in education, 
(2) research and publication of results, (3) field counsel and 
advice in the way of lectures, conferences, surveys, cooperative 
studies, committee service, and so forth; and (4) promulgation 
of an educational philosophy in harmony with the spirit and needs 
of present-day life. 

In order to accomplish the task which it has undertaken, the 
School of Education has been organized with the definite purpose 
of providing expert service of a high degree of excellence in all 
of these fields. Since no faculty could possibly be found whose 
members are equally at home and sufficiently expert in all of 
them, the carrying out of this purpose necessarily involves a kind 
of departmental organization, which, however, must not be con¬ 
fused with what has come to be characteristic of schools and 
colleges devoted to academic education. These two forms of de¬ 
partmental organization as functioning units within a faculty 
have some things in common but there are differences between 
them that are vital and must not be overlooked. These differences 
are found both in matters of instruction and of research In 
matters of instruoUou, one form is concerned with the promotion 
of cnltural or liberal education, the other with profeasional edu¬ 
cation. Liberal education places emphasis primarily upon sub¬ 
ject matter, the acquisition of knowledge, the mastery of content. 

' An ftddiesa dfehveted to lha (acuity ol th© School of Eduoatioa of New York 
University 
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The <iu.e8tion fiat is uppermoet lo -what la the value aud impor¬ 
tance of this subject 2 What will it do for the student if h© thoi^ 
oughly masters it? Can he b© considered liberally educated 
without It? The subject and its mastery are the important aims 
rather than what the student is going to do with the subject when 
he gets It, The central purpose of collegea devoted to the arts 
and sciences is the extension through research, and the dissemina¬ 
tion, through teaching and publication, of knowledge for its own 
sake, with little direct reference to its practical bearing upon the 
occupations of postcollege life. 

In professional education on the other hand, in so far as it is 
concerned with the attainment of knowledge, empLasis is placed 
primarily upon the use that is to be mad© of what the student 
learns, The question is not what will the subject, if thoroughly 
mastered, do for him but what will he do with the subject The 
subject matter of instruction ia secondary. Its use is primary. 
Since the student in the professional school does not as a rule 
have time to master conopletely any of the subjects that he studies, 
even if it were desirable that he should do so, the problem, of 
such a school is to determine whether any given subject will be 
useful to him at all in his profession and, if it is decided that it 
will be, then what parts of it ho will need to know and how these 
parts shall be selected, organized, and presented, so as to make 
them most available when he shall need to use them in practice 

rEOPEBSlONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

In carrying out the first of the four lines of effort consti¬ 
tuting the program of the School of Education; namely, the pro¬ 
fessional education and training of teachers and of others for the 
various kinds of service needed in education, the principle by 
which the faculty should he guided primarily is this: Whatever 
the student needs to know, or he able to do to fit him for successful 
practice in the field of profMsional service which ho is planning 
to enter, must be taught him. It Is the nature of this service, not 
what subjects he is taught or by whom ho is taught them, that 
constitutes the determining factor. If this principle is accepted 
as fundamental in the organization and administration of our 
eurrieula and courses of instruction, and there appears to be littlo 
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need of sucli a scHool aa ours uniess it is accepted, certain facts 
stand out clearly aa to tlie extent and kinds of cooperation among 
the departments of the School of Education that are needed for 
the proper conduct of our work in the matter of instruction. 
Among ihese facts the following rfiould be memtioned. 

(1) The number of distinct occupations into which the profea* 
flion of education in the United States is divided is already very 
great and increasing. In the New York Oity school system alone 
some two hundred and fifty occupations are recognized as suffi¬ 
ciently different and distinct to require action of the Board of 
Examiners to select those who may be certificated for service in 
them. All of these occupations require professional training, a 
part of which can and should be taken in a professional school 
such aa ours. It is obviously impossible for such a school to set 
up a special department for each of these occupations. However, 
with possibly a few exceptions they can be classified into groups 
that fall very readily into fields of service for which the faculty 
of the School of Education is now organized. 

(2) The special knowledges, skills, and abilities that are pecul¬ 
iar to each of these groups and can. be taught or developed in the 
School of Education or under its supervision more quickly and 
economically than they can be learned by apprenticeship in the 
occupations themselves should be ascertained chiefly by that de¬ 
partment of the faculty which is responsible for the field of serv¬ 
ice to which the occupatLon belong, and the teaching of the 
required special knowledges, skills, and abilities ascertained in 
this way should be provided for in courses for which the depart¬ 
ment should hold itself responsible. But at the same time it must 
be recognized that in practically all of these occupations the special 
knowledges, skills, and abilities needed are not confined wholly 
to the field covered by any one department. Eor example, if the 
occupation for which the studemt wishes to prepare should be the 
teaching of such a subject aa art, music, or physical education, 
the department primarily concerned should be responsible for 
the special courses needed, but even in such occupations, though 
less than in some others, cooperation between departments is 
necessary. For example, the department or departments devoted 
to the difforont levels of education at which the student intends to 
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teach will have a reaponalhility in the student’s special training 
which cannot properly be ignored by them or wisely assumed by 
the special department acting alone. 

(3) Moreover in these special phases of the professional edu¬ 
cation of our students, cooperation with the field forces of edu¬ 
cation 13 also very desirable. For in planning and giving these 
courses, two things must not be confused The students who 
come to U3 need instniction and training that will enablo them 
to do successfully the work that will actually be required of them 
This means that the members of the faculty who aro concomed 
with these courses should know as well as possiblo what is actually 
being required in these occupations as the work is now being done 
in the schools over the country and especially in those in which 
our students are interested. This calls for cooperative study and 
good understanding between the faculty members and the field 
forces in these occupations We cannot ignore tlieBo significant 
practical facts and, through isolation or from any other cause, 
become too theoretical and idealistic in planning and giving these 
special couraea. It certainly will not do in any case to devote a 
course, take the student^s money, and consume his time in explain¬ 
ing to him on the basis of our superior wisdom, real or supposed, 
that the occupation in which he is engaged or into which he is 
preparing to go la all wrong both m theory and practice, aa it is 
being carried on in the school or system in which he is employed 
or is planning to enter. Any department of the School of Educa¬ 
tion may in this way soon lose its opportunity to be of much real 
service to any school system toward whose work it has or is 
thought to have such an attitude of auporiority. The Institute of 
Education should serve a good purpose in helping us to keep our 
fett on the ground m this respect. 

It must not, on the other hand, be forgotten that faculty mem¬ 
bers as expert students of these occupations should contribute as 
far as possible toward their impi*ovement. This can and should be 
done in a number of ways. by scientific study carried on both within, 
the School of Education and in cooperation with the field forces 
outside; by publishing books and articles disseminating the results 
of such study; by conferences for mutual interchange of experi¬ 
ences and ideas with responsible school authorities and %vith tlie 
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faculties of other institutions j and by every (/ther inethc>d that 
aeeina feasible and legitimate. This must always be an essential 
part of the program of the School of Education for it is funda¬ 
mental to the service whieh we u./e trying to rendei. 

(4) It must also bo remembered that not all of the special 
training required in any of the occupations with which our stu¬ 
dents are .oncei’ned can be given or should be attempted in the 
School of Education The great majority of our students when 
they matriculate with us have already had more or less of px'ofes- 
aionnl education and actual experience What we do for them 
should therefore be conditioned not only by the soit of profes¬ 
sional seiwiee they are to render when, they leave us, but also by 
the professional experience and eciiiipment which they already 
have when they come to us. For everyone of these students the 
ournculum. that should be provided is in reality an individual 
matter. It is therefore quite obvious that their needs even in the 
way of specialized training cannot be met by any rigidly organ¬ 
ized scheme of departmental courses which are offered to them 
on a tahoil-or-leave-it basis. For those students and even for 
those who come to ua without professional experience dnectly 
from the high schools there is need of departmental cooperation 
in planning suitable courses and curricula. What they should be 
equipped for when they leave us as well ns what they are when 
they come to us should both be considered. It is necessary of 
course that, based on a thorough study of the occupations we 
should plan curricula which seem best suited not only in tech¬ 
nical training but also in general and professional education to 
furnish the preparation essential to the highest service in these 
occupations. But to administer such curricula when they have 
been adopted, with too little regard for the exemption of stu¬ 
dents from the taking of required courses, the equivalents of 
which they have already had, and thus prevent them from elect¬ 
ing with onr guidance other courses on which their time could be 
more profitably spent, would he an unpardonable error against 
the student and also against the profession At a tune of too 
great devotion among schools of education to academic respectabil¬ 
ity and standards of academic thoroughness, the dangei of com¬ 
mitting this error is very real, especially in the case of the earnest, 
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mature, and experienced atudeuts who iimko up tho lua- 
jority of the student body of our gradunto division. It is easy 
to say, yes, you seem to have hod a course similar to tho one I am 
giving but it could not possibly have been so good a course as 
mine, when sometimes if tho truth, were known it might have 
been a better course. In planning tlio work of these more maturo 
students we can often rely to a considerable extent upon the stu¬ 
dent’s own judgment as to what ho most needs. 

(5) Departmental cooperation is needed quite aa much 
m dealing with the general cultural and professional aspects 
of the education of our students as with then specialu'od trniii- 
mg For tho professionalized geneial education and the gen¬ 
eralized professional education which are basic to each of the 
occupations within the profession of education, materials 
that me needed must often be chosen from many fields and 
subjects of study and combined into courses so orgain/.cd and 
related as to guarantee their beat functioning in the practical 
work of our students in these occupations. This is not easy to do 
for two reasons: first, because of the difficulty invol\W in analyz¬ 
ing the various occupations to determine the kind and amount of 
professional education which they require; and, secondly, because 
of tbo subtle and more or less unconscious influence which our 
own academic education exerts upon us as tenoliers. Occupational 
analysis as we are concenied with it in education is quite a differ¬ 
ent tiling from job analysis in the study of a trade. In toncliing 
as in a trade, the speeifle knowledge?, skills, and specml methods 
essential to expcrtiu^s must, of course, be mastered. But in 
teaching and the various other occupations of the profession of 
education, such equipment is by no means adequate Indeed, 
one may have this specialized training to n very high degree for 
any given, occupation and still bo a poorly equipped and undesir- 
phlo member of the profession. To he a satisfactory teacher, for 
example, one must know (a) tho subject that he teaches with an 
nceuracy and thoroughness more exacting than is required to meet 
ncndemic standards; (bl tho best methods of teaching the subjeet 
to guniantee its gientest value to the student; (c) somethins of 
the meaning and purpose of education in modern life, (d) tho 
relation of education to other fundamental interests and aetiri- 
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ties of the people; (©) the function and work of the school as a 
social institution, its place among other social institutions, its 
relation to them, how and to what extent it should cooperate with 
them, its own proper work; (f) the meaning and value of what 
he does in its relation to the work of others in the individual 
school in which he is employed and in the system of which it is 
a part, ll^ot only must he know these things and others which an 
exhaustive analysis would readily suggest but he must have the 
ability and the disposition to work effectively with others engaged 
on common tasks for the attainment of common, objectives In 
short h© must be able and disposed to take his place and play well 
hifl part as a good sport in the interesting and important game 
of American education. 

As to the difficulty occasioned by the influence of our own 
academic training in the cooperative solution of these cuinculum 
problems, it may be pointed out that we are all more or less in¬ 
clined to teach and to evaluate subject matter in the way and 
from the point of view in which we ourselves were taught. It is 
no doubt a fact that the best and nu^t inspiring teachers whom 
many of na knew in college were subject enthusiasts academically 
minded and inclined to magnify, exalt, and glorify the subjects 
which they taught. They imparted to us much of their own en¬ 
thusiasm to make scholarship in Uie sense of the complete mas¬ 
tery of these subjects our educational ideal. Such teachers are 
rare. Wherever they are found their services must be recog¬ 
nized 09 of the highest value in an institution devoted to culture 
and liberal education. Unfortunately, it does not follow that such 
n teacher when transferred from an academic to a professional 
school will prove to be great or even satisfactory. 3?or much the 
same reason that a person may be a profound student of ethics 
and yet a bad man morally, one may know all about subject matter 
and Btill be a poor teacher The teacher's knowledge must be 
thorough, but of a different and more exacting kind of thorough¬ 
ness than that of the academic scholar. In educating men and 
women for the teaching profession we are never so much interested 
in tracing accurately and completely fact-to-fact relationships 
throughout a given field of subject matter as we aro in tracing 
the exact practical relationship of facts to purposes in the life of 
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th.6 Btudont, wHich ia (jmte el different thing Moreover profea* 
aional aoholarship in education is distiuguislied in at least two 
ways from echolaraliip in tho sense of academic thoroughness. 
We must master the subjects that we teach and master them thor¬ 
oughly, but with a kind of thoroughness which subordinates sub¬ 
ject matter to the present and prospective needs of those whom we 
teach. Correct spelling, for example, ia a desirable thing, but we 
cannot for the sake of nn academic thoroughness req^uire children 
to master all tho words in the dictionary or in the old-fashioned 
spelling-book. Our problem is rather to ascertain what words 
the children will probably use in writing or typing and center 
our effort upon them. The second difference between professional 
and ncndeniio thoroughness is concerned with the selection, organ¬ 
ization, grading, and presentatioa of subject matter in ways 
that are best suited to the capacities and interests of students. 

Tu plfliuiing courses for our atudeuts in the School of Educa¬ 
tion we shall often find it necessary to cut across traditional sub¬ 
ject-matter boundaries in order to get the materiols that we need. 
Here again the influoiiee of academic training is very apt to 
exert itself. Overlooking this truth teachers in professional 
schools who have had good college training are prone, as validated 
knowledge in their special fields becomes considerably extended, 
to organize this knowledge into oours^ which taken together cover 
the whole field, and insist that these courses are so fundamentally 
valuable in professional education that all students must take 
them. This attitude is likely to bo accentuated if the teachers of 
these courses are also engaged in research, for the reason that 
their recent discoveries have an unduo value attached to them. 
Therefore because of the constant increoso of professional 
knowledge in various fields of education and because of tlio chang¬ 
ing character of old occupations and the dcvelopmont of now ones 
for which professional education is required, there is great and 
increasing need of codporativo study of tho problems occasioned 
by these conditions. An illustration of this difficulty is found 
in the naming of courses and the determination of the content 
actually included in each course that make up tho various cur¬ 
ricula of colleges and schools of education the country over. The 
waste represented by repetition, duplication, and improper so- 
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qiiences of niaterial in many of these curricula ia very great. 
This fltatement applies in some measure to the courpos -which make 
up the present curricula of the School of Education and indicates 
a problem which calls for immediate and careful study. Some du¬ 
plication of material ia unavoidable and neceaaary owing to the 
diversified needs, education, and experience of our students, but 
a comparison of the courses as they are actually given will un¬ 
doubtedly show more duplication than is necessary or desirable. 

To) Attention must also be called to the need of cooperative 
study of problems involved in determining the length and organ¬ 
ization of eurricula for the School of Education. On account of 
the scioniific study of education, the amount of tested knowledge 
available for curriculum making is rapidly increasing in many 
directions. In the case of some occupations the amount of ma¬ 
terial now available is already greater than can be effectively 
used We therefore face the question as to what portions of this 
material should be selected for our courses, how long the period 
of training in the School of Education should be, and how both 
the materials and the period of our training may be best utilized 
to stimulate and encourage further development of onr students 
after they leave us Oiii success should be measured ns much by 
the continued voluntary In-serwico growth of our students as by 
■what tliey accomplish ii.idei' oui direct instruction 

This general problem is furthc. compUcatod by the fact that the 
whole American school system is iindeigoing throughout a funda¬ 
mental reorganization, the outcome of which cannot now be pre¬ 
dicted. It 18 flppnicntly certain, howevei, that the next ten or 
fifteen years will witness changes of far-reaching importance. 
Among the questions now pressing for an answer, one of the most 
impoTtant in its influence upon the work of such institutions as 
ours, is concerned with the proper articulation of the various 
units of the American educational system. What aie these units ? 
How shall they be defi-ned? What shall be considered as ele¬ 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate education ? Shall our school 
systems be organized on the 8-4-4, the C-3-3-4, the 6-3-3-2, the 
6-4-4, or on some other plan? What is to be the place of the junior 
college? Wliat relation should hold het-ween academic and tech¬ 
nical education, a-nd between academic and professional ednea- 
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non? Theso and scores of Othei questions arc prcasing foi an 
nnswor. The outcome of this general movomeiit will iiiovituhly 
lead to many new occupations and to fuudaiiioiital changes iii 
presont occupations in education for winch scIiooIb of cdiioatiou 
will be expected to furnish the nec(^ary- professiona] training. 
No matter how successfully wo reconstruct our curricula to iiieoc 
present needs, any curriculum that wg now set up must be con¬ 
sidered as tentative and subject to change and we must also hold 
ourselves ready to deal with new occupations as they arise. 

The foregoing analysis of the cooperative work of the faculty in 
the effort to accomplish the first of the lour objectives of the Soliool 
of Education stated ac the beginning of this jiapci is, of Goui'-se, 
not exhaustive. It is not meant to be so. The purxioae in making 
it is merely to indicate typical examples of the sort of effort that 
is needed. 


BESEAECII AND PUBLICATION OF UESULT8 

In the matter of xiioductive research lu education we are about 
where we were in induatrial production fifty yeavA ago. \Vc are 
still essentially at the tool stage Production at this stage calls 
for individual rather than group effort It requires that the 
individual producer shall be familiar with the material on which 
he works and well informed as to its possibilities and limitations 
IIo must also know his tools and nfetani a high degree of ikill in 
their use. To acquire theso knowledges and skills it was not only 
possible for tbo tool woiker to pioceeJ alone but as a rule it was 
better that he should do so Naturally, therefore, in educating 
for productive effort at this stage, eiuidiaais was laid on instruct¬ 
ing the individual But in the transition from the individual 
to the group stage in oiguni?ed industrial puMliictioii, this indi¬ 
vidualized type of education was not only foiimi to Imj inadequate, 
but at times even antagonistic to effective jiroduction Enixdiasi'^ 
was therefore needed on various foinis of cooperative effort and 
on working out for this purpose a satisfaetoiy technique Thitil 
such cooperation could lie accomplished the only vray out of tlm 
dilemma, if machine pioduction was to lemain, was to jiroMde 
for Bueh minuto specialization of labor that the individual worker 
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would not be expected to do anything that would re'quire a long 
time or considerable effort to learn In the development of mod¬ 
em industry this has been a crucial problem which is not yet 
satisfactorily solved, although wc have gone a long way toward 
a solution. We are learning better how to cooperate and what 
kind of education effective cooperation reqimes. The individual 
specialist in lesearch in industry as well as in education, is, of 
course, needed and always will be, but his contribution is rendered 
ranch more effective if based upon the mastery and application 
of the technique of group cooperation. 

On account of the new social order and our changing civiliza¬ 
tion, the problems that must be dealt with by education are more 
complex and difficult than those met with in industry and call for 
fuller utilization of cooperative effort in study and research. 
Although this IS true, the development of research in our gradu¬ 
ate schools IS not sufficiently encouraging to cooperative effort for 
the reason that emphasis is placed too exclusively on individual 
research. The usual requirement for the doctor's degree is that 
the student shall make by his own independent effort at least a 
small contribution to his major subject Moreover the individual’s 
professional standing and progress, if he later becomes a member 
of a university faculty is made to depend almost entirely upon 
hi8 independent research and upon the quantity and value of his 
publications. He, therefore, naturally tends to be secretive as to 
what he ia doing and as to his results until he is ready to publish 
them. This lends inevitably to much lost motion and unproduc¬ 
tive effort. The method used may be strictly scientific, the tables 
worked out may be faultless, the graphs correctly drawn, and the 
results all true; but the conditions under which the results were 
obtained may have been and often are so artificial and unreal that 
no educator thinks of them as having much practical value under 
normal conditions. 

It is highly desirable that the principle of cooperative research 
in education should be fully applied and the necessary techniques 
for this purpose carefully worked out. No one will think for a 
moment that the successful accomplishment of this purpose on 
an extensive scale would displace the need of high-grade individual 
research. On the contrary it would furnish a promising back- 
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ground for individual resonich that would be more wisely directtnl 
and consequently much more productive 

How then may this principle be applied iii the work of the 
faculty of the School of Educcitiou ? In answoi I ask you to con¬ 
sider fiist a general plan that may be followed^ and secondly the 
meaning of lesenrch as applied to education and the tools that 
should be employed. 

The experience of Teachers College of Columbia University 
which Las heen an outstanding pioneer m so many finiitful elfoita 
to improve education la of coiisidernblo value in laying a founda¬ 
tion foi cooperative effort in the study of e<lucation In the 
effoit to transmute accepted tliooiy into unproved practice ui the 
training of teachers, the Horace Mnmi School was established 
as a demonstration center m which what was considered good 
teaching could bo practically exemplified. For inoro tbau twenty- 
five years this school hos been extensively used by members of the 
faculty of Teachers College for this purpose. When it was found 
necessary to go beyond more observation in the effort to arrive at 
tested knowledge and proved procedure in the attainment not 
only of better practice but also of better theory, tho Lincoln 
School was established as a laboratory center for experimental 
research. 

What has been, accomplished through the use of those two 
schools constitutes an important chapter in tho history of Ameri¬ 
can professional education. Each of them has served a useful 
purpose and both have been desirable adjuncts to tho equipment 
of Teachers College. However, while their establishment was 
unquestionably a movement in tho right direction, it did not go 
far enough. Concerning demonstration and research work carried 
on in this way it is always pcitinent to ask to what extent the 
methods employed and the results obtained can bo successfully 
applied under the conditions which normally prevail in American 
schools. For this reason tho practical value of both methods and 
results is usually greatly discounted Tlio results are important, 
of course, as pointing tho way to what may ho achieved under ideal 
conditions. But the practical school man justly points out that 
lu school woik ns it must actually be done such eonditiona do not 

3 f * 
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prevail but are usually much, more complicated and leas under 
control 

If theory aad practice are to be more intimately and intelli¬ 
gently united in the actual work of the public achoola a further 
important step is necessary. There must be carefully planned 
and intelligently executed cooperative research on an extensive 
scale in various achoola and systema, utilising for this purpose 
both the field forces of these systems and the faculty and students 
of the School of Education. Such cooperative effort should 
include the making of plans, the spwj-ial training of those who 
are to participate in carrying them out, and the interpretation 
of the results. The same problem should be studied in different 
scliools and systems at the same time and under similar condi¬ 
tions. To the extent that the result are found to agree they may 
be accepted as outcomes of the procedures employed that may 
be reasonably secured under nomal conditions m any .school 
systems. The extent to which the results fail to agree conatitutea 
a natural basis on which fuither research should be luidcrtaken 
to ascortain the causes of the differences noted. This type of 
cooperative study is valuable not only to the field forces in the 
school system in which ifc occurs, hut it is also equally valuable 
to the faculty of the School of Education. It makes effective use 
of tho wisdom and experience of both groups and points the way 
to substantial progieasive impiovement of both theory and piactice 
This piinciple holds also of the relations that are desirable 
between the faculty of the School of Education and of the other 
units of York Univoisity in all the work which we may 
undertake in cooperation with them towaid the improvement of 
college teaching and administration The problems dealt with 
must bo cooperatively studied. They cannot be snccossfully 
solved by any one faculty working independently. The further 
we penetrate into these problems, the more evident will this be¬ 
come. And what is here said of the relation which should hold 
between the faculty of the School of Education and those of the 
other divisions of !Mew York University is equally tiue of our 
relations with the faculty of any other college or univeisity with 
whom it may be our privilege to work. 

If this plan for cooperative research is to be fruitfully carried 
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out, our fflcuUj must be iue^'caaiugly qualified for olTu'ieiiey and 
loadersliip in all forms of educational roat^uroh. To tins end tbe 
possibihtes and limitations of acieatifie method as applied to 
education must b© carefully studied It tlieroforo aeoins appro¬ 
priate to call your attention to the following observations with 
referenese to the nature of scientific method as applied to edu¬ 
cation. 

In its broadest meaiiingj science must bo sonsidered oa simply 
refined, lationalized, and extended common sense applied i.i any 
field of experience for the ealiafaction of a human need or doaire. 
The method of scionee, in education as everywhoic else, is any 
valid way of enlarging the stock of tested knowledge, any efTcetivc 
method of testing experience and of converting opinion into veri¬ 
fied truth. It seems necessary to keep tins broader conception 
of science in mind to avoid the present tendency to rostiict re¬ 
search in education to the application, with Uttlo or no modifica¬ 
tion, of tho method that has proved so suoeessfiil in the evolution 
of the mathematical and physical sciences. Certain, features of 
this method can and should bo extensively employed. It empha¬ 
sizes the necessity of getting at the facts as fully os possible and 
in an unbiased way. It uses refined, repeated, and extended 
observation, and when unaided observation does not go far enough 
it resorts to experimentation So far the method is just as appli¬ 
cable to education as it is to physical investigation, for in educa¬ 
tion, as truly as anywhere else, wo are under the necessity of 
getting valid facts as fully and accurately ns possible. 

But merely ascertaining the facte does not in itself constitute 
floienco. Reliable and more or less permanently useful ways of 
relating the facts must also bo found. The facts must form 
knowledge and must theieforo be related in ways tliot may IxJ 
depended upon in the effort to serve some luimnii purtiosD. This 
purpose IS not always the some, even when the same facts are 
invoved. For illustration; 

(a) The purpose may be simply to group the facte according to 
their similarities and dilleicuees, so as to permit of their ciuaaifi- 
catioii and valid desciiptioii. The result is descriptive or classifi- 
catory science, such as wero the sciences of lx)tauy, geology, and 
zoology na set forth in tbo textbooks of n generation ago- Such 
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organizations of experience constitute accurate and verifiable 
knoTpledge, foi^ tbe relations -which they set forth among the facta 
are true so far as they go. Their value lies chiefly m the easy and 
ready command which they make possible over the body of facts 
involved. Consequently, such organizations are often useful in 
the study of education. 

(b) Again, the purpose may be to discover another kind of truth 
by tracing quantitative and numerical relations among the facts 
dealt with, their relations in space or their exact and certain 
sequence or procedure in time. We may wish to answer such ques¬ 
tions as how much, how many, how often, in what order, and so 
forth, with leference to the facts. The result when worked out 
may be a mathematical or a physical science or, with certain 
limitations, a social science organized on a mathematical or sta- 
tistical basis. The outcome has predictive value, for in so far as 
the relations traced are true they enable one to say in advance 
what will happen when the facts in. any given process at any given 
time stand in such and such relations to each other. This form 
of research and the methods which it employs are also of very 
great importance m education in studying the relations which 
hold between, methods used in teaching, supervision, or adminis¬ 
tration. and the results obtained by employing them. The meas¬ 
uring movement in education is a good illustration. In order to 
trace more certainly the relatione which hold between methods 
and results it was found necessary to devise means of measuring 
more accurately the results obtained by the use of different 
methods whose relative effectiveness needed to be deteiTnined. 
This type of scientific method and organization haa been found 
so immensely fruitful of results in the physical sciences that 
some persons are inclined to regard it as the only method of 
research that can be scientifically employed in the study of edu¬ 
cation It IS in fact proving to be of very great value, but it is 
by no means the only desirable method of research that should be 
used m education. 

(c) Again one may -wish to go outside the fields of quantitative 
and numerical relations altogether and endeavor to expand and 
organize experience in such a way as to meet certain social, ethical, 
or aesthetic demands. In so far as he is able to arrive at an organ- 
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izatiOE of results that la verifiable and accepted as true by people 
m general, such organization, no matter by what method it may 
have been attained, is to an extent valid and useful, In this way 
a science of society, of ethics, of music, of art, or of education 
16 possible Out* motive in trying to attain to such a ecienco is of 
course different from what it is in the physical sciences but, m 
general, it may be said that in this form of knowledge as truly 
aa in any other we are seeking to tlirow experiences into such 
relations as will make it possible to rely upon them in directing 
our activities toward the realization of social testhctic, or edu¬ 
cational ends. In the last analysis tlie real test of the truthfulness 
of any relationship among experiences lies in the fact that that 
relationship is in accord with our past and present exporlences 
and that we may look forward with, confidence that future experi¬ 
ences will not contradict or invalidate it. 

Such then are some of the methods of research that may legiti¬ 
mately be used m the study of education, and all of them should 
be used according to the nature of the problems that are being 
investigated. It must not be forgotten that the same sot of facts 
or tested experiences may often be related to each other in many 
different ways, all of which aie true and legitimate. At any one 
time, ono such organization will be more important and better 
suited to our purpose than another. At another time this condi¬ 
tion may be reversed, depending in each case upon the purpose 
for which the particular organization is to be used. It must be 
noted that in none of these cases of scientific method is the sub¬ 
jective eloinent entirely absent. Strictly speaking, there ia no 
such thing ns ''pure” science in the sense that tho organization 
of facta referred to ia wholly objective and entirely freo from 
subjective influences, Different degreea of so-called purity ” 
may be recognized but that is as far as we can go. 



BETEEMlJiriNG- THE RESULTS OF EDTTOATIOH 

E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York University 

The educator ooncorued with th© practical job of teaching, etlu- 
catiug, or training the children o£ the community faces several 
problems of primary importance in the performance of his task. 
Two problems may bo said to bo fundamental; namely, the edu¬ 
cation, teaching, or instruction, of the pupils of the community, 
and th© measurement of the resulta of the educational process 
itself. Probably there is no difference of opinion as to the impor¬ 
tance of these two tasks aa fundamental problems of school keep¬ 
ing. There are, however, considerable differences of opinion as 
to wbat education really means and as to what should be the em¬ 
phasis in determining the results of edu<mtion. It is to the second 
of these emphases, or determining the results of education, to 
which we wish to address ourselv^ in this discussion. 

However, before attempting to discuss this problem, we need 
to clear the ground by indicating the approach to the problem 
under consideration. For instmice, education may be regarded as 
the mastery of a definite amount of subject matter. In fact that 
has been the general point of view and emphasis in the past. In 
spite of a changed educational theory and, to a considerable extent, 
a changed program from subject matter to activities, the emphasis 
has remained upon the mastery of subject matter and the meas- 
uiement of the degree of the mastery of subject-matter content. 
An orthodox principle of teaching and of method under modem 
educational theory implies mastery of subject matter and school¬ 
room skills as the end of education, at least, the immediate end. 
This principle may be stated somewhat as follows: ^‘By ade¬ 
quate testing, find out what the child knows, begin with the 
knowledge and skills that he has and build upon them, and at the 
end of an instructional period teat the child to discover what 
progress he has made in the acquisition of knowledge and skills.” 

This principle underlying teaching or method implies three 
fteps: (1) The diacovery of the diild’s knowledge and interests; 
(2) the teaching of the child on the baaie of his knowledge and 
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i^itereats, (3) the moasuxoraeiit of the results or his attaimncut 
of knowledge The principle and its application in practice have 
notably advanced education along a number of lines It lias led 
113 to ascertain the state of the child’s knowledge before bcgiiiiung 
the educational process. It has enormously improved the technique 
of procedure in the educational process itself, and finally it has 
resulted in very effective inatruments of measurement of the re- 
bults of education os sought. The achievement along this line 
represents the most notable progress m tho history of education. 
It represents a definite attempt to make education scientitie 

Thoro are, however, from the sociologist’s point of view certain 
weaknesses ahout this procedure Tho aociologist questions tho 
nsiiimption that tho acquisition of knowledge is education, 
altliough an essential part of the process. He conceives educatioTi. 
ns a process of making behavior changes in the individual and m 
the community, and does not accept tho conventional practice as 
adequato to that end He regards it as a weak attempt to satisfy 
certain school objectives which may or may not have social value. 
Viewed another way the sociologist looks upon education as a 
process of developing social controls or controls in the individual 
over his behavior m his relationships to the various groups in the 
social life. He, therefore, regards subject matter ns a mearia to an 
end, and for that reason will not admit that tho three steps in tlie 
educational process as they are outlined above, adequate or even 
significant 

Tho sociologist, therefore, would atnto the principle and iimkc 
its application in another way. He would state tho priiiciiilc 
somewhat ns follows* By adequate suiwey, incnsiueiniMit, and 
study, both of tho child and the community in which the child 
lives, find out tho chaiactcr and personality of the child, his social 
patterns, and his hfo interests, begin to make changes in liis bo- 
havior in line with his social needs, by building upon or modifying 
his social patterns, his social heritages, his ^lersonality and char¬ 
acter, and at the end of an instructional period teat the child and 
the community or groups of which he is a part to discover what 
changes in character, personality, social patterns, and group be¬ 
havior have taken place. 
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This principle likewise involves three steps: (1) the diaeovery 
■of the personality traits, behavior patterns, social heritages of the 
child and the group; (2) the instruction of the child on the baaia 
of these characteristics and interests; (3) and the measurement 
of the changes in. the behavior of the child and the groups of 
which he is a part. 

The sociologist requires a totally different type of preliminary 
teat or survey for the beginning of instruction. Professor 
Thrasher has adequately discussed that need m this and previous 
issues of The Jouehal in which he has presented a technique for 
the study of the social background. The sociologist also requires an 
entirely different iiistiuctional technique. The discussion of this 
will come in later articles and is not our problem here. He re¬ 
quires a different kind of measurement or survey That we wish 
to diaeusa somewhat in detail. 

The crux of the matter hinges upon the sorts of changes sought 
through the educational process and the emphasis lU the meas¬ 
urement of the results of the educational endeavor. Obviously, 
we are concerned with functional knowledge and skills, but for 
them to be functional is not sufficient. What functions do the 
knowledges and skills serve? Tho fundamental criterion in. de¬ 
termining their value is that they serve the individual in his social 
relations outside of the schoolroom. Their use in the schoolroom 
IS important only when viewed from the larger social outlook. In 
other words we are interested in the child as a member of a family, 
a play group, as a citizen, and as an individual that is now func- 
tioning in oiitside-of-aehool activities ninety per cent of his total 
time. What the child docs in the schoolroom concerns us little 
except as it relates to his outside activities and changes them. 
Obviously then the only measurement that is ultimately profitable 
is the measurement of outside-of-sclmol practices. 

To be specific the measurement of the results of education going 
on in the schoolroom must find application in the behavior changes 
of the individual as a social unit, in so far as the measures are 
Applied to the individual This has been stated another way a 
number of tunes. We quote: “ There are clearly two aspects of 
tnia kind of measurement. First, there may be provided stand¬ 
ards for the measurement of achievement of the individual in 
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Ills social relations, and second, mcasui'os to determine the extent; 
to whicli the objective outcomes of instinotion arc operative in tbe 
whole Gommurnty or the group 

We are, ho-wever, presenting here largely the theory underlying 
social meoBurement, because we have so few examples from which 
to use illustrative material. We are not, however, without ma¬ 
terial, I should like to present three cases where this method has 
been applied to show both its possibilities and its necessity 

The first ease I wish to present relates to the survey of the 
results accruing from the operation of a school program of educa¬ 
tion in accident prevention over a period of ^ears. The following 
table measures the effectiveness of school instruction in one par¬ 
ticular in the whole community: 


Accidental Deaths, Children of School Age, St Lodib^ 
(Dislribulion by causes) 



1917 

1018 

1919 

j 1920 

1 

1021 

4 months 

1 1922 

Automobile 

14 


15 

10 

13 

3 

Street car 

3 


6 

1 

1 


Wagon 

Railroad 

3 


4 




Burns. 

8 


8 

2 


1 

Fjroarms 

4 






Drowning 

3 




1 1 


All others , , , 

10 

6 1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

SO ' 

dfl 

49 

20 

10 

5 


This table shows a rapid decline in accidents to children of ele¬ 
mentary-school age, in spite of the rather stationary condition of 
accidents in general. 

The second case represents the changes effected in the prac¬ 
tices of children in public school 106, Ifanhattnn. We shall pre¬ 
sent merely the changes in dietary practices to indicate the char¬ 
acter of measurement necessary. 

“ The first step was to classify the diet of the children, for each 
meal at the beginning and end of the study in two categories, 
* satisfactory ’ and ‘ unsatisfactory.^ These categories nro dctcr- 

^ Contributions to Education, Vol I, p 164, World Book Co 

* U, S Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 32,1922, p 51. 
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mined on exactly the saiue basis uned by the United States Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau in its studies in. Garj-, Indiana,“ The followiL^,- 
table indicates that roughly three-fourths of the children had on 
unsatisfactory diet at the b^inning of the study. Indeed, the 
evening meal, ■which is the most important one of the day and 
the only one which the entire family have in conamon, was almost 
invariably unsatisfactory, for 93 pev cent of the children reported 
an ip.adeq\iate diet for supper. It is encouraging to note, however, 
that this meal showed the greatest improvement of all, for 07 
per cent of the children showed the greatest improvemeni, in the 
evening meal, 74 per cent were either improved or satisfactory 
throughout, and only 6 per cent showed worse conditions than at 
the beginning. A marlced improvement was also shown at lunch¬ 
eon, for over half (S3 per cent) of the children had unproved 
or remained satisfactory throughout. The change in. breakfast 
habits is the least satisfactory. Only a third of the children (32 
per cent) had improved on the inadequate breakfast noted at the 
beginning; altogether 67 per cent had improved or remained sat¬ 
isfactory throughout These results are shown in the following 
table: 


Condition or CmtDEEN’B Dietaries at tub Beginning ano at thb End 

OP THE Stodv 


MEAL 

Total 

Gluldreti 

Recorded 

Isatisfac-tory 

jThroughout 

■ ‘ ■ 1 

Improved 

Not 1 
Improved I 

Worse 

No 

Per 

cent 

1 , 
|No 

1 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

Breakfast 

73 

100 

IS 1 

2.'i 

23 

32 

24 , 

33 

8 1 

10 

Luncheon 

73 

100 

' 22 1 

30 

39 

53 

3 1 

11 

4 1 

6 

Dinner 

73 

1 100 

' ^ 1 
1 

7 

49 

67 

15 1 

1 1 

7 

4 , 

5 


The third case represents an experiment in public school 157, 
branhattan.® A survey was mad© in October and in the following 
June, the first before the instructional period and. the second fol- 


3 Payne and Schiocder, Keaff/i and Safely %r\. Ibe New Cumciitwn, pp 41-46, 

* Payne and Gebhart, Method and Measuretnent of Health Education, New 
Yoik Assocmtion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, p 36 

* Data from an unpublished thesis of Dr Mary Beat Gilhs, New York Umver- 
Bily Library. 
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lowing. The changes^ therefore, represent the results of the 
instruction. It should be noted that expcriincntal and controlled 
groups were taken for comparison so that tho results could bo 
Bflientih:ally detormined. 

Eesults of Underweight Survey 

In Octobei, both gi’oups were similar as regards underweight; 
the experimental group having 52 per cent niiilenvoight and tho 
controlled group 55 per cent. Over half of the pupih in ca^h 
group weie iii tin-, unenviable condition. Tu June, both groups 
had improved. The experimental group made tho Ixittcr ^ho\\- 
ing with 42 per cent underweight and the coiiirollcd group fol¬ 
lowed with 16 per cent. 

In October, the controlled group had 21 per cent and the cxpci i- 
mental group had 17 per cent iii the 10 pei cent and more under¬ 
weight section. Ill June, both gtoups had impioved, the experi¬ 
mental group making tho better showing with 12 per cent and the 
controlled gi’oup having 13 per cent. This was a very g<)od show¬ 
ing in the expeiiinental group which was weighted so heavily 
with the large section of retarded pupils. 

Survey of Adenoid Condihon 

In October, the tw’o groups wore comparable as to adenoid con¬ 
dition, the experimental group having 42 per cent with the nasal 
obatiiu tion, and the controlled group having 43 per emit 

In June, the experimental group had impioved its condili'in 
by 33 removals, until only 27 per cent still needed surgical ticat- 
ment. The controlled gioup had 3 lemovals, all institutional 
children, and still had 40 percent of its pupils needling surgical 
treatment. 

Of the 92 pupils in the expenmental group recommended to go 
to the clinic, 33 had removals, 15 were advised by their physicians 
to wait until vacation for removals, and 44 refused to take any 
steps at all in the matter. 

Of the 92 pupils in the controlled group recommended to go 
to the clinic, 3 institution cases had removals, but the 88 remain¬ 
ing cases did not even go to tho clinic to confirm the removal 
recommendation. 
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Survey of Tonsil Condition 

In. October, tbe two groups were ©Dmparable oa to tonsil condi¬ 
tion j the exponmental group having 39 per cent needing atten¬ 
tion, and the controlled group having the slightly larger number 
of 42 per cent needing attention. 

In June, the experimental group had the better showing, be¬ 
cause 33 removals left 23 per cent with doubtful or diseased ton¬ 
sils, while the controlled group had had only 1 removal, and some 
new cases becoming diseased during the year made their June 
number needing attention larger than their October number. 

Of the 85 pupils in the experimental gi’oup who were urged to 
have tonsil removals, 33 had removals, 13 were under treatment, 
because their doctors advised treatment rather than removal, and 
29 had done nothing. 

Of the 90 cases m the controlled group, there was only one 
removal, an institution case, and the remaining 89 did not go to 
a doctor. 

Survey of Tooth Condition 

In October, the two groups were comparable as to tooth condi¬ 
tion ; the experimental group having 2 per cent with perfect teeth, 
and 98 per cent with caries The controlled group had 4 per cent 
with perfect teeth and 96 per cent with canes. 

In June, the experimental group had 64 per cent with perfect 
teeth, 22 per cent still going for treatment and 14 per cent who 
had done nothing to remedy the condition of their teeth. "Most 
of these children went to a neighboring clinic which was so 
crowded that a child often had two weeha between visits. If any¬ 
thing happened the day of his appointment, such as the child’s 
failure to attend, or the clinic’s failure to reach him during the 
dentist’s hours for work, it meant a month between visits. This 
made the remedying of their defective teeth a long-drawn-out pro¬ 
cedure. The 22 per cent listed as still going had had at least one 
tooth finished The controlled group had 8 per cent perfect teeth 
and 92 per cent with canes. The slight improvement in this 
group was wholly in the institution cases. 
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Survey of the Oondition of Hair 

There was practically no pediculoais in either group. There 
was one in each group at the beginnmg, but this was cleared up 
by the school nurse long before the end of the experiment. The 
girls had 100 per cent bobbed hair. It is a matter for further 
investigation to ascertain the correlation between bobbed hair 
and lack of pediculosis. 

Survey of the Eye Oondttion 

In October, the controlled group had a better eye condition than 
the experimental. In June, the experimental group bettered this 
record, while the controlled group became worse 

The experimental group had 71 per cent with normal eyesight 
(eyes testing 20/20 or 20/30 on a Snellen Chart), 21 per cent 
with eyesight slightly impaired (eyes testing 20/40 or 20/50 on 
a Snellen Chart), and 8 per cent eyesight seriously impaired (eyes 
testing 20/70 or 20/100 or 20/200 011 a Snellen chart), The 
controlled group had 69 per cent normal, 27 per cent slightly 
impaired, and 14 per cent seriously impaired. In both groups, 
the slightly and seriously impaired sections were advised to 
consult an oculist. To these were added several from the normal 
sections who showed evidences of strain 

In the controlled group 199 pupils were recommended to consult 
an oculist and the neighboring clinics, with their addresses and 
hours of service, charges, etc, called to their attention. Three 
wont, one was an institution pupil, two were incipient Boy Scouts. 
The majority, 196 pupils did not do anything about their eye 
condition. As a result, in June, wo find 67 per cent with normal 
eyesight, 28 per cent with slightly impaired eyesight, and 15 per 
cent with seriously impaired eyesight 

In the experimental group, 141 pupils were recommended t*' 
see an oculist. The majority, 108 cases went, and 33 did not. Of 
these 108 cases, 64 pupils got glasses or got their glasses changed, 
43 were told that glasses were not necessary but that treatment 
and hygienic measures were needed, 6 went but could not afford- 
glasses. As a result, we find the experimental group in June 
having 82 per cent with normal eyesight (tested with glasses), 
10 per cent slightly impaired, and 8 per cent seriously impaired 
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Some of tliese senously impaired oases were Tinder constant cars 
and could never be any better; for instance, one girl had one 
glass eye and because of an accident the remaining eye was very 
■weak. Another girl had to go to the oculist once a month and had 
been doing so since childhood. 

Survey of Sar Condtiion 

In the controlled group there was only one case of poor hearing 
and that child had a front seat 

In the experimental group there were three cases. One was a 
chrome ear infection which was under constant medical care. The 
other two could not he helped much except to give them front 
seats 

Survey of Foot Condition 

In the experimental group, in October, there were 13 per cent 
of the children with foot defects, mostly weak arch conditions. 
One had an enlarged bunion caused by short shoes, and one had 
a stiff leg and knee. At the beginning only 2 per cent of the weak 
arch children wore special shoes. In June, every case of weak 
arches had special shoes with high-laced tops. A very definite 
attitude had been created concerning the deleterious effects of 
constantly wearing sneakers. When the children were examined 
in May, not one child wore sneakers. 

In the controlled group, only 5 per cent of the children had 
weak arches at the beginning of the experiment and none of these 
had special shoes, At the end of the experiment, 7 per cent had 
weak arches and none had special shoes. On the day examined, 
38 per cent of the controlled group wore sneakers. 

In neither of the three coses does this statement represent the 
technique or the full results of the survey. We have presented 
three types of data to show the kinds of results in which the sociol¬ 
ogist is interested as a result of the educational process. The 
future numhera of The JouEifAi will give much space to the 
discussion of the technique of social measurement. 



THE STUDY OF THE TOTAT. SITUATION 

FREDERIC M THRASHER 
New York Univerejty 

A. STUDY of the total Bituatiou iu relation to tlie child and tlio 
flchool is an important part of any program of research proposed 
for educational sociology. Ho basic undorstaiiding of either child 
or school ia poaaible in a groat city like Now York, for example, 
without a thorough investigation of noighborhooda, local com- 
munitiea, larger communities, boroughs, and niotropolitnn district 
as wholes. The school and its problems represent simply oiio phase 
of the life of society, which is composed of a complex of inter- 
depondent and interacting persons, groups, and institutions— 
mutually influencing, conditioning, and detonniniiig one another 
Ho one phase can be explaiuod without reference to the whole 
(past as well as present), any more than any organ of the human 
body can have sigaiftconce without its being studied with refer¬ 
ence to the whole organism. Ho pathological factor in a situation, 
moreover, can be understood without reference to the normal, 
and; on the other hand, the mechanisms of normal functioning 
are illumined by a study of the pathological. The child, liko the 
flohool, is also a function of all hia groups and each of these in 
turn finds its meaning in its larger relationships 

THE COMMUNJTT CASE STUDY 

The department of educational sociology of New York Uni¬ 
versity plans to develop a research program for tho study of 
the total situation with reference to the social backgrounds of 
the school child and tho school. It is pioposed to use tlic metro¬ 
politan district of Hew York City as a laboratory for suoli studies 
and to concentrate upon tho local community as tho unit for 
special investigation of social backgiouuda By developing tho 
community cose study, it is anticipated that light will be thrown 
upon all those complex and contradictory social procosaes and 
patterns that constitute the conditioning factors of the cliild and 
the school, and that in this way a contribution may be mado to 
the solution of school problems and the development of more 
effective educational procedures. 

1 4771 
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Such a study -will be GOmmitted. to no special method or tech¬ 
nique.* All the methods employed m social science—such as 
case studies, surveys, map studies, and statistics—■will be used 
to build up ultimately as complete a picture of the development, 
structure, and present functioning of each community as desirable, 
In carrying out these methods it is expected to use such techniques 
as’, the perusal of previous studies along this line and other 
literature dealing with the subject; the consultation of private 
and official records, documents, and statistics; the taking of a 
census, the preparation of block and neighborhood studies; inter¬ 
viewing; the procuring of life-history documents; and the study 
of persons through climes. In this way it will be possible to 
show the interrelations of peraons, groups, and institutions in the 
total community situation and to depict the relations of the 
commu-nity to other areas and to the larger social organization. 

It is eventually contemplated to make periodic re-studies of 
these local communities so that ultimately a series of pictures 
may be obtained to indicate the nature of the growth and decline 
of communities and the changes taking place in the various areas. 
Such studies will throw light upon the the basic factors of social 
change in the urban community and 'will reveal the ways in which 
school problems are affected by such change. 

The comparison of the various communities with one another 
with respect to points of likeness and difference will be one of 
the most fruitful outcomes of such a study. These comparisons 
will indicate how the same factor varies in different situations 
and will suggest clues for the development of monographic studies 
of special problems with reference to larger territories Ulti¬ 
mately, also, the mosaic of conamunity studio will illumine the 
processes occurring in Ureater New York and in. the metropolitan 
district as a whole. 

Such a study may be formulated for the local community in 
certain general divisions:* 

* For an account of a forthcoming study of the various sociological techniques, 
see this issue of The JoonNAii, pp 617 See also Proceedings of Amenoan 
SodiologiCMl Soaely, seelions on methods of social research, and E. George Payne, 
Principles of Educalronol Sociology" An Oulhne, chs v, vi, and xvn. 

^ Not presented as exhaustive. 
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I. The ecological approach—difitribution 

II. The natural history of tho community—development 

III. Groups and iuatitutionsp—organization 
IV Interacting personalities—leadership 
V. Interaction and mobility—^processes 
VI. Problems of the commimiiy—applications 
This paper will treat the first three divisions, tho last three 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. 

I. The Ecologicai. Appboaoii—Distribution 

Human ecology is tho study of society in its distributive aspects 
Tho botanist coiicema himself in part with plant ecology. In his 
field studies he marks off certain natural areas which arc charac¬ 
terized by typical plant forms £ach plant species in a forest, 
meadow, marsh, or stream occupies its niche by virtue of its 
accommodations to all the other species. Areas of characteriza¬ 
tion in nature are marked by boundaries, more or lesa definite, 
and there are also inteistitial areas and zones of transition. Tlic 
student of human ecology likewise investigates the natural areas 
of the human community which come to be dilferentiated in the 
course of its development hy processes (among others) of compe¬ 
tition and segregation somewhat analagous to similar processes 
in the plant community.® 

It is proposed to make an ecological study of the local com¬ 
munities of Greater Hew York and the metropolitan district for 
the purpose of describing the social backgrounds of the school 
child and the school In sug^sting this procedure tho depart¬ 
ment of educational sociolo^ of Hew York University recognizes 
a considerable task which may well spread itself over a senes of 
years and which will certainly require the united wisdom and 
effort of a large number of interested persons, groups, and insti- 

3 For illuminnting discueaions of human ecology, the following sourcee arc 
auggeated. R D. McKcnzic, “The Scope of Human Ecology,” Journal of 
Applied Sociology, X (1926). pp 316-23, R E Park, E W Burgesa, el al, The 
Ciljj and E w Burgesa, eaitor, The Urban Commumiy 

For various types of ecological Btudiea already completed flee B. D MacKeozie, 
The Neighborhood’ A Study of Local Life tn- Coluinbue, Ohio’, Nels Anderson, 
The Hbho’, Walter C Hccklcas, NiU.ural Hislory of Vice Areae m Chicago, 
(manuscript), IjOuih Wirtli, The Ghetto {manuBcript), Frederic M Thrasher, 
The Gang, and Harvey W Zorbaugh, The Near North Side (Chicago)* A »S<udi/ 
tn Cultural Dusorgamzation (to be publi^ed). 

3 1 ^ 
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tutions both public and private.* Begfinnings must be made, 
however, and plans for the future development of such research 
must be suggested, even, though the task at the outset may seem 
large or fuimidable. 

The iminediate plan of the department is to make an experi¬ 
mental study of the Lower "West Side of Manhattan with particular 
reference to the Greenwich Village area, The purpose of this 
study is to work out methods which may bo tested with reference 
to their availability for further research. The reasons for the choice 
of this area are practical j vlz., the availability of the area to the 
llTew York University Scdiool of Education, whose faculty and 
students will participate in the project; the interest and coopera¬ 
tion in such an enterprise already manifested by local persons 
and agencies; and finally the requeste and plans of various social 
agencies for actual studies in the district. 

The problems of defining the local community in the city has 
never been fully stated and no sure criteria have been established 
for determining where one local community leaves off and another 
begins. Several methods of defining a community may be tenta¬ 
tively suggested: 

(1) The presence of natural or technic barriers such as bodies of water, 
ravines, heights, railroad yards, indiistnnl properties, traffic streets, elevated 
tracks, etc , wliich may indicate boundaries 

(2) The dominance of a particular type of race, nationality, social class, or 
culture group, such ns an immigrant colony (area of first or secondsettlement), 
a Black Belt, a elum, a restricted residential area, a vice district, a roommg-housB 
section, an artists’ colony, ©to , may detemune the limits of a community 

(3) The presence and reach of commuiuiy oTgamzations, such as civic or 
service clubs, neighborhood associations, business men’s organizations, etc , 
may indicate the extent of community solidarity. 

(4) The prescTica or evidence of common enterpnaaa which may indicate the 
limits of the reach of community spirit or morale 

(5) The extent of awareness on the part of residents that they live in a certain 
community and theu' pride and loyalty to it may indicate the liimtg of its in¬ 
fluence. 

The accuracy of a community defined by means of the above 
criteria may be tested further by studies of rentals, land values, 
uses of buvldingSj zoning restrictionB, and bo on. 

* The importance of cooperation and the mt^ration of research was indicated 
in tb© department of HeseaTch Projects and Methods m Educational Sociology 
m Tub Journal, February, 1928, pp 353-361. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP A EASE MAP 

After a local community has once been dolined and accepted 
as a unit for iinmediat© study, the iioxt stop n the construction 
of a map showing the distribution of basic data which may lx* 
regarded as important for the further study of the social phonom- 
GDa which may be discoveied in the area ® Such a map in itself, 
however, will contribute to tho student’s knowledge of the com¬ 
munity It 18 an open question as to how much material can be 
included on a social base map, and the answer will probably 
depond in part upon the use to which tho map 13 to bo put Here 
tho distinction must be made between maps for display of certain 
distinct factois and tbeir correlations and maps whoso primary 
value lies in their usefulness for research and reference Hoth 
types of maps need to be developed 10 the study of tlie local com¬ 
munity; a whole series of display maps will bo required to piOhciit 
vividly social data and their correlations, while one or two large- 
scale maps of the research type may suffice for rcforojioo purposes 

The base map should piobably include topographic outlines of 
the land; bodies of water, the street pattern (in detail or 111 
general outline'); transportation facilities, paiks, ceinDtorios, 
playgrounds, and athletic fields, railroad, industrial, and busi¬ 
ness properties; racial and nationality distiibution, and perhaps 
economic levels. This list may bo modified, of course, for specific 
purposes The problem is not to put too inucb on the map so as 
to obseuro tho special data which is later to be Bupeniuposod and 
for which the basic material is to form a significant background 
Por the basic material to accomplish its puipoae, which is to 
make tlic special data more significant, it will probably bo desir¬ 
able to hp*v 0 it put on more or less as a shadow background, while 
the special data stands out in some bold color ® Another problem 

® Compaie Erie F Young, "The SoculI Base Map,'* /ourxai oj Aj)})hid 
Sociology, IX, (January-Februfiry, ll>2d), pp 202-6 A study of the maps of tht' 
community oa research resources should be undertaken Three groduato atiulents 
are engaged in projects ol this sort nt New York University one on the changing 
map of Long Island, one on historical innpsof New York ns research rMOurces, 
and another on current mnps of Manhattan as research rcsourcca A form hns 
been devised for recording this innp data See E George Paj-ne, Pruiap^cs 0 / 
Educational Soctologyi An Oulhne, pp 61-03 

* This method was used in constructing the map of Chicago's gang land. Sco 
Frederic M Thrasher, The Qang (map m back of book) 
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is to put the basic data on in such form that it will be readily 
interpretable. 

Certain base maps may possibly omit some of the data suggested 
above, and upon others it will be found desirable to include in 
addition some of such factors as important buildings, actools, 
churches, community centers, types of housing, official zones, 
population density, rentals and land values, and other institutions. 

THE AEB1U1. MAP 

The development of aerial photography has opened up new 
possibilities for sociological maps. Tins applies not only to the 
base map, but to other types of social maps as well. A new map 
of Manhattan, for example, has beep, perfected on a scale of 200 
feet to the inch, which shows every roof in the Borough and other 
interesting details which enable the observer to visualize the city 
as it la. The generally used line maps have certain advantages, 
of course, in the charting of social data, but there is a certain 
inaccuracy of detail in the map and a certain lack of sense of 
reality on the part of the observer which does not characterize 
the perfected aerial map. 

The interpretation of the aerial map presents an interesting 
problem, aside from any data which may bo superimposed upon 
it. Each photograph is taken from directly overhead, which, gives 
the plan view in accurate proportions. Tenement districts are 
quickly recognized because ten^ents in Manhattan have been 
built for years with 26 to 60 feet frontages and deep on the lot 
with airways between for light and ventilation. Loft and manu¬ 
facturing districls may be recognized in contrast with tenement 
areas because the average loft structure covers the larger part 
of the ground areas, while airway are not used because of the 

^ By the Hamilton Aerial Maps, 101 Park Avenue, New York The aerial 
map oi Manhattan wae produced by a gpecial aerial photographic equipment by 
two men—one the pilot, the other the photographer—who flew back and forth 
over the lelancl making a eenea of overlapping photographs much m the same 
way aa one would mow a lawn. They flew at an altitude of 8,000 feet and took 
over 600 exposuree, all of which were assembled together as one composite mosaic 
map This large map, which used 1,000 square Teet of special aerial filin, was 
again divided into 31 community maps of Manhattan, each covering a temtoip’ 
of one square mile Each community map eontame 20 separate photographic 
prints so carefully and accurately loined that it is almost impossible to see the 
sutures. 
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Joft space and the use of forced air and artificial lights. Churches, 
government buildings, parks, tanks^ docks, yards, and eo on are 
easily recognized because of their peculiar configurationa from 
above. Tall building areas may be perceived without difficulty 
because (since all the photographs were taken at approximately 
the some time of day) the shadows give a fairly accurate index 
for building height. 

This type of perfected aerial map is very different from the 
ordinary aerial view of a community: first, because it looks 
straight down on the landscape and shows everything that a line 
map shows, but in its true proportions; secondly, because it is 
a large-scale map (200 feet to the inch), thus making it possible 
to chart a great deal more data than can be put on lino maps, 
very few of which are available at less than 600 feet to the inch, 
and in the third place because it is a house-number map, making 
it possible to locate data without looking up house numbers in a 
special guide. 

The more one studies such a map the more interesting it 
becomes and the more possibilities present tbemaelves for social 
studies in connection with it Curious vestigial remains are 
observable in some sections, reminding one of the useless structures 
of the human body which indicate one time functioning organs. 
There is, for example, the remnant of an extinct street indicated 
within blocks by the oblique position of certain buildinga which 
would be entirely unsuspected by the passerby. Other conforma¬ 
tions of structures reveal what were probably old farm lines. 
Running tracks and handball courts are discernible on the roofs 
of some of the buildings, while bidden gardens and trees appear 
often where least expected. New buildinga may be discovered 
by the new types of architecture represented in their constiuc- 
tion—such as the offset structures disceniiblo from above The 
white gravelled roofs of new apartments are also in evidence. 

WORK-SHEET BLOCK CHARTS 

The immediate use to which the aerial map will be put in tlie 
commimity study project under consideration will be for the 
making of block charts. Each block m the area will be cut out 
and pasted on a work sheet. One investigator will take this as a 
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and make a study of that particular block, gathering a 
variety of iufonnation such as height of building, use of building, 
type of business, ownership of businecs, nationality of residents, 
length of residence, rent per room, and so on. This can be 
definitely related to the block map by numbering each building. 
The&c block charts will constitute as a whole a master map from 
which Biiy typo of -factor may bo derived for the construction of 
maps for basic matorial, research, or display. A large number 
of students and some volunteers will be enlisted in the block-chart, 
pmjeot, and it is anticipated that the basic inaterial for the Green¬ 
wich Village community study will be available in a comparatively 
short time. 

THE hebeahoh mav 

Further expenmentation will be undertaken with the aerial 
map to test its usefulness both fox research and display purposes. 
The possibility of having it printed in a light gray for a shadow- 
background base map will be invwtagated The supeximposition 
of black and white lines, stippling, croas-hatching, and other 
effects as well as the use of colors will be considered. It will be 
uced for the construction of a research map, employing tie 
Russell Sage Foundation map symbol^® each of which represents 
some particular type of agency or institution, such as poolroom, 
gambling den, church, hospital, school, filling stafion, theater, etc 
In setting up this scheme of symbols, caroful search was made 
for precedent in the use of particular symbols, and in preliminary 
stages the series was submitted widely for criticisms in order to 
test the appropriateness of the devices selected. The advantages of 
the symbols are the ease with which they can be affixed to tho 
mfip (since they are printed on gummed paper), and the graphic 
representation of the institution indicated, which makes it easy 
to interpret (for example, a bowling alley is represented by 
means of a ten pin and a ball).*® 

An indication of how this map is to be constructed may be given 

by a reference to churches Tho average church occupies consider- 

■ >■ 

® These aymbols are printed in three Hires (5-^, and inch) and are published 
by the Publication Department, Russell Sago Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York 

®a See also Calvin F Schmid, "Notes on Two Multiple-Variable Spot Maps,” 
Social Foiccs, March, 1928, p 378 ff 
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able ground space so that it is poasiblo on a research map to place 
the symbol indicating the kind of church it is and still have room 
for data showing the number of ponshioncra, the date of its 
organization, nnd so on. One careful glance at the map will toll 
a great deal about the institution and will also reveal fioiisidernble 
information as to ita social backgrounds The same procedure 
will be followed with refei^ence to schools and other sgeneios 
Not only can races and nationalities ba indicated by studying 
and mapping census and other figures with reference to the resi¬ 
dences of foreign stocks, but much will be revealed by charting 
institutions, aOcieties, etc., by race and nationality, while the 
dates of their organization and changes in their membership 
statistics will indicate trends in the movement from ono com¬ 
munity to another of certain elements in the population. 

WIIAT AN ECOLOOIOAL BTUnv SnOtTLD INOXDDB 

An indication aa to what an ecological study should include 
may be given in summary form as follows (details omittedl 

I Tho delitnitation of natural areas on the bnais of the following tenlotivo 
list of possible types of charactcneation* 

1 Raco, nationality, and rohgion • 

2. Uses of land and buildings, milrond and other commercial properties; 
ic]du6trial,bu6incs8,res(denta],govcrnmcnto}, oemctcriAl, roc recreational 
properties. 

3 Types of rceidcntinl bousing, inclmlmg old nnd new l&w tenements, ren¬ 
tals, congestion per room, etc. 

4. Density of population’ per acre and per square mile ® 

6. Kconomfo levels' based on study of incomes, rentals, 

6. Occupations' such ns laborers, factory workers, lorgshorcmen, pro¬ 
fessional persons, etc. 

7. Cultural criteria, such ns pathological conditions (vice, crime, etc), 
Bohemian manner of life (as in nrlisls' colony), "bright-liglils’' area 
(such as theater center), rccrcnhonnl interests, etc 

8. Is this an interstitial area? (spatial), 
d. Is this an area in transition? (temporal) 

10. What IB the spatial plan of organization of a community; eg, 
CGntcT-pieripherBl or radial-oxis? Gridiron or radiating street plan? 

* ScD, for example, Walter Lnidlaw, The SlaHsttcol Sources for Demographic 
Studies of Qrealer New Yorht 1920 (based on U S Census figurei for 1920) 

See, for example, Use Distrtcl Afap, 1927 (roning maps), published by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, City of New York 

See, for example, the market area studies such ns those of the New York 
Telephone Company, Now York newspapere, and tliu Survey of (he New York 
iffarket conducted by the New York University bureau of business reeeftreh for 
the Daily Advertisers' Manngers Associatiov, 1023 
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11 Diatribution of groups and inatitutiDns. Buoh as churobes, sohools, pool- 
rooms, clube, gangs, mght clubs, etc 

III. Diatribution of tbe membership or cheatdle of various mafcibutiODS. 

IV Nature aad distribution of facilities for communication, including' 

1. A. study of communication and transportation facilities—numbera, 
UBP, distribution, eto 

2. Situation with reference to laolation 
a Extent of segregation 

b. Physical isolation 
c Technic isolation 
d. Linguistic isolation 
e Cultural isolation 

3 Situation with reference to sooial oontaota 
a. Range and intensity of social contacts 

b Nature and types of contacts, for example, of the school child 

4. Extent and vnriety of social worlds 

The study of the sooial backgrouad of a person, a group, or an 
instUution la aignificant not only from the standpoint of the 
personal, group, or institutional elements in the social enyiron- 
ment, but also merely from the standpoint of the technic outlay 
and arrangement of elements such as these which are so vividly 
indicated on the aerial map. The presence of roofs for the play 
of children is significant in nnderstaiidiTig the life of the hoys of 
Greenwich Village; the absence of roofs for play of children is 
significant in explaining the activities of the hoys of Red Hook ** 
Hide-out places along the docks, ravines, and gullies, railioads, 
*'prairies,’’ canals, etc., are very important in. conditioning the 
recreational life and determining the play prohlema of children 
in various American cities. A focus of streets may mean a focus 
of play activities and furthermore in some cases a focus of de¬ 
moralization. 

Technic factors are important in their effects upon, communica¬ 
tion and social contact within groups and among groups and com- 
miiiiitiea. Spatial isolation resultant from actual segregation in 
which purely technic factors often play an important part (aa in 
Bed Hook) produces cnltiiral stagnation and vitally influences 
the solution of many social and school problems Racial, nation¬ 
ality, and class contacts have their outcomes determined by 

Crime CommisBion. of New York State, A Study of Delinquency tn a Lhstncl 
of Kings County hy the Suh-Commisaioji on Catues and Effects of Crime (1927), 
P 11 
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ocological factors. There are, for example, m Oliieago two tj'pes 
of Negro neighborhood: the adjusted, where there is a hetero¬ 
geneous population of white and black (spatial intermingling), 
and the unadjusted where solidly black neighborhoods are con¬ 
tiguous to homogeneous white areas.^® Social, political, and 
racial frontiers are determined by ecological factors in the com¬ 
munity situation, as is indicated in the intramural frontiers, 
iTiteistitial areas, and zones of transition in. almost every American 
industrial city In Chicago the fact that the Black Belt Negroes 
had to pass through Irish territory on their way to work in the 
stockyards was an important element in the race riots of 1919. 

All these factors give an added impetus and sigiiificanoe to 
map studies. 

II. The Natueal Histohy of the OoMMuwirY— Development 

The genetic approach to the study of the community needs 
no defense It is a cardinal method of science. The processes of 
growth and differentiation of parts which take place within the 
community are somewhat analagous in. principle to those that 
occur in the development of an organism or of a plant com¬ 
munity In the human, as in tUo plant community, each eco¬ 
logical area has a natural history of its own. Investigation re¬ 
veals the phenomena of invasion and succession and changing life 
conditions bring changes m ecological arrangoraent and dominniico 
The genera] assumption of science is that changes once understood 
may be predictable It is essential, therefore, to study coiii- 
munitips genetically and developmentally, investigating their 
origins and tracing the courses of their development and the 
differentiation of their areas and structures. By this method tlie 
natural histones of communities may be described and compared 
with one another in the search for general piniciples of com¬ 
munity development It is obvious that progi’es'? along this line 
will facilitate community organization and city planning 

The first step m the study of the natural history of a eommiinity 
is to survey and examino extant bistorical sources bearing upon 

‘3 Chicago CommiBBiOTi on Race Relations, The Ne^o in Chicago, p lOH 
See the work of Prof C M Child of the Univereity of Chicago 
Sco the work of the plant ccologints 
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the development of the coirmnmity in question. The following 
types of initial sources may be suggMted for obtaining this kind 
of data: public libraries, state and local historioal societies, 
records of local clubs and voluntary associations, public records, 
files of newspapers, and interviews with old residents. Consider¬ 
able material of this sort is already available for the study of the 
natural history of Greonwieh Village and the Lower West Side in 
the IT'ew York project. 

This type of study should cover in part the following points 
(details omitted):^* 

I. Changes m geographic setting 

1 Topography (original)—bodies of water, highlands, lowlands 

2 Changes in topography and how accomplished 

3 Changes in other geographic controls, hinterlands 
4. Changes jn relations to surrounding communities 

5 Changes in natural lesources. 

II. First seUlement and early bcgmiuugs 

1 Heaaona for settlement 

2 HeasoDs for growth 

3. Source of settlements 

4. Early aotivilies—political, industrial, etc 

III Cycles of change (cffocta oi new factoTs) 

1. Introduction of new industries, occupational changes 

2. Transportation changes and thenr eSecta 

3. Changes in land values, rentals, taves, etc. 

4 Governmental and pobtical change (e g., city manager) 

5. Expansions m business and industry 

6 Eacial and nationality invasions, successions, and segregations 

IV Changes m groups and inBlitutions' inception, development, decline, 
obsolescence, and diBappearance of groups end institutions 

V Changes in leadership persons and types 

VI Population changes extension, expansion, concentration, decentraliza¬ 
tion, shifts, imgratLons, conurbations, etc 

VII Rate of growth and deolme 
1 Vital Blatiaties 

2. Booms and depressions 

3. Points of culmination and climax 

III. Geoups and Institutions—Obganization 

The first step in, the study of groups and mstitutioua in a local 
community is a survey culminatiDg in a map study wbioh will 
show the location and distribution of the groups and institutions 


Not presented as exhaustive 
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an relation to the basic ecological factors already being plotted 
for the community as a whole. A study of the recreational 
facilities of the Lower West Side of ManhatCffti is being under* 
taken, for example, by the Lower West Side Council of Social 
Agencies in cooperation with the department of educational 
sociology of New York University. It is proposed to plot all 
agencies of recreation, noncommorcialized (both public and 
private) and commercialized, on a map of the area. The data 
for such a map will be obtained from personal observation, from 
the membership files of the Lower West Side Council, from the 
Directory of Social Agencies, and from the license records of 
the City of New York which show the locations and types of 
commercialized recreation. These will he cheeked so far as 
possible by block studies. 

A second step m the survey will be to send out to recreational 
agencies a preliminary questionnaire which has been tentatively 
drawn up to cover the following points (details omitted) : 

I. Wbat recreational facilities nov exist? 

II Types of recreational activities and progroms now employed? 

III What IS the character of present clicntdle? 

IV To what extent are present fooililies adequate? 

V In what ways arc your neighborhoods changing? 

VI. Wbnt are the outstanding needs of your community? 

Facts obtained by means of questionnaires will he supplemented 
by personal intemews and inspoctloiL of the records of recrea¬ 
tional agencies where feasible. Students will undertake rather 
elaborate case studies of some recreational institutions by moaus 
of personal observation, analysis of records and membership, And 
interviews with personnel and clients. One of tliose case studies, 
for example, which will include an institutionnl life history, will 
ho made of a cooperating social settlement under the direction 
of the Welfare Council of the city which is undertaking a study 
of settlements for the United Neighborhood Houses of New York 

Other institutional case studies will be mode of schools and 
churches. Among the gtoups of which case studies will lie pro¬ 
cured are fchoso both of the forma) and informal types These 

1? See E George Pnyne, Prtnnplea of Edi/foiioflof BoexoXog-^, /in Outlvie, pp 
64-01, for specimen outlines of schedulea for studying an inBlitution 
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will include gangs,clubs, secret societies, neighborhood associa¬ 
tions, professional and business men’s organizations, etc The 
methods will include participation by observers so far as possible, 
interviews, the obtaining of personal doenmenta and life histories, 
and the study of records and statistics already available. Tradi¬ 
tions, customs, and attitudes of the people of the area will be 
indicated by the studies of family and other intimate group life 
which will be undertalcen. 

A part of the technique of the case studies of groups and inati* 
lutiona will involve the mapping of members or patrons. This 
was done with very interesting results for some of the dance halls 
of Chicago by a young sociologist who was at one time a dance- 
hall ^‘bouncer” and at another a police official. The mapping 
of the clientele of schools, churches, settlements, and so on, will 
indicate a great deal about the social backgrounds of the persons 
with whom these institutions deal, the relations of transportation, 
rents, and prosperity to their problems, and the extent to which 
they are reaching certain classes or groups. By mapping the 
membership of a certain church, for example, it may be found 
that this church, which was organized in 1820 but which has 
hardly 100 members at the present time, is really an interstate 
institution, since its members have all moved far beyond the con¬ 
fines of Greenwich Village and for that reason it is practically 
maintained on a mission basis. 

The above discussion has presented some phases of the coiti- 
muiiity case study iu each of thiee general divisions the eco¬ 
logical approach (distribution); the natural history of the com¬ 
munity (development) ; and the study of groups and institutions 
(organization). This presentation does not purpoid; to be ex¬ 
haustive in any sense, but simply suggests tentatively some of 
the possibilities of backgi'ound studies which will be explored in 
the Lower West Side study to be undertaken by the department 
of educational sociology of Now Xoik TJiiiversity in cooperation 
with a number of persona and other agencies 

The metliodg to bo used m this intimate first-hand observational study ere 
indicated m pait m an article by authox of this paper on “How to Study the 
Boys* Gang in the Open'* in the Jonuory iMue of Tub Jouhnai. (1928), pp 
244-55. 



A SOCIAL PROGBAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 

ROBERT A. KISSACK 
New Ydrk Univoraity 

A. cooBDiNQ to the accepted definition, sociology donls with the 
problem of social adjustment. In recent years few groups of 
individuals have been called upon to make suoli rapid adjustments 
as have the teachers of this oonntiy. Not only does the curriculum 
need constant revision, but teaching methods must also keep pace 
with the changing curriculum. It may be trite to say the edu* 
cator must be educated, but it is equally evident that there is no 
method of staying educated except by a continuous process of 
education The problem of the teacher in service is often a 
harrassing one in her endeavor to keep abreast of the developments 
of her profession. In addition to securing her own living she 
often contributes to the support of others It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, for many teachers to continue in service while attempting 
to secure advanced training, Further, in many of the larger com* 
munities, a teacher’s advancement to higher levels of service with 
increased salary is contingent upon a degree or graduate credit 
To meet this very practical sociological problem, schools of edu¬ 
cation for a number of years have offeied extension courses after 
school hours and on Saturdays. These courses provide for such 
teachers as are located within the district of the school, but those 
who are at some distance from the center are unable to take advan¬ 
tage of this means of continuing their education. To meet this 
condition some universities, through their schools of education, 
offer extension courses in the locality where they are needed, 
sending instructors to conduct these courses. These coursos may 
be of a strictly professional nature, or, as often happens, they 
assume a merely popular-lecture character. This is often due to 
the necessity of having a sufficiently large group to meet the 
expense incident to offering a courao at a distance from the uni¬ 
versity It is obvious that such courses cannot meet the needs of 
tie teachers except in a general cultural sense, iloroovcr, 
teachers often desire the opportunity of taking courses under 
certain instructors of established reputation, and it is often ira- 
possihle for such instructors to offer courses outside the nnivoraity. 

3 2 [ 4911 
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As a consequence the more inexperienced instnictora do the field 
work. This le not always for the best interests ofi the matured 
and experienced teachere who constitute the majority of those 
desiring extension courses. 

It may be of interest to state the manner in which the problem 
is solved in a certain institution: 

The Institute of Education is the name of the extension depart¬ 
ment of the School of Education of New York University. It serves 
the teachers who live at such distances from the city as make it 
impossible to attend the afternoon sessions h^d at the University. 
During the past school year ninety-nine different courses were 
offered in the field with a total of three thousand, one hundred 
sixteen students enrolled. The centers served were as follows: 
in the State of Arizona, (Mesa); in Connecticut, (Bridgeport and 
New Haven); m Massachusetts, (North Adams); m New Jersey, 
(Asbury Park, Bayonne, Belmar, East Orange, Elizabeth, Free¬ 
hold, Glen Ridge, Irvington, Jersey City, Millbum, Morristown, 
Montclair, North Bergen, NorUi Plainfield, Orange, Paterson, 
Phillipshurg, Red Bank, Rutherford, South Orange, Summit, 
Toma River, Trenton, and Union City); in New York, (Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Central lalip, Kings Park, Mount Vernon, Potsdam, 
Spring Valley, Utica, White Plains, and Yonkers) ; in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, (Allentown, Bloomaburg, Easton, Hanover, and Pottsville) 
There was also a center conducted in Seoul, Korea. 

The plan under which courses are offered in the field lb based 
solely upon the viewpoint of offering courses which carry the same 
degree credit as when offered in the School of Education in New 
York City. In order to accomplish this end, the courses m the 
field are identical with those offered in the School Of even more 
importance is the fact that courses in the field are taught by the 
same instructors who teach them in the School of Education. 
Each faculty member carries os a part of bis teaching load one 
or more extension course. In other words, there is no separate 
faculty group whose chief work lies in the extension field. The 
reasons for this arrangement are obvious, While a separate group 
of the instructors in the colle^ate division could properly conduct 
the collegiate extension courses of the University, it would not 
be possible so to conduct extension coursfes of a School of Educa- 
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tion The student bodj^ of the latter courses la composed of 
mature individuals, usually teachei-s of experience. If tlie courao 
they undertake is a special nietlioda course, they wish as instructor 
an experienced teacher. He must be one whoso practical experi- 
oiice and whose position iu the field of education enable him to 
bring the best and latest of educational thought in his subject. 
It is these two factors of identical course and instructor that have 
goyemed the success of the work of the Institute of Education. 
In some rare instances, courses have been conducted at such 
distances from tbe University as would make it impossible for 
a faculty member to teach them. In such case, the coin so is 
conducted by an individual whoso ability would niako him (jligiblo 
for faculty membership, and who has studied in the School of 
Education the course he teaches as an oxtenaioii course. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the courses of the 
Institute are not extension courses in tbe genorally accepted sense 
of that term. The popular impression of “extension work” is 
of something that is distinctly less valuable in an academic souse 
than work “m residence.” In fact, the tendency in academic 
circles is to admit, condescendingly, that extension work is useful 
in exposing the unfortunates who can command no better to a 
faint imitation of the “cultural advantages” of a college education, 
but to grant it no serious place iu the respectable society of 
American educational institutions Ho ono would deny that the 
earlier practices of extension teaching merited the most severe 
criticism. Extension courses were seniipropiiotary, the instruc¬ 
tors receiving either all or the lion^a share of the income as a 
means of eking out an otherwise utterly inadequate aalary. College 
administrators have used the opportunities for extension teaching 
as nn argument for preventing salary increases, and for this reason 
have not been averse to unlimited privateering on the part of their 
faculties. Under this system, tho greatest miinl)cr of classes, 
and the largest classes, have been secured by the instructor who 
was willing to make himself popular at the expense of the rigid 
maintenance of academic standards. The financial rownrds of 
such popularity weie so great that tho temptation was woU-nurli 
irresistible lender this poi'nieions system, extension departments 
lapsed into deserved disrepute. 
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Tlie Institute of Education has been founded uj>on the convic* 
tion that, intrinsically, there was no magic in location when it 
came to the effective training of teachers* It was believed that 
the essentials of an honest college course were an able, sympathetic, 
and diligent instructor, reasonably adequate materials of instruc¬ 
tion, and serious-minded, earnest students, and that these essen¬ 
tials could be combined into a satisfactory educational aituation 
wherever they happened to come together. To assure that the 
attitude of th© instructor should b© the same whether he met his 
class within the walla of a university or outside those walla, the 
proprietary element of the traditional extension p^lan was elimin- 
Hted. Teaching in the field was made a regular part of the duty 
of the instruotor, for which he i^ceived a regular and stated 
compensation, which did not vary with the size of his classes. 
Moreover, if his popularity was such that many calls came for 
him from the field, his program of intramural teaching was corre¬ 
spondingly reduced, thus doing away with the bonus system The 
problem of providing the materials of instruction presented the 
greatest difficulties. Certain courses cannot be given properly 
in the field because of the lack of proper naaterials. Courses 
requiring elaborate laboratory material, or extensive or rare biblio- 
graphical resources obviously cannot be given properly apart from 
these facilities. Fortunately, however, in the training of teachers, 
the richest store of instruction material comes from the classroom. 
The best professional courses in the field of education are those 
that are, in a real sense, laboratory courses, in which the labora¬ 
tory is the teacher’s own classroom, out of whieli vital problems 
are brought for class discussion, and into which theories and sug¬ 
gestions derived from the coll^^ course go for the most rigid 
test imaginable, application under actual working conditions. 
Obviously, under these conditions, neither the elaborate physical 
inaohinery nor the rarifled academic atmosphere of a university 
establishment are necessary for thoroughly adequate educational 
achievement in many important fields in the professional training 
of teachers. 

The necessity of students with a serious attitude toward the 
work of the courses caused difficrulty in the beginning, since one 
of the most unfortunate results of the proprietary system of 
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extension teaching had been to accustom the fltiidents to a depreci¬ 
ated academic coinage. A campaign of education wns iieccKsary 
to show them that better thinga could bo accomphsliod and -were 
expected. This resulted in a temporaiy reduction of registration, 
and, in a few cases, the abandonment of courses. As soon as the 
new idea became understood, however, it became evident that 
there were, m any community, a large group of teachers willing 
to contribute enthusiastically everything of which they wore 
capable to the work of a course, in order that they might get the 
greatest possible benefit out of it. The imanimons testimony of 
the instructors engaged in field work is that the students tend to 
be less tolerant of slipshod instruction than stiidonta in rosidcnco; 
that they demand, and consequently get, more than similar classes 
at the university. 

The Institute of Education cannot grant degrees, but since the 
courses it offers are given under the conditions above outlined, 
New York University accepts these courses toward its degrees, 
both baccalaureate and graduate. In order to secure these degrees, 
however, all persons must complete the residence requirement of 
the School of Education. This requirement may be met by attend¬ 
ing the School of Education for a period of one academic year. 
For such students who find it impossible to withdraw from their 
positions for a whole year, the residence requirement may be met 
witliout interrupting their professional cnieer by attending tlio 
Summer School. Four summer terms, taken within a period of 
five years, are equivalent to one year of residence. 

For the ambitious teacher who wishes professional advance¬ 
ment, but who must shoulder obligations of such a nature as makes 
it impossible to leave her work and attend a University, the ex¬ 
tension courses pave the way to a degree by permitting her, even 
though living at a distance, to fulfill all but the residcuco require¬ 
ment. Then, in a few summers sho has the coveted degree In 
all localities whether lar^ or small, theio are to be found teachers 
with a passionate desire for learning for its own sake and who 
let no opportunity pass for individual professional improvement, 
irrespective of the returns it may ensuns. Another gioup consists 
of teachers of splendid teaching experience whoso chaiicG of 
advancement is contingent upon tho taking of certain couraee 
3 ? * 
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cavrying degree credit. The teaehets of this latter group are 
giving efficient service in their present positions and in some 
instances it seems wasteful to place them in other positions merely 
"becaiise of a univeiaity coiirse or two. But if the teacher of an 
olementaiy grade desired to give her best service in this group, 
it would still be advisable for her to do such advance study as 
seemed applicable to her held. On the other hand, many teachers 
■who take courses for only the credits for their particular needs, 
find the experience not unpleasant^ and continue to take courses 
until they hud a degree withm atnkii^ distance. 

It should be understood the Institute of Education does not 
initiate the giving of extension couraes. Neither does it desire 
to duplicate or compete with the work of other educational institu¬ 
tions. "Where it can offer courses which supplement work already 
given, or cooperate with ag^oies having similar objectives, it offers 
its aervicea. Where a center of some size ia conducted, several 
institutions often give courses in which they may be said to 
specialize 

The usual procedure govemmgj the opening of a course is as 
follows: A supenutendent of schools, or some other responsible 

educational authority in the community, writes, making known 
his needs. Lists of courses with instructors and the days of the 
week upon which they are available are sent him If he finds 
courses listed that satisfy his requirements, arrangements for 
the oiganization of the courses are completed. The minimum 
number of students for the course is established; this depends 
upon the travel zone wifdiin. whwdi the community lies. The 
students' fees are the same as for courses taken at the School of 
Education. In the administration of the financial budget of the 
Institute, the desire is to cover instructional cost, travel expenses, 
and the proportionate overhead charges of the University, which 
latter are apportioned to the registration in the extension classes. 
It is with this in mind that travel zones have been established 
within which minimum, regiatratioim are fixed according to the 
distance from New York City In no instance is a course offered 
for a lump sum irrespective of the number of students enrolled. 
With a definite number approximately thirty students required 
before a course may be offered, it migbt seem that only commuiii- 
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tiea of a considerable population could tab advaiitagti of Gstcnsioii 
courses. To meet tins probloin, studies have been luudo of gnmpa 
of smaller conununities whicli aro located witlun a abort distuiRo 
of oach other. With the many bus lines serving the small iocali' 
tiea, it is often possible to present a course in a amall center and 
have teachers travel to this center from nearby townfl. It is thus 
seen that practically any teacher wishing to undertake advanced 
study in education may secure this opportunity, irrespective of 
the locality in ■which she is teaching. 

Here then is a problem of social adjustment for which an 
adequate solution is offered. Moreover, it is a solution of the 
needs of the individual. For the teacher who must remain on the 
job, a way is open for as miicli advanced professional training aa 
she desires. 



THE SUMMER SCHOOL— 

A RESPECTABLE ACADEMIC INSTITUTIOK 

MILTON B. LOOMIS 
New York University 

The purpose of thU discussion is to present for comment and 
cntioiem certain problems arising in the development of summer 
schools all over the country. 

The purpose and function of the summer school have changed. 
It has ceased to he a device for tiding academic weaklings over the 
storms of the regular academic year. It has ceased to be merely 
an exponent of the Chautauqua idea, through which a smattering 
of the benefits of the higher education may be extended in demor¬ 
alizingly sugar-coated iorm to those excluded from the inner 
circle by reason of limited intellect or pocketbook. It has become, 
or is fast becoming, a senous and integral part of the solid 
program of higher education of almost all of the important colleges 
and universities of the country. It differs from the rest of the 
program chiefly in tho fact that it is under administrative control 
separate from the other parts of these educational institutions. 
Even this difference fades into insignificance in those places where 
the quarter system is in operation, and the summer school becomes 
merely one of the four quarters of the academic year. 

Summer schools, however, still suffer from their traditions. 
Questions are still raised as to the academio integrity of the work 
of summer schools, and the value of such work in comparison with 
that of the regular year. These questions would not have practical 
importance if they were raised merely to disturb the serene confi¬ 
dence of summeT-school administrators in tho soundness and 
solidness of their work. They assume vital signifioance, however, 
and must be answered, when the summer school begins to present 
to academic faculties and boards of trustees candidates for degrees 
whose collegiate experience has been in the summer school alone. 
The numbers of these candidates is annually increasing, chiefly 
among the educators and teachers in the public schools, who come 
to the summer school as their only practicable means of contact 
with college and university life, and who, when they have by long- 
sustained effort fulfilled the stated requirements, properly ask for 
the usual recognition in the form of a degree. If their work, 

Mi>81 
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because it baa been done in the summer, lacks tbat intangible 
quality of Boundnees, ot that magic po-wer -which, in popular fancy, 
is ascribed to a college education, then they should, in fairness, 
b© denied. If, on the other hand, the work of the summer measures 
up, by every reasonable standard, to that of the rest of the year, 
then, also in fairness, it should receive equal recognition. 

The education which one may receive by attendance at summer 
school IB said to be deficient, first, because a desirable continuity 
and logical orderliness of instruction is impossible when one is 
subjected to education during only a few -weeks of the year, no 
matter how intensive that education may be while it lasts. This 
argument loses much of its weight as it is applied to the profes¬ 
sional training of teachers. If their summer-school instruction 
be of the right kind, both practical and scholarly, it will carry 
over into, and function throughout, the intervening year i n a way 
that no amount of “education” disassociated from active profes¬ 
sional interests could possibly do, Moreover, the teaching and 
supervisory activities of students of education will give meaning 
and vitality to their summer study, so that while it be discontin¬ 
uous, it -will be none the less lastingly valuable. 

Whether logical orderliness is possible, either in winter or 
surQ-mer, in the be-wildering array of topics presented in the 
curriculum of the modem university is a question which might 
bo argued. Whatever the possibilities of the situation, however, 
it must be remembered that logic, as applied to a curriculum or 
course of study, is a relative and individual matter. The tendency 
is too general to build an educational pattern, based on logic and 
a highly developed sense of order, and to jam all comers into tbat 
pattern, whether or not they need tliat particular conformation. 
This habit has done as much as any other forco to incronse the 
race of “credit hunters.” They become con-vinced by experience 
that the process of acquiring a degree has no intrinsic values for 
them. The deg^ree itself has value, and they proceed to acquire 
it in the easiest and quickest way. To the extent, however, that 
specific curricular requirements are desirable or necessary, they 
may be, and are, enforced as rigidly in summer schools as in 
other divisions of the universities. The program of courses in 
the summer school includes every course that is required for 
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grRduatioii, and each fiuoh course must l)e taken before tlie student 
ia eligible for tbe d<^ee. Moreover, if the sequence in wliieli 
courses are taken is deemed important, tbat sequence can be en¬ 
forced in summer as well as in any other season. 

It is further urged agamst the validity of suimner-achool 
mstruction that it is in the hands of less well-prepared and 
leas-experienced instructora than at other times of the year 
Whatever may have been true of the past, a glance at the 
bulletin of any summer school today will promptly show 
how utterly unfounded the assumption is now. The academic 
vacation is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The college 
professor, somewhat to his own astonishment, no doubt, is 
finding that he does not hieok down under the strain of sum¬ 
mer instruction added to that of the rest of the year. He 
finds that a vacation of a month or six weeks is sufficient to main¬ 
tain his strength and vitality, and the suspicion is creeping in 
that he is not actually harder driven than other types of mortals. 
Be that as it may,,the faculties of summer schools are recruited 
from the thoroughly accredited instructors and professors, yes 
and even deans, of the regular college and univeTBity staff The 
experience of the faculty of the School of Education of New Tork 
University is probably not unique, and m that faculty it is almost 
a rule, albeit unwritten, that every profoasonal member of the 
faculty shall teach in the summer school, and anyone who wishes 
to he released asks it as a special dispensation. Furthermore, in 
the field of education, the summer stfiiool may draw into its staff 
mon and women of wide experience and great teaching ability, 
who, by reason of their profeesionaJ duties, are estopped from 
strengthening the faculty during any other part of the year. 

Another allegation to the discredit of the summer school la that 
its courses are open to any who may seek admission, regardless 
of their preparation to pursue the work, If this were true, it 
would bo a serious matter, since it is generally recognized that 
any course must be adapted to the attninments and abilities of the 
least able in the class In this connection, the experience at New 
York University may be enlightening. There it has been found 
entirely possible to apply and enforce the same requirements in 
regard to previous preparation that are in effect in the several 
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schools and colleges during the rest of the year. As a result tbero 
are no more ^'special students” m the summer than at any other 
time, and oven in those occasional instances of the admission of 
students who have not fulfilled the formal educational prorequia- 
itea, such students have been able to present convincing proof of 
an experience, which, however informal, would raalco it possible 
for them both to profit by and contribute to the courses for which 
they were allowed to register. The summer school has become 
an academic institution and plays the game according to the 
academic mles. 

T'lnally, there is a tendency to conclude, in spite of tangible and 
concrete evidence to the contrary, that summer instruction must 
be, on general principles, inferior to instruction at ofhor times 
of the year. !For one thing, there is no academic atraoaphore. 
In answer, it must be admitted that summer students are, as a 
rule, more serious than students in the regular year. In so far 
as academic atmosphere depends for its oxisteiice upon hops, 
coonslcin coats, high-powered roadsters, and other evideiicea of 
college life, the fliimmor school is at a fatal disadvantage. Summer 
social programs are difficult to organize because they are so spar¬ 
ingly patronized. Even the milder forms of dissipation, such as 
attendance upon recitals and dramatic performances, arc not 
generally indulged in. However, the librarian of any institution 
will twtify that the use of the library is much more iiUcnsivo in 
summer that at any other time, in proportion to the number of 
students enrolled. If academic atmosphere, ns that term is prac¬ 
tically understood in most institutions, were n prerequisite for a 
degree, the summer candidate would bo properly denied 

Furthermore, it is felt that tlio enervating summer climate of 
all but the most favorably located of our summor Bclioola, must 
have a deteriorating effect upon tho educational product of the 
summer school. As far as is known, no research has been emtered 
upon to determine the effect of cliraato upon scholarship Exces¬ 
sive heat is frequently an excuse rfltbor than a reason for inac¬ 
tivity, mental or physical. Physical discomfort resulting from 
iiuduG summer heat may often bo entirely forgotten iii tho 
interest of a ]oh of work that is to be done Wlintover may be the 
theoretical nssumptions, the fact remains tliafc the faculties of 
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flummer gchoola are praotioallj unanimous in their statementa 
that more and better wk la aocompliahed in the siumner term 
than in other terms during the year, and that, in their opinion, 
a point of credit earned in aimnaer ia of more real value than 
a point earned in other terms. 

The summer schools of the country are performing a service 
that ia of enormous social value. They are presenting oppor¬ 
tunities for real educational advancement to thousands of persons, 
to whom the universities would be otherwise closeii The cur¬ 
ricula, faculties, and requirementa of the summer schools are ad¬ 
vancing stop by atep with the advancements in other divisions of 
the colleges and universities. Full and generous recognition of 
their work will come, not by reason of argument or defense, but 
as a necessary result of the integrity of the work they are doing, 



IITQUIRT 

1. Does Society need more state teacher-tenure hwsf 

The basis for the following generalizations upon the subject of 
teacher-tenure laws, and their effect where such laws exist, and the 
conditions prevailing where there arc not such laws is limited to 
the scope of the writer’s personal observations on the subject while 
serving in public-school supervisory capacities in two different 
states—Massachusetts', which has tenure laws; and Vermont, 
which has no tenure laws. 

Ill Massachusetts, a teacher who serves in the same school 
system for two years, and then is reelected for a third year, 
becomes a permanent tea(dier in the system until he reaches the 
age of retirement, resigns, or is dismissed for conduct unbecoming 
a teacher. The last named condition very rarely ocouf'*; the most 
frequent cause for ttrmination of a teacher’s service being resig¬ 
nation, in order to marry, or to accept a more remunerative or 
dosiiable situation. The next most common cause of teachers’ 
leaving the service is that of reaching the legal age for retirement 
Quito a number continue until then, sometimes serving even a 
part or all of the several years between the legal retirement age, 
and the compulsory retirement age. We have observed in this 
state a feeling of security or permanency of occupation which is 
very pei’ceptibly reflected in better classroom teaching, and a more 
active and sincere participation m the out-of-sehool life of the 
pupils, and in the civic, leligious, and social life of the community. 

Is this not ]ust what society needs fiom these publie-scliool 
teachers, who are regarded in their communities ns exponents of 
the cultural, higher life, made possible through a liberal education 
and cultivated talents ? It appears to the writer that this la what 
the social organism needs and wants We have not noticrnl any 
slacking in effort of those teachers who have already como 
into tenure Most teachers who are under tenure regard it, we 
believe, as an obligation which they owe to society to give of tlioir 
best to their work. 

Xn Vermont there is noticeable, even among the veteran 
teachers, a constant feeling of inseeuriiy in their positions The 
whim and caprice of their school board, or of the pubho, may 
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Bsa&rt itself any yeaT and cut abort wbat -would otherwise be a 
period of years of fruitful service This handicap of uncertainty 
of tenure, which is, we believe, present where there are no tenure 
laws, saps the ontliusiasm of the teachers for their work, and may 
have a tendency to create among them a feeling of unrest, both of 
which are mimical to the welfare of the school system 

The weigbi, of the argument, then, would seem to be consider¬ 
ably in favor of wisely constructed teacher-tenure laws, not go 
much for the benefit of the teachers themselves as for the improve- 
naent of the instructioiL in the schools, and their general progress, 
which can. beat be furthered by a continuity of service of well- 
trained, capable teachers. 

Geouge S. Goouell 
Superintendent of Schools 
Hartford, Vermont 

2. A safety patrol system providing for patrol of pupils at 
street crossings near school buildings in the morning, during the 
noon hour, and after school seems to be rather popular in some 
cities. Where such a system jb employed, its supporters claim 
a reduction m the number of accidents Whai w the sociological 
justification for s\ich a system? 

To justify an activity as pert of the curriculum,^ such activity 
must unquestionably have educative value j that is, it must aid m 
adapting the child to his euvironmont. Accidents occur because 
of inadequate adaptation. 

Under a patrol system where individuals are protected in their 
various activities and responses such as crossing the street, waiting 
for traffic and the like, responsibility for accidents passes from the 
individual to the patrol officer The felt need of the individual 
IS lessened and the educative situation becomes less potent for 
the mosses. Individual safety practices do not impiove to any 
marked degree as the individual becomes more dependent and 
passive. The patrol system may serve as a protection but not as 
education. 

^ The term "ctimculum” as used here raenna the omnibus which cames all the 
educative aituationB to which the pupils have ooeasion to respond Tbeso 
Bituationa may be grouped under four heads (1) courao of study; (2) method, 
(3; school and class organizatioo and managenoent, nnd (4) uieaaurement 
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A pupil-patrol system as organized in one school or city may 
be comparable in many respects with the adult police syatom, 
which has never been hated among the important ediicational 
agencies of a community. Police officers provide social control 
Iftigely through force; not through education. The truth of this 
statement would be. evident if police control were removed. Edu¬ 
cation involves improved social behavior functioning in (he form 
of proper habits and attitudes. 

But one will ask, does not safety patrol develop leadership and 
provide excellent training? It will be seen that the answer to 
this question depends upon whether the patrol organization 
attempts to have the child function as an adult or ns a child. For 
n boy to be placed in a situation intended for au adult, m which 
ho cannot ho successful because of immaturity or lack of training, 
is most unfortunate For him to bo ready to serv'o and to find 
himself unable provides training clearly objectionable. 

The pupil-patrol idea is not now. Some years ago m a city 
of tho hliddle West a patrol system was operative as an activity 
in each school A study of the organization at one of these schools 
revealed both social advantages and social objections Small 
children were protected at street crossings and wore being cared 
for admirably by older boys who acted as patrols. The school was 
not situated in a congested district, but the street in front of tlio 
building was extensively used for traffic No accidents to children 
weie leported for the year either during patrol or at other tunes. 
Most of the automobile and truck drivers responded to the <lirec- 
tions of these boys acting as junior police Others, however, 
ignored the hoys and the authoiity invested in them Roinetimrs 
boys wore obliged to piotcct themselves by dodging tho vchielca. 

On the other hand, pupils on duty often nssiimo aiitlioiity which 
would not be tolerated in adults, as shown by their treatment of 
children who lesent their orders and insults They like to be 
in authority but are not sufficiently mature to use good jiidgment 

The answer to our question seems to depend on whether the 
patiol organization attempts to have the child function as nn 
adult, acting as junior police, or ns a child in a minntiirc social 
environment If the question submitted, were to refer to pupil 
patrol withm a school building, or on school playgrounds only, 
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our answer would be quite different "Obviously the fiohool ia not 
designed to prepare for a society that lies apart from it” * The 
sdiool should not attempt to equip children for adult life by 
impoamg upon them adult functions. Pupil patrol where boys 
must attempt to control traffic iu connection with their other duties 
and aetiyities ia one form of pupil activity which should not be 
included m the eumculum. Other forms of school organiaatiou, 
such as the Bo-called “School City,*’ or “School State,” where 
children attempt to function as adults, are not appropriate for 
the school. Their short duration where introduced confirms this 
conclusion. 

It is normal activity for children to form committees under 
adult direction and reaponaibihty to assist smaller children' across 
streets at dangerous crossings and to engage in a variety of acHv- 
ities that are clearly within the range of child ability and eitperi- 
ence. These activitiee must he considered as part of the lofcnl 
educational process and used for the further education of the pnr- 
ticipants. Pupil participation of this hind is a most effective 
and economical factor m education ® Before organizing a new 
pupil activity, one should determine that the proposed activity 
lies well within the experience of the children. The form which 
such organization takes should he determined by the needs of the 
group, or by the particular school. 

“ E George Payne, and L. C Sohroeder, Hedlh and Sajety ^n the Cur- 
ncvlum (New Yorlc, The American Yiewpomt Soeicty, 1925), p 180 

* Jbtd, ch. nv. 



RESEAECH PROJECTS AOT METHODS IE EDUCA 
TIOEAL SOCIOLOGY 

Editorial Nora. It m deit^ned to make Ihie deparlmnl a cleantm howe jar 
(1) xTiformatvm about current research projects qf interest ic edueaitonai aonologif, 
ond (2) for <Aeas unlk reference, to reaearch meUiotU ond iechmQues in tins field. 
Readers are urged to report projects and suggestions oa to methods of research 
This department desvres to encourage and shmutale cooperation in reaeareh 

EUaEAiaOH PEOJECTS AT STATE TEAOHEE8 COIiLEQBj ST. CLOUD, 
^ MINITBBOTA ^ 

Studies of sotndl opinions of teachers college students. A. teat 
of certain social opinions Las be^ devised that should have a reli¬ 
ability coefficient of about .9+ by the Brown prophecy lormuJae 
The validity of the pencil and paper test will bo cheeked with 
carefully arranged opportunities for voting moral support, voting 
and giving money, and arguments and talks, and by trying the 
test on different groups. It la then proposed to survey a sample 
of teachers college students and to measure changes in opinions 
made in a beginning sociology course using experimental and 
control groups. Several preliminaiy experiments have been under¬ 
taken to find the weaknesses in the procedure and plans are now 
completed for carrying out the final experiment. 

An exploratory study of efficimt and inefficient ways of inters 
xriewing school children. The students in an eVective course are 
making a number of interviews with problem and normal children, 
analyzing these interviews, and attempting to list the successful 
procedures. At present this study seems to be too full of variables 
to be rigidly gciontifio Some interesting case studios, however, 
are being obtained. Social adjustment interviews are being 
attempted and the behavior ratings before and after these intei- 
views are being kept. 

Discussion group method of conducting class periods in soci¬ 
ology. Each student recites to his fellows every day. Checking 
has shown this to be practically as efficient as the traditional dis¬ 
cussion method. This procedure provides laboratory practice in 
cooperation. 


* Under the direction of Professor Leslie D Zclony, department of sociology 
3 3 [507] 
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A STUD'S 05 SOCIODOQIOAl. TECHNIQUES 

Various preseatfltioiis of methods of social investigation and 
research are being prepared by a number of the younger -workers 
in this field and 'will be combined m a volume which is to be 
published under the caption of Sodological Techniques, 

Professor Erie F. Yo'uug of the TJniversity of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia will present a chapter on the interview. Clifford E. Shaw, 
research sociologist, of the Illinois Institute for luvemle Eesearch, 
will contribute a chapter on the group interview in sociological 
research. Professor Einst Krueger of the department of sociology 
of Vandeihilt University will present a discussion of the life 
history or personal document. Professor Young will add a chapter 
on the sociological use of case records of social agencies. Mr. 
Shaw will contribute an additional chapter on the child’s own 
story. 

The clinical study of the child in its sociological aspects will 
he discussed by Professor Waltei E. Eeckleas of Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity. Professor Krueger will also discuss the study of problems 
of the family. Dr. Dorothy Swaine Thomas will contribute a 
chapter on the statistical and case study methods in sociological 
research. Dr. Thomas has recently been appointed research 
associate of the Institute of Child Welfare Keaearoh and assistant 
professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Professor Reckless will contribute an additional chapter on the 
natural history approach to the study of social change 

Professor Frederic HI. Thrasher of the department of educa¬ 
tional sociology of Kow York University will discuss the study of 
social groups, particularly with reference to methods of studying 
the gang. The study of social institutions with emphasis upon 
the mission, as a type will be contnbuted by Professor L Guy 
Brown of Ohio Wesleyan University. The chapter on the study 
of the community in its larger aspects will be contributed by 
Professor Harvey W Zorbaugh of the Kew York University 
School of Education who will also discuss the study of the com¬ 
munity in its local aspects 

The emphasis in this collection of materials will be placed upon 
practical and concrete problenas in making scientific studies rather 
than upon the theoretical aspects of such procedures 



READERS' DISGUSSIOE" 

Er>iTontAL Noth This deparlmeiKl ts desnrnet^ to be an open forum wheiein 
free expreeaton mil bs encourai/ed upon all quesHon. the field o/The Journal 

Any n&w field of knowledge should expect to find iUelf suhjeoted 
to the closest scrutiny when it attempts to force itself into tho 
already overcrowded curriculum, of the present <iay college.^ 
Possibly at no time in the history of education has it been quite 
flO difficult for a new subject to find a place for itself, or to main¬ 
tain Its security as at present It is, indeed, fortunate that many 
and severe tests are applied to new fields, for in so doing tho 
curriculum is made stronger by being protected from inferior 
subject matter, and tho new subject is compelled to define its 
functions and to discover its techniques as well as to present its 
materials find it is theieby strengthened. 

Some interesting difiorentiationa and relationships are pointed 
out in E. George Payne's editorial m the January number of 
The JouRNAi,. The differentiation of tho field ot educational 
sociology with reference to ediumtional psychology suggests tho 
close relationships between the fields and yet formulates the con¬ 
tributions which tho field of educational sociology must make to 
develop completeness of understanding of the school’s problems 
and school procedure. Educational sociology is fuiidaraentally 
concerned with the problems of social adjustment through the 
means of education, defined both m terms of school and of extra- 
school procedures, and research in this field requires teclmiqiies 
which may he different from those of educational psychology or 
from any other field of social science As a science it holds to 
tho techniques of science, hut these must be used, and are used, 
in ways to discover the solutions of prohloms of soei.il adiustinent 
which are different from the problems and ways of educational 
psychology, economies, history, and other social scionoes As 
Payne explicitly points out, educational sociology has tlio capacity 
to attain its ends It has busied itself with acciuniilations of 
data through investigations by means of adequate techniquea and 
interpretations of the results of such research in terms of the 

^ Diacusaion by Henry L Fntehott, professor of sociology, Southorn Methodist 
UniverBity, DaUas, Texas 
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needs of society. Payne reminds us that ^‘the possibilities for 
the developinont of a seienc© are unlimited/' and the extent of 
the held of educational sociology, as well as the number and kinds 
of techniques to be used, are as yet unfathomed. 

There is considerable discussion at the present time concerning 
the relative merits of the statistical and case methods of research. 
One writer refers to the case methods as “spectaculaj: but question* 
able/’ ® while Burgess whole-heartedly defends the case method as 
a means of research insisting that “it must be noted that the case 
study as a method is a distinctly di:fferent technique from that of 
statistics and with its own eritena of excellence.” ® Burgess and 
many others in the field of educational sociology, sociology, and 
educational psychology doubtless agi’ee that both of these tech¬ 
niques and many others are to be used effectively in attacking the 
problems of this and of other fields. 

Very interesting application of other techniques in research 
in educational sociology has heen made by Thrasher in his study 
of the gang, and this research su^ests the extension of some such 
application of techniques to a study of the influence of home upon 
the life of the child. A great deal has been written concerning the 
family, but little or nothing has been done toward understanding, 
through adequate scientific research, the problems of the home 
as an educational institution in this complex period of civ¬ 
ilization. The home is Beeking as never before a better 
understanding of the child's nature and needs and everywhere is 
attempting to understand the factors end forces which influence 
the child from birth throu^ adolescence, and it is possible to 
obtain data in this previously closed field because parents are 
now willing to reveal family relationships to outside study in 
order to secure the assistance they need. Educational sociology 
may very well join, hands with the child guidance group in answer¬ 
ing this definite and serious desire of the home for a.8ai8tance in 
an earnest effort to solve its problems, and doubtless such research 
would enhance the great value of the data obtained in the study 
of gangs and other group life of children. 

* Slawson, The Delinqu&nt Boy, p 7. 

■ Burgesa, *'StatUtica and Case Studies," in SoaoZoffy and Social E^earch, 
xii, 2, Kov-Dec. 1027, p. 120. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Prtnciples of Bducaiional Sociology; An Outhne, by E. Q-eorge 
Payne. Kew York: l^ew York University Press Book Store, 
1928, 169 pages. 

The lustrory that lies back of the writing of a book, wo\ild undoubtedly be 
significaot, if revealed Payne in his reviecd OtUhne of the principles of educa* 
tional sociology gives us the story of the early development of n book m the 
making in the preface Since 1910 Professor Payno, who at that time was fresh 
from hifl graduate study in Germany, began teaching a course designated as 
educational sociology at Harris Teachers College Since that lime Iho Oulhne 
has been used by ten different institutions 

What IB the view held by Professor Payne m theOu/hne/ Ho dofincs educational 
sociology as the new science which describes and explains the institutions, social 
forma, social groups, social processes, in which or through winch the individual 
gams and organizes lua experiences This makes the subject matter of this new 
science cover the wide range of social organization from the primary nssocialions 
to the more impersonal relationships of society m general It docs not make 
education a melange It reduces tho educational concopts and procedure to one 
based upon the fundamental laws of social evolution and democratic theory. 
Biology, psychology, and sociology are all basic to this conception Tho Oitlhm 
IS not sociology, nor applied sociology, but is a functional approach to social hfo 
(social organization) as it affects the higher and best development of personality. 
The scientific viewpoint and technique arc held fundamental to now rcscarohcs 
in tho development and carrying out of this conccplton of educational sociology 

In the organization of the OvlltM which will soon eventuate into a book, three 
chapters of which already appear in completed form, one discovers tho mHuonce of 
Cooley's classification of social organisation into primary nnd secondary groups. 
The school is treated as but one of the many booibI and educative agencies of the 
community, it being the converging point and the coordinator of these cducntivo 
agencies. 

There is a vital need and place for this or any other 0-uthne in winch there la a 
serious attempt to chscover and formunlnte the principles of the social approach 
to educotion in a democratic society 

Benjamin Floto Stalcdp 

Cultural Bducaiion: A study of Social Origins and Develop¬ 
ment, by Charles A. Ellwood New York: Century Com¬ 
pany, 1927, 267 pages. 

The setting up of a theory of the development of human society is a major 
undertaking and may represent the work of a lifetime Professor Ellwood, alter 
teaching a course m cultural nnthropology at tho University of Missouri for 
twenty years, evolves his theory of human social evolution, and presents it under 
the title of Cvllural Education 

This book of moderate proportions contains nineteen chapters, the first five are 
devoted to setting forth the point of view, tho nature of, tho slagee of, and tho 
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theories of the causes of cultural evolutwn, while tho teraammg chaptsrs trace 
the cultural development of tools, food, agriculture, war, clothing, housing, the 
fine arts, property, the family, law and government, morality, religion, education, 
and aoiencQ Professor Ellwood defines culture as the concept^making process 
and concept using among human groups This then puts culture on a psychologi¬ 
cal basis, whether it is concerned with the formation of new eocial habits and 
ptacticea or with tool making and the production of goods. The treatment of 
ouUural evolution is synthetic in that it gives due consideration to the physical, 
biological, and the economic factors that enter into and tend to direct the course of 
social evolution To Professor ETlwood cultural development is the strongest and 
chief determinant in aocml evolution. 

Such a splendid exposition of this thesis places the author high upon the list 
of the cultural theorists Further, the book represents a careful piece of writing 
and scholarly research It is a worthy contribution to the increasing number of 
new hooks by the younger group o-f sociologists 

BaNJAMIN Flotp Stalcup 

Social Differentiation, by Cecil Clare Worth, University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1926, 343 
pages. 

Among the recent books that have fallen in the hands of the vmter and which 
have challenged attention ia one which lies m the field of general sooiology and 
forms an approach to the study of social psychology by Professor North of Ohio 
State University on Social Ihf/erenttaiton The various social sciences have 
contributed through the latest scientific researches to this searching attempt to 
^‘analyze the nature and significance of social differences " In this study Professor 
North IB also trying to evaluate the relative significance of the biological factors 
as against the onviroDrnental determiDants And the third phase of the study is 
concerned with the need of a more "rational and intelligent control of sociol 
differences" 

Briefly the organization of the book falls into four mam divisions* Part I, the 
nature and kmda of social diffeiences These being differences in function, rank, 
culture, and interest; Part II, the biological factom of age, sox, race, and individual 
variations and social differences; Part III, the social factors m the creation of the 
privileged classes, accommodation, and the acquisition of traits and theperpfetuation 
of socibI differences, Part IV, social differentiation nnd social propess, over- 
specialization, social control, and democracy. 

The Bignificance of social differentiation for social institutions is most important 
It sets up a high degree of mteidependence and interactions and thus becomes the 
foundalion of the social process of society. Through this social difierentiation the 
individual finds a larger opportunity for the expression of personaUty. But a 
society in which the finest expression, of the individual rights of mankind on the 
basis of merit and worth of the mdividual is oa yet but a dream of the democrat 
The wny has been opened. Progress has been made The school is the mam 
hope of the future, According to the author, the spread of universal mtclligeace 
and understanding is the only method of elimination of special privilege which 
has in a large measure shaped the direotiQiioC social diftercntiation 
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The book )b scientifically wntten Careful citations nre mrule to the Almost 
mexhauatible literature of tho social sciences, and with an easy reidablo stylo 
the volume is highly commended to the student and the general reader One 
puts the book away with a feeling that a difficult performanco has been well done 

Benjamin Floyd Stalgop 

Race Contact, by E. E. Muntz. New York: The Century Com¬ 
pany, 1927, xiv, 407 pages. 

In no field of human knowledge are scientific men more active at the present 
time than in the field of the social acicncca. Tine interest la manifest in the largo 
number of books appearing m the field Among the recent careful studies that 
have appeared is Race Conlacl by Professor E E Muntz of New York University 
This book 13 the first attempt to provide a comprehensive and soicutific study 
of the social, economic, and political conseqncncca of asaociation between races 
of varying cultural development. Dr. Muntz has limited Ins discussion to the 
fundamental aspects of race contacts m the association between the European 
races as roprosentmg tho moat advanced and tho Amenoan Indiana, Pacific 
Islnndars, and Africans os representing more primitivo and backward people* 
Particular attention is given to the changing life conditions, tho effect upon the 
family and political life, the advantages and disadvantcigos according to Iho 
respeotivo groups as a result of tho association and to tho survival of inferior 
culture 

Tho limit of this review makes it impossible to cover tho list of topics treated in 
this highly readable and mtercslmg book It is clear bo tho reviewer, however) 
that the volume will appeal to a large variety of people, that it is particularly 
interesting to the teacher and the school superintendent and that ib will servo 
03 a valuable textbook for the college teacher Tho book represents extensive 
reading, careful research, and vigorous presentation Tho readers of Tna 
JouHNAL will find the book immensely valuable m enlarging their point of view 
on problems basic to educational reconstruction and to tho solution of their 
practical everyday educational problcraB 

E dsOROB Pa,VWG 

The South Africans, by Sarah Gertrude Milliu. Loiidou: Couatablo 
and Co., Ltd., 1927, 280 pages. 

Time was when European observerfl looked to America os a social laboratory 
m which all manner of social innovationa were tried, and m which social in¬ 
stitutions, human traits, etc , could be seen in their raw state and as they developed 
without the regulating "dead hand" of tho past. Today America is perhaps the 
most complex combination of sociological situations that exists, and we nausl 
look elsewhere for our social laboratory. 

South Africa, known to us vaguely as the home of ostriches, gold, diamonds 
Boers, and pessimistic novels, iirovides just this spectacle of social organizalioi 
developing from the raw within the memory of those now alive It furtlici 
presents the spectacle of a country developing under modern social conditiona 
within the period of nationalisms, within the railway and inotor-vohicle age 
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and with the wideat variety or sooiaj fonns at the start. Here is a laad ae- 
cesaible by aea only, barring occasional transcontinental airplane journeys of late, 
aeveutcen days by steamer from Europe. Wittnu an area equal to a fourth of the 
United States are found piLitutive Bushmen, pastoral Zulus, Boer pioneers, 
eompact settletnents of Britishers, mining towns that have grown with a rush, 
deserts, prairies, etc Barring the Boers, who came early, and the Kafflia who 
arrived from Central Africa a cimtuiy ngo, practically all the elementa of the 
South African population have come since 1S70 Most of them have come to 
South Africa einoe ISfH) 

Mrs, Millm, herself a South African, has not only the keen eye and mmd o! the 
sociologist to see the social problems and the social interactions; she has the 
gift of style, her detailed, accurate, and rather exhaustive study reads like a 
loscmating novel More than tbatl she has caught the flavor of life in South 
Africa' that peculiar complex of moria that makes those of us who have lived m 
South Africa love the country and the people—yes, makes us wish to return 

Every Btatement about those things that I know from actual experience while 
living in South Africa is correot; and every interpretation of them is sound Mrs 
Millm has givin an accurate picture of the land of contrasts; the land where the 
naked Kaffir children run alongside thcFullman tram as it climbs the hill slowly 
the land where the oxcart and the motor cor jostle for parking space; tile land 
where Zulu huts and mcantatioua are within sight of Durban, skyscrapers And 
in her description of the South Afncan {copies, we see partly what America 
once was and, partly, set out in atron^r, clearer relief, the problems that we as 
sociolo^ts here in America must meet. 

Mrs. MiUin’a volume is a notable Gontribution to descriptive sociology, os to 
content, os to style, and as to atrangemeni. 


Stephen G Hies 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr Ralph E Pjckett, Afisociate professor of vocational education m Neff 
York University, attended the National Vocational Education Gonfeucnce during 
the week preceding Christmas at Lob Angeles 
Profeesor J Gillette, head of the dcpnrtiDent of sociology, University of North 
Dakota, ffaa elected president of the American Sociological Society at ita recent 
meeting held m Washington Dr Gillette i& a well-knovni sociologist, hia speoitil 
field being rural sociology Hia department at North Dakota has expanded in 
the direction of education and now includes a course m educational sociology 
which Dr. Gillette teaches 

Professor J V Breitwieser of the Univereity of California who hns given courses 
ID CIVIC education and social aciencea at California, has recently accepted a 
similar position in the University of North Dakota, In connection with his work 
m psychology and sociology, he will be director of the Bummer scflaion in that 
institution, 

Mr Cecil Miller Bennett of the deportment of American history of the Senior 
High School, Bu'mingham, Alabama, aa wdl os an instructor m the summer 
session of the Alabama Folytechnio Institute, resigned his position in the middle 
of the present school year to become instructor m the School of Education, Now 
York University In connection with hii teaching, he will continue hia graduate 
study in the above mentioned Institution 
Mr Oscar S Bradshaw, who received his Ph,D in 1920 from New York 
University and who was an instructor in education m the New York City Training 
School for Teachers, has recently accepted a position m education in the School 
of Education m the University of Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma 
The Third Anputd Spring Conference of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 
under the auspicea of the Normal School and Teachers College Section of the Now 
York Society for the Experimental Study of Education will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, April 19th to 21flt. 

The editor of this division, on a recent visit to tho high school at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, found a large group of stud^ts in a class m emrent problems m Iho 
department of sooial science studying public opinion, The current issues of tho 
metropolitan dailies were used as source material If tho press can bo used in 
this fashion, the ]iidiot citizens of today have a most excellent oppoctumty of 
scientifically understanding the newspaper os it functions in the organic process 
of helping to develop public opinion For these boys and girls social scienco is ft 
living thing, and not the fomi^ foct^getling process of mastery of a textbook 
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Professor Robert A Kisaack of the department of art education of the School 
of education of New York Umveraity ia a native of the Isle of Man Profesaor 
Kiseack’s fine-art training wpa received at Wnahington University, St, Louis, 
and in Julien's Academy in Fans Ijater he studied in the technical and art 
Bchools of England, Germany, Austria, and France Before coTnmg to his present 
position he was mslruclor, aupcrviaor, and director of manual and fine arts o! 
the St. Louis Public SchooU As nn artiat Profcaaor Kiaaock's work has received 
notable rccogtiition 

ProfeeaOT Milton E Looraia of the School of Education of Now York University 
is an Ohioan by birth His bachelor’s degreo was received at Western Reserve, 
and hss master’s at the University of Wisconsin He has hold instructorehips 
at the Universities of Wisconsin and Cincinnati. Professor Loomis has been 
connected with New York University aioco 1913; os registrar, director of the 
Institute of Education, and as assistant dean of the School of Education. 

Ur. John W Withers, dean of the School of Education and professor of 
educational administration, New York Univoraiby, since 1921, is a native of West 
Virginia He received his bachelor’s degree from the National Normal University 
at Lebanon, Ohio, and hia master'a and doctor’s at Yale Dean Withers has had 
an educational career that »a somewhat unique, m that it has touched nearly all 
levels of school work from that of a ruraUsohool tsaoher of his native state to 
that of hia present position. He was dean of the preparatorj' departmeut, 
instructor of college nathetnatics, vice president and president of the National 
Normal University, principal of Yeatman High School and president of Hams 
Teachers College of St, l^uis, from which position ho succeeded to the sup- 
erintendency of the St Louis public schools In recognition of his great achieve- 
Dient as president of Harris Teachers College ond as superintendent of the St 
Louis schools, the University of Missouri and Washington University both 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws. Dean Withers is a member of 
many national educational organizations He has been a frequent contributor 
to various educational journals and magazinee, beside co-author of the Druahel, 
Noonan, and Withers series of textbooks in elementary arithmetic In the school 
survey movement, he has been an educational adviser, director, and editor of the 
surveys of San Eranciaco, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Alton (liUnoia), and Cleveland 
Heights school systems, os well os the state normal schools of New Jersey, and 
the state educational system of Pennsylvania His social view of education 
and his democratic manner are signifioant factors m humanizing the curriculum 
and methods of teaching in the School of Education of New York University 
For the other contributors of this number, the reader is referred to the previous 
issues of Tee Jovrmai/. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

0 need in education is more insistent than that of developing 
a scientific technique \vhich takes into account the social factors 
and implications involved m the educational process. Sociologists 
themselves have only recently come to regard their subject as a 
science and to attempt seriously to develop a scientific method 
They have in the past approached tJieir data from a philosophical 
angle. This has been necessary and fruitful, but we have reached 
a period of development when pliiloaophizing about social rela¬ 
tionships and processes is not going to advance us la giving our 
subject its merited place among the subjects foi imiversit) 
instruction. Sociologists themselves seem to be in more or leas 
agreement upon this point. 

This slntcmciit is particularly true of educational sociology 
The main eniplinais and definite progress ao far has been, in tlie 
development of a social philosophy of education. The vuluc ot 
this emphasis lins been 1o make educators conscious of the need 
of viewing Gilucatioii with lefoicnce to aocinl neecD and puiposes 
The result has been a very definite social philosophy of (Mlucation 
However, social philosophy of education serves lucrcly as a 
beginning. It piovides assumptions foi the beginning of roscaich 
and experiment upon which scientific Cechniques and procedure'. 
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may be based. Educational sociology bas a definite task of dia- 
covDTjng the facts of education and giving tliem scientific inter¬ 
pretation. As sociologists see more clearly the mam application 
of their subject in the field of education, both sociologists and 
educational sociologists will combine to promote this very signifi¬ 
cant field of research. 


We have frequently indicated the field of this research It 
must he found in the scientific determination of subject matter, 
method, school and classroom organization, and measurement or 
survey of th© results of education These, moreover, involve a 
study of social backgrounds and other factors influencing person¬ 
ality and its development. It Is our purpose, so far as possible, 
to stimulate research and investigation in this connection. Tun 
Journal has given considerablo space to this aspect of research 
and will increasingly give its space to the results of such research. 
In so doing, we expect to contribute to the development of the 
science of educational sociol(^ 


Numerous minor contributions are being made to educational 
sociology from a variety of sources. A recent bulletin prepared 
by Mias Amelia Meissner, curator of the Educational Museum 
of St. Louis, outlining the work of the institution, indicates a 
practical effort to meet definite social needs through an educational 
program. A typical exhibit is a “safety-first; village” which is 
proposed as a means of developing safety ideas and habits in 
the children of the schools. 


The report of the Califomia Tuberculosis Association also 
falls in this class. This report, Health Survey of Small 
Colleges and Junioi Collets in California,” is designed to dis¬ 
cover the actual situation in regard to health as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion and changes in the interest of a better program. This 
type of survey should be encouraged as a valuable contribution to 
the field of educational sociology. 



PEES0:N'ALITY -YND social ADJUSTilENr 

HAEYEY W, ZORBAUGH 
I 

Original Nature 

THE BEIIAVIORIST LOOKS AT THE INFANT 

A S early as 1912, John Watson, then director of the psycho¬ 
logical laboratories of Johns Hopkins University, ndvoentcd the 
application of the objective, controlled, experimental method of 
animal psychology to the study of human behavior. But it waa 
not until 1918 that he set out to apply it to the study of human 
infants, with particular reference to the problem of instinct and 
original nature Watson^s laboratory was the nursery of a mater¬ 
nity hospital. He bad complete direction of the regimen of 
the infants in it, regulating the stimuli -which they experienced. 
Infants came into the niiraeiy at birth, remainuig from a period 
of -weeks to as long as three years. Watson set out, by the experi¬ 
mental appheation of a wide range of stimuli, to discovor the 
lOsponees which can he elicited from human infanta in the first 
fe-w months of their lives; to describe objectively and completely 
the original nature equipment of the infant and the situations 
which -will elicit the infant’s unlearned responses In his Inst 
book, Behctviorismj he gives a most interesting account of the 
results of almost daily observation of several hundred infants 
from birth through the first thirty days of life, and of a smaller 
number through the first years of childhood Other investigators, 
working -vvitli bineaus of child weJfaie research, children’s hos¬ 
pitals, and resoarch foundations have contributed uioi*o oi 
rohahle and systematically iceorded obseivations of infant be¬ 
havior which make it posaiblc in some mcnsiiie to clicck and to 
extend the observations of Watson.^ 

* WatBon, Btftflworisw, 1926, chs v-vin, Wataon, Psychology Jr077i Ihe Standpoint 
of a. Behamnal, 1919, chs. vi nad vii, Watson, 'The Dchaviorist I^oka at the 
Infant,” Harpers, July, 1927, Wataon, “Whnt the Nursery Has to Say About 
Instmcte,” PsychoUigies of 1925, 1926, Wataon and Wataon, ^'Studies m Infant 
Psychology,” The Scientific Monthly, December, 1021; Blanton, "Behavior of 
the Human Infant,” Psychologiccl Renew, 1017, pp <156-835, Petorson and 
Ramey, "The Beginnings of Mind lo the New Born,” Bulletin of the Lytng-nn 
Hospital, Now York, 1910, Lippman, "Certain Behavior Responses m Early 
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It will prove profitable to consider tlie data which has resulted 
from this observation and experiment, the verified facts concern¬ 
ing the infant’s unlearned responses. 

At birth the infant o-ihibits aJl the vegetative acts incident to sleeping, respirn- 
tion, circulation, digestion, defecation and urination, Mith such subsidiary 
responses as yawning, sucking, swallowing reguigitivting, hiccoughing, spitting 
out, voinhms, wietraing, and Ibe lika TV\e we?nse oigan's ad seem lo be iunolion- 
ing Evidence of the operation of the kinaesthctic sense organs^ is afforded by 
the freUmg, crying, and cooing accompanying the digestive cycle Infanta 
will, at birth, when lying on the back m a dark room, slowly turn their heads 
toward a faint light. Eye movements are at fimt poorly cofirdmated Right and 
left coordinated movements appear first, shortly followed by up and down co¬ 
ordinated movements, and later with the ability to follow a light revolved m a 
circle There is no blinking, during the fiiat three months, ns objects are passed 
close to the eye. A blight liglit elicits signs of discomfort Moat infants, during 
the first weeks ol hfe, react positively and appropnatively to sweet and salt 
substances, in a negative and retractile manner to sour and bitter substances 
The Infant erics at n load noise, ihoii^ it appears wholly indifferent to the ones 
of other infants. It smiles, as early as four days of oge, at a light stroking of, 
or blowing upon sensitive areas of the akin, such as the face, abdomen, and eex 
organs, at being rocked, or turned on the abdomen across the nurse’s knee, or 
after a full feeding These responses are partially due to tactual, partly to 
kinaesthetio stimuli Smiling at other stimuli, such as the mother’s smile or 
"baby talk" is learned, though it may appear ns early os the thirtieth day. The 
infant's sensory equipment seems, ot birth, to be complete and ready to function 
in its characteristic ways 

A few infants, when held in an upright position, can hold up the head for a few 
seconds at birth. Most acquire this ability after the third day It is not until 
past SIX months of age that the head can be held up for protracted periods—the 
ability to do so evidently depending upon the development of muaculatiiie As 
early as five houis of age, touching the face of a hungry baby causes quick, jerky 
head movements Duimg the first few days the head will be rotated towards a 
source of light, and somewhat later towards a source of sound, As early as one- 
half hour of age some infants, when placed face down on a mattress, will rotate 
the bead, AH infants of three days of ngc will raise the head when the face la 
buried in a pillow 

Stretching and aiclung of the trunk m roaponse to removal of clothing appears 
after the twenty-fifth day If held suspending itself by the hand, tlie infant 

Infancy," PedGoofncalSemmory, September, 1927J and Bramard, “SomeObaerva" 
tions of Infant Learning and Instincts,’* Pedagogical Sermnary, June, 1027 Good 
summaries of the icsiilts of observation and experiment on the infant’s unlearned 
behavior will be found m Smith and Guthrie, General Psychology, 1927, chapter 
XI, Perrin and Kline, Psydiology, 1927, use index, and Holhngworth, Mental 
Growth and Deckne, 1927, chaptCT viii 

^ The kinacsthotic sense organs are located in the muscles, both in the striped 
muscles which contiol posture and movement of the body and in the unstriped 
or smooth muscles v\hveh legulate the viscerai organa—glands, heart, lungs, 
arteries, intestines, etc The kinaesthctic sense gives rise to the constant and 
fiiictuating baikgioiuid of organic sensation 
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reeponda with marked “chmbmg” motiona of the trunk and hipa—wavea of 
muBuulor contraction pulhng up the followed by periods of relaxation. 
Placed naked lying on the atomoch on nn unyielding surface, many infanta can at 
birth turn over This rcBponee involves spasmodic contraction and relaxation 
of the miiBclea of the abdomen, bock, legs, and ariHB, accompanied by crying. 
Sitting alone becomes possible at about eight months 

Opening and closing of the hand, spreading and stretching of the fingers ore 
present at birth f Most infants, at birth, will grasp a finger or rod brought into 
contact with the palm of the hand If the fingers ore held over the rod by the 
experimenter, they cinmp tightly to it A cry usually starts. During the reac¬ 
tion the infant may be completely lifted, and will hang unsupported os much as a 
minute The thumb takoa no part in grasping until about the one-hundredth 
day 

The slightest stimulation of the skin anywhere will usiinlly bring out marked 
arm, wist, hand, and shoulder movements. Auditory, visual, and kinnesthcLic 
stimulus will also bring outeuch movements The arms enn be thrown up to the 
face, even to the top of the head, and down to the legs. Usually, no matter where 
the stimuli is applied, the movement of the arms is toward the cheat and head 
If tho infant’s nose la held, uithm n few acconds ono or both arms fly upward 
until tho hand actually comca into contact with that of tiio oxpenmenter If 
one hand is held, tho other goes up just the same If tho cliilcl is dropped, the 
arms arc thrown upward towards Iho head When the head is being ecrubboil, 
tho interference of the infant's hand sometimes interrupts the process Avoidance 
movements of tho hands may be elicited m very young infants by slightly pricking 
tho wrist. The liands may bo placed m Iko mouth in tho course of random arm 
movements Reaching for and manipiilalmg objects, a complex act iindoiibtGilly 
involving a large element of learning, appears between five and six months. 

Blanton found that dropping alcohol on cither side of the abdomen elicited a 
leg movement on the side stimulated Blanton also reports that when the big 
loo is pricked to secure a spcctmeii of blood tho other foot is drawn up and pressed 
against the ankle of the pricked side Watson found that whenever nn infant 
of more than five days of age is pinched on the inner surface of tho knee, the 
other heel is brought up to the spot. Kicking is one of tho moat pronounced 
movements evident at biith Touching the soles of tho feet, stimulating them 
with hot or cold an, and kinacsthotic slimulnlion nil elicit kicking Tickling 
the fool or stimulating it with hot or cold water produces marked movementa of 
tOGB and fingors. Slimiilaliiig the sole of the foot with an object like a miUrh 
stick iiffually results in a “fannmg” of the toes, or on upward jump of llio groat 
loo and a drawing down of the others. This reaponso 18 highly variable, and dis¬ 
appears townid the end of the first year Its appearance in ndiilts is patliological 
The Bo-cnllcd “extensor thrust,” which accins to bo tho basic motor mechanism 
in walking, a stiffening of the leg muscles ns the infant is lifted to a standing 
position and supported with Ins feet touching the table top, does not appear until 
after several nionllis Crawling, jiulling up the body, bnlniu’ing, standing, and 
walking are quite evidently learned combinations of simpler trunk, arm, leg, 
and foot lespoiiscs, 

The first voco! response is the so-eallcd “birth cry ” Immanuel Kant supposed 
It to be “a cry of wralli at Ihccntnatrophc of birth", but it is merely a Tncelianical 
consequence of the establishment of respiration ns nii first strikes tho lungs 
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Venous stimuli produce their characteristic cnea, readily recogmzable, such as 
colic, hunger, pam, and fatigue. Being picked up may cause a new-bom infant 
to cry. A cold plunge, sudden dropping, a loud noise, pricking and pinching, 
restraint of movement, cutting, burning, and any kind of surgical operation 
elicit a cry Blanton reports during the first month the following sounds* m, n, 
ng, w, r, y, ou, as in owl, ee as in feel, on as m pool, a as in an, and a as m father. 
Watson notes such syllables os nah, wth, tpuh, la, ba, ahgoo, ma, and da Blanton 
comments—"of interest was the variety of animal cries simulated in the nursery. 
The 'pot-rack' o' the quail, the cry of the goat, the whine of the young pig, and 
the wail of the wild cat each had a close imitotion." When the infant is stroked, 
or fed, or otherwise content, a "chatty" verbalization or "babbling" results 


THe moat striking fact revealed by a survey of tbe new-born 
infant’s unlearned responses is the absence of anything remotely 
reaembling animal inatinct m his original behavior equipment 
The stereotyped, highly articulated responses of scolia, neatly 
adapted to given life situations, find no counterpart in the infant’s 
unlearned responses. Even the less integrated and less stereotyped 
instincts of the young bird, beaver, or puppy are lacking in the 
human infant. Suspending the infant in water brings out no 
movements even approximating swimming. Watson summarizes 
his own experiments by saying; 

The behavioriflt finds that the human being at birth is a very lowly piece of 
protoplaam This piece of protoplaam breathes, makes babbling, 

gurgling, cooing sounds with its vocal mechamama, slaps its arms and legs about, 
moves lU fingers and toes, cries, excretes through the skin and other organs the 
waste mateiial fiom Us food In short, it squirms (responds) when the environ¬ 
ment (inside and out) attacks it (stimulates it) I find none of the instincts 

listed by James ® 

Watson’s cliaracterization of the infant’s beliavior as '‘squirm¬ 
ing’’ emphasizes, and accurately, the random, unarticulated, and 
unadaptive nature of moat of the infant’s unleamed responses 
Eailv arm movements, which I'esult in raising the arms toward 
the cliest and head no mattei where the tactual stimulus is 
applied, arc characteristic. When a noxious stiiunlua 13 applied 

B Watson, "Tlio Behaviojiat Loolcs at Inatiticla" Harpers, July, 1927 
Watson mcludcb under "squimmg" the moveiuent-i of the araooth 01 unstriped 
muscles that form tlie coat of the atoinach, intestine'!, hladdci, sev organs, gland 
ducts, arlciies and vein&t as well as the movements of the striped muscles which 
regulate the posture of the head and trunk, the flexion of aims, legs, fingers and 
toes The infant '‘squiims*’ inside os well as outside This internal movement is 
GoTinnonly called visceral behavior, while externally visible inoveinenls are called 
overt behavior 
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to him, the infant “squirms” until the stimulus is removed or he 
IS exhausted. Adaptation goes little further. 

The infant’s behavior does show some few rudimentary and 
adaptive patterns, however. In nursing, for instance, the baby 
closes its mouth over the erectile mammilla, suoka, and swallows 
the milk so secui*ed. Now, every movement the infant makes 
stimulates some sense organ. The contractions of his iiiuacles 
stimulate sense organs (the so-called kinaesthetic sense) located 
in their tissue. Moreover, many movements result in new stimuli 
from without These stimuli resulting from responses are called 
movement-produced stimuli. In nursing, the erectile mammilla 
touching the infant’s mouth or cheek causes him to turn his head 
and close his lips over it. The feeling of the mammilla in his 
mouth causes movements of neck, jaws, tongue, and lips. These 
movements, causing auction, result in milk entering the mouth, 
which in turn is a stimulus to swallowing A few elementary 
patterns in the infant’s behavior, involving a minimum of learn¬ 
ing, result from these movement-produced stimuli. But these 
patterns are extremely few, extremely simple, and play a rela¬ 
tively unimportant i'' 61 e in behavior/ 

We have perhaps given the impression, in discussing observa¬ 
tions on infant behavior, that the infant’s lesponses are entirely 
reflexive, that the infant would lie inert save for impinging 
stimuli from the outside world. Nothing could he farther from 
the truth. Save when drowsy or asleep the infant is in almost 
ceaseless activity, constantly making random, undirected move¬ 
ments of the arms, legs, fingers, head, neck, and trunk, gurgling 
and making inarticulate noises, irrespective of outside stimula¬ 
tion That IS, a great part of die infant’s behavior, unless he be in 
an expeiimental nursery, is impulsive, arising from internal or 
visceral stimuli, It is of the very nature of the infant to act 

^ These patteina of behavior resulting from movement-produced stimuli are 
known m psychology as cham reflexes, or better, as serial responses—relatively 
simple responses linked together through the faut that each response results m 
stimuli which set off the succeeding response 

Whether these simple patterns shall be colled instincts is a matter for lexicog¬ 
raphers, not scientists, to debate It is purely a matter of definition The 
elaborate instincts of insects and animals are probably also the result of movement- 

E reduced stimuli The writer feels, however, that “unlearned response’' la n 
etter term than instinct to apply to these responeea of the infant, as the word 
instinct carries over so many unwarranted implications from the field of animal 
behavior 
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It might appeal’, iurther, from the above acGomit that the 
infant’s responses are largely segmental in character, involving 
given organs or groups of muscles to the exclusion of others; that 
the infant responds now with this part of the body-—eye, head, 
vocal chords, -fingcrB, legs—now with that* The opposite is true 
Every response, however segmental it may appear to the eye* of 
the casual observer, involves changes, minute though they be, m 
the tonus and chemistry of the entire body. Sucking, in the iieiv* 
born infant, is often listed as a simple reflex act—a merely 
segmental contraction of lips, tongue, and throat muscles But 
any one who has watched an infant when its lips come in contact 
with the mother’s breast has observed that the infant does not 
ho inert whilB the mouth and throat contract. There are accom¬ 
panying adjustments of poatui’c and muscular tension throughout 
the body. The whole organism la organized about the sucking re¬ 
sponse. We recognize this fact in every-day language by saying, 
not ^‘the baby's mouth is sucking,” but “the baby is nursing.” 
The infant is behaving as a whole, pervasive visceral responses 
accompanying the overt act Behavior is diffuse lather than 
segmental in character. 

The especially diffuse, incoherently organized responses of the 
infant which involve pronounced changes in the visccifll processes 
and toiiua of the Tniiscles arc commonly called emotions, Ceitaui 
types of stimuli call out characteristic responses of this sort Wat¬ 
son, who as we have noted did the first experimental work on 
infant behavior, describes three typ^ of emotional lesponse which 
appear to be unleanicd. These he calls “fear,” “rage,” and 
“love.” 

The so-called “tear” reaponse might better be described as 
startle and withdrawal. Watson, describes the response as fol¬ 
lows : 

. . loud noiBcs almost invanably produced a marked reaction in infants 
from the very moment of birth For example, the striking of a steel bar with a 
hammer will call out a jump, a start, a respiratory pause followed by moro rapid 
breathing with marked vasomotor ebanges, sudden closing of the eye, clutching 
of the hands, puckering of the lips Then occur, depending upon the age of the 
infant, crying, failing down, crawUng, walking, or running away I have never 
mode ft very aystematic study of the range of sound stimuli that will call out fear 
reaponsea Not every type of sound will do it. Some extremely low pitched, 
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rumbling noiscB will not call them out, nor will the very high tones of the Golton 
whistle In tho half sleeping infant of two or three days of age, I have called 
them out repeatedly by suddenly cnnkling a half of a nowspnpor near its ear, 
and by making a loud, shrill, hisetag sound wUh the Ups Pure tones, sueh as 
those obtained from the tuning fork at any rate, are not very effective m calling 
them out 

The other stimulus calling out this same fear reaction is loss of support— 
especially when the body is not set to compensate for it It can best bo observed 
in newboina just when they are falling asleep If dropped then, or if the blanket 
upon which they he is suddenly jerked, pulling the infant along with it, the 
response invariably occurs 

ConBiderably more work must bo done upon the nature o! the auditory Bbimulua 
as well as upon the separate part reactions (frequent urination, defecation, and 
many visceral changes) before the whole slitnulus responso picture is complete ‘ 

The response Watson designate as rage has been called, and 
more happily, resistance hy Hollingworth and struggle and rejec¬ 
tion by Allport. It is characterized by flexion of tho arms and 
legs, jeiking, screaming, rigidity, holding the breath, and, after 
somo learning, coiirdinated tugging, pulling, pushing, kicking, and 
the* like, accompanied by widespread visceral changes as indicn*nd 
by blood teste during tlic response, "^yatson describes the rev'poiisn 
in the follov/mg words: 

Hampering of bodily movement bnngs out the senes of responsoB wo coll rage 
They can be observed from the momont of birth, but more easily m infanta ten to 
/ifteen days of age When the head is held lightly between the handsl when the 
arms are pressed to the sides, and when the legs are hold tightly togolhcr, rage 
behavior begins The unlearned response elements in rage behavior have not 
been completely catalogued Some of the elemcuta, however, are easily observed, 
such os the stifTening of the whole body, tho freo slashing movomonta of hands, 
arms, and legs, and holding of the breath There is no crying at Brst Then the 
mouth is opened to the fullest extent and the breath is held until the face appears 
blue These states can be brought on without the pressure in any coso being 
severe enough to produce the ahghtcat injury to the child. Tho expotimonts arc 
discontinued the moment the slightest blueness appears m the skin All 
children can be thrown into such a state and tbe reactions will continue until 
the irritating situation is relieved and sometimes for a considerable period there¬ 
after We have had this state brought out when the arms were held upward by a 
cord to which was attached a lead boll not exceeding an ounce m weight. The 
constant hampering of the arms produced by even this slight weight is sufficient 
to bring out the response When tbe child is lying on its back the response can 
occasionally be brought out by pressing on each aide of the head with cotton wool. 
In many coses this state can be quit© easily observed whon the mother or nurse 
has to dress the child somewhat roughly or hurriedly,® 


® Watson, Behatfionsm, p 121 
• Jhid , pp. 122-123 
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To a third emotional reaponae Watson attaches the name of 
“love” It is hotter designated, as by Hollingworth, as content; 
or even better, as by Allport, as the sensitive zone responses. It 
is, as Watson described it, of the following nature: 

The stimulus to love responses apparently is stroking of the skin, tiokllng, 
gently rocking, patting, The Tesponses ate especinlly easy to bring out by the 
Btimulation of what, for lack oC a belter term, we may call the erogenous aones, 
such 08 the nipples, the lips, and the box organs The response m an infant de¬ 
pends upon its state, when crying the crying will cease and a smile begin. Gurgling 
and cooing appear, Violent movements of arms and trunk, with pronounced 
laughter, occur m even six to eight months old infants when tickled ' 

The predominance of visceral changes in the response to stimu¬ 
lation of the sensitive zones is evidenced by changes in circula¬ 
tion and respiration, occasional erection of the penis, and the like 
Indeed, visceral changes may themfielves serve as atimulua to a 
mild form of the response, as for example when the infant is 
being left alone during and ehortly after feeding. 

Whether or not there are other emotional responses in the un¬ 
learned repertory of the infant, our experimental observations 
have not as yet gone far enough to show. Perhaps the discontent 
evidenced by the fretting and crying accompanying hunger, 
fatigue, and imposed shifts in position and similar changes of 
condition (not sufficient to call out startle or resistance) involves 
sufficiently diffuse behavior and pronounced enough visceral 
changes to be classed as an original emotional response. Watson 
himself points out the possibility of other responses being defined 
through further observation and e^qieriment. After observing the 
genesis of shame and jealousy, however, he comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that they are probably learned reactions.® Certainly the 
varieties and mtances of emotional behavior exhibited by the adult 
are combinations of more elementary responses which have resulted 
from conditioning and experieace. 

How random and indefinite, how diffuse and relatively undif¬ 
ferentiated with respect to the stimulus these unlearned emotional 
responses are is interestin^y brought out by a recent investigator. 
He discovered that if moving pictures are taken of the infant’s 

’ Op. nt , p 123 
* JWd , pp 143-B4. 
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“startle,” “resistance,” and “content^’ responses, and the films are 
tlien cut so that they do not reveal the stimulus, it is often difidcult 
to tell from watching the moving picture of the infant’s hebavior 
which r<»pon8e is active. 

This rather cursory survey of the experimental findings con¬ 
cerning infant behavior gives us a very different picture of 
original nature from that offered by the instinct psychology. In¬ 
complete though this experiment^ data is at the present time, 
it IB more valid than the results of arm-chair speculation. None 
of the elaborately articulated, relafavely stereotyped, and highly 
discriminating patterns of behavior that we observe in the original 
nature equipment of insects and animals are present among the 
unlearned responses of the infant. The infant’s unlearned 
responses aie, rather, random, diffuse, relatively undifferentiated 
and unadaptive in nature—more accurately described as “squirm- 
ings” tban as “instincts ” ° But, someone will ash, if the infant 
has no “instincts,” does he not at least have “capacities,” “talents,” 
or “aptitudes” which predispose him to chess playing, music, 
mathematics, tinkering with engines, or political “bossdom” ^ 
We will take up this problmn in a later paper when we come to 
discuss the social significance of individual differences But if 
by “talent” or “aptitude” is meant a ready-made something tucked 
away somewhere inside the organism, the answer is “no ” There 
la scant evidence for such innate ^‘capacities ” So far as our 
modern knowledge goes, the data given above represent a complete 
inventory of original nature responses. 

®The infant’s responses, like those of any other young naimal, aro of oourso 
charactenabic of hie bodily etructuie—hie bones and their articulation, the 
apeciaUzations of hi& cells that make muaclea, sense organs, glands, nerve tissue, 
and the like But so are the ftinctions of any object or machine structurally 
determined We do not speak of machines as having instincts As Watson 
observes, the psychologist may Icnm a lesson from the toy soldier or the boom¬ 
erang: 

“I have in my hand a haidwood stick If I throw it forward and upward, it 
goes a certain distance and drops to the ground I retrieve the stick, put it in hot 
water, bend it at a ceitain angle, throw it out again—it goes outward, revolving 
as it goes for a short distance, turns to the right and then drops down Again I 
retrieve the stick, reshape it slightly, and make its edges convex I call it a boom¬ 
erang Again 1 throw it upward and outward Again it goes forward revolving 
as it goes Suddenly it turns, comes back and gracefully and kindly falls at my 
feet. It 18 still a stick, still made of the same material, but it has been shaped 
differently Has the boomerang an mstmct to return to the hand of the thrower? 
No? Well, why does it return? Because it is made in such a way that when it is 
thrown upward and outward with a given force it must return (parnllelogram of 

3 4 ★ 
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(orces) Ijct me call nttentioTi to the fart here that all woll-madc and well-tlirown 
boomerangs will return to or near to the thrower'^ feet, but no two will follow 
exactly the same forward pathway or the same retuin pathway, even if shot 
mechanically with the same application of foicc and at the game elevation, yet 
they are called boomerangs This example may bo a little unusual to you. Let us 
take one a libtlo easier Moat of us have rolled dice now and ngam Take a die, 
load lb in a certain way, roll it, and the face bearing "six” will always come up 
when the die is thrown Why? The die must roll that way because of the way 
It was constructed Again take a toy soldier Mount it on a semicircular loaded 
rubber base. No matter how you throw this soldier, he will always bob upright, 
oscillate a bit, then come to a steady vertical pt^ition Has the rubber soldier an 
matmot to stand erect? 

"Notice that nob until the boomerang, the toy Boldier, and the die arc hurled 
\nto space do they exhibit their pecuUariUee of motion Change their {orm or 
their structure, or alter greatly the malerial out of which they are made (make 
them of iron instead of wood or lubber) and their charnctenstic motion may 
markedly change But man is made up of certain kinds of material—put together 
in certain ways If he is hurled into action (as a result of stimulation) may he not 
exhibit movement (in advance of training) just aa peculiar (but no more myster¬ 
ious) as that of the boomerang? 

'Tf the boomerang has no instinct to rolurn to the hand of the thrower; if we 
need no mysterious way of accounting for the motion of the boomerang, if the 
lava of physics will account for its motions—cannot psychology see m this a 
much needed leason m simplicity? Can it not dispense with instinct? Can we not 
Bay, man is built of certain materials put together m certain complex ways, and 
as a corollary of the way ho is put together and of the material out of which he is 
madc—he must act (until learning bos reshaped him) as be does act ” 



CONTKIBUTIOKS OF THE OBSERVATIOWAL 
JJETHOD TO EDUCATION 
ELLEN AUGUSTA MAHER 

Experience III teaeJiing' and using psychological measwre- 
rnents with children of varying degrees of ability preceded the 
present study of sociological aspects as they function in education 

Psychological, educational, and performance tests are objecti\'e 
instruments. True, one makes a subjective judgment of the 
individual’s performance. However, the results are factual— 
indicating quality and relation. The teacher’s judgment may be 
obtained for each individual This, too, may be expressed numer¬ 
ically, combined and ranked with other facts. The experiences 
which make this judgment of extreme importance are based 
upon observation of the individual in groujp relationship. The 
good teacher, like the naturalist^ seeks an interpretation of the 
growing peisonality—*^the emotivating, feeling, sentimental, 
instinctive, sustaining, energizing, executing, or vetoing function 
of mentality ” ’ 

The more complete the study of each iiidividiial, the less results 
tend toward standardization—family and developmental histories, 
n study of home and neighborhood conditions, interests, likes, and 
dislikes are immeasurable factors contributing for or against 
normal adjnatment. We patch this information together in om- 
effort to understand the individual—usually the individual who* 
has failed to adjust. 

Today psychiatrists and educators are emphasizing tho need 
of paient education. In the first years of childhood, negative 
impressions may he inoie readily changed and checked—hence 
the necessity for striving to start the individual on the positive 
road early in life. This procedure requires obseiwation and inter¬ 
pretation of activities from the time of birth, but not all parents 
are equipped or trained to do this lectures and literature on 
child training reach few homes. The scientists have been think- 
ing Ill terms of standards—nomifll time for walking, talking, and 
erupting of the teeth, etc. In o few homes compansons of phv^io- 

* Guy G Fcmald, Jotitnal of Abnormal PByehohgy, XV, 1 
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logical development may be made within the narrow range of the 
family, Unlike characteriatioa may be noted—one child seems 
extremely &hy^ another aggressive and dainng, one baa a construc¬ 
tive tendency while the other is destructive^ but these comparisons 
again are made within the family group. 

Habit clinics are helping to interpret individual behavior of 
the problem child. Could we not work on a larger constmctive 
policy, and, during the child’s attendance at kindergarten, develop 
a clearer understanding of childhood needs—both physical and 
mental—-and interpret reactions in the light of the combined 
experience of mother and teacher? 

While teaching a group of five- to six-year-old children, I 
endeavored to establish a relatioi^ip with the home that would 
help me to understand each child’s background and give a more 
intelligent interpretation for reactions within the kindergarten 
group. 

Kindergarten activities develop along three lines—physical, 
language, and handwork. The medical examination consists of 
height and weight measurements, examination of teeth, tonsils, 
adenoids, glands, etc. By the end of the first month, repeated 
observations had been recorded—reaponses to individual and group 
stimuli; medical examinations had heen given, recommendations 
noted, and forwarded to the nurse. Every home was visited 
during this month for the purpose of meeting both parents if 
possible. This visit was made primarily to ^tablish a friendly 
relationship between parents, child, and school In summarizing 
the monthly reciords I found many ohaervations serious enough 
to warrant immediate investigation. The following case illus¬ 
trates this: Henry was enrolled in the kindergarten shortly 
after his fifth birthday. He was very well dressed and showed 
evidences of good ear©. He appeared to be unusually quiets eelf- 
eonscious, and timid. He preferred to work alone. This was 
evidenced from his choice of materials during the working period, 
He selected a comer of the sandbox for his own use, end did not 
attempt to us© the building blo<dcs, the most popular material in 
the room. He enjoyed using paper, paste, and crayons at an 
individual table. The most outstanding success (m handwork) 
was his oonatniction of a covered wagon, He worked faithfully 
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on tli\8 project for three days^ trying to reproduce one -winch he 
had seen, in the moving pictures. Ho made no voluntary efiort to 
converse with me or the other children; he was present at, but not 
a part of, group activities. 

One day when the children were about to play games in the 
yard, a small piece of dirt lodged m Henry’s eye. Consequently, 
it was necessary to send him to the nurse and excuse him from 
games. The very next day I noticed Henry standing alone, near 
the fence, while the other children were playing games Aa I 
approached him, he started to rub his eyes and mumbled that 
“he guessed he had something in his eyes ” Upon investigation 
I failed to dnd anything that could irritate the eyes Soon the 
hands were removed and h© watched the group in play. This 
was a very good example of the “conditioned reflex,” but for 
Henry it was simply a means of escape. Fortunately, -we needed 
a large ball and he was asked to go inside and find it. When he 
returned with the hall he was surrounded by the children and 
quite naturally entered the game. On the following day, Henry 
was given a task at the beginning of this period, with the definite 
ob 3 eot of preventing a repetition of the previous reaetiona. 

The home was an extraordinarily neat, pleasant, lower apart¬ 
ment in a two-fomily house. Henry’s grandparents lived in the 
upper flat. His mother appeared friendly and very social. His 
father wfls at home The mother wished to have me meet him, but 
for some reason or other he did not appear. Later the mother said 
that “he was very timid ” The father was a conductor, in charge of 
a car covering the same route for many years and “knew very 
few people,” never speaking “first” to anyone 

Aa Henry’s record showed that he too -was timid, and recalling 
the mother’s description of his father, I planned on my second 
visit to obtain information concerning Henry’s development dur¬ 
ing the preschool years. 

Henry was an only child, preferring to be with parents or 
gi andparents rather than with other children. He had a history 
of chicken pox, measles, septic throat, whooping cough, and 
frequent colds The family physician had recommended that 
the tonsils be removed, and his mother had planned to have 
tonsillectomy in the spring. 
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I referred to Heury’a tiimdity and ahyneaa. His motlier stated 
that he had ahovn the same tendency to withdraw from the 
family; he had declined to eat at the table and had refused solid 
food until he was four years old. Up to this time milk, the mam 
diet, was seiwed in a bottle. The family went to the beach (during 
hia fourth summer) and the mother became so conscious of ircnry’s 
“eating habits’’ that on returning ah© took definite steps to remedy 
this condition. With a doctor's advice and guidance Henry was 
trained to eat food and to join the family meals. 

Henry enjoyed playing with his toys, but always alone iTis 
mother sent him to kindergarten so that he might meet utlicr 
children. He told hia mother about the children and mentioned 
one little boy several times. As this little boy lived in the same 
vicinity, I planned to have him call for Henry each morning on 
the way to school. It happened that this boy was the eldest of a 
family of three and had become accustomed to responsibility 
In the school, they sat near one another, worked at the same table, 
and gradually enlarged their group. This group experience was 
due to Henry’s friend, for he was too social to enjoy the company 
of one person for any great length, of time. 

Each month’s record showed increasingly better social ratings 
At the end of the fifth month, he became ill and remained at home 
eight weeks. Frequent visits were mad© in the home so that he 
might feel that he was still part of the group. But it was only 
by skillful planning that another peiiod of maladjustment was 
avoided. One noon, while out walking, hia mother suggested that 
they stop at the school and see meu The children had left, but 
there were indications of the moming’s activities scattered about 
the room. He studied these models and finally sat down and 
started to construct with building blocks. Henry’s mother stated 
that she thought he would be ready to return the following week. 
Henry appeared the very next mommg and apparently adjusted 
readily to the group. 

The following indicates concretely the improvement that was 
made: He asked his mother to visit school on a certain morning, 
because he wished to have her see the activities which he had 
tried to describe. Henry was chMen to lead the games, and he 
selected and directed the games with which he was familiar. When 
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one child suggested a game which he did not know, he asked her 
to lead It. He took part lu the dramaticB and contributed to 
games in'vol'ving meaauvement and ns© of "vocabulaiw. 

By both group and individual testa Henry testa practically at 
age. The morbidity history certainly indicated that h© did not 
have a strong constitution^ Social development is now about 
noimal; that la, compared with the other children in this particu¬ 
lar group. Contact witli the home certainly helped in understand¬ 
ing and inteipretmg Henry’s most outstanding difficulty—social 
adjustment The mtelligeait cooperation established between 
liome, child, and school was gratifying in its lesults 

After a month’s study the following case showed definite need 
of help and guidance: A pietty little brown-eyed girl of five 
winters was brought or rather led to kindergarten on the first day 
by her twelve-yeai-old cousin. Apouty, negative expression clouded 
and concealed her attractiveness. She was most attractively and 
appropriately dressed. She was aggressive in all group activities, 
willful and decidedly inclined to disturb. If one child coughed, 
Caroline coughed and continued to cough, thus attracting atten¬ 
tion. 'While others in the group were contributing, Caroline ex¬ 
pressed hei disinterest by moving about, playing with her neigh¬ 
bor, twitching and pulling her dress. 

On the other hand, she was most skillful m developing projects 
Uiid apparently very agreeable in helping those with less power. 
Her work showed originality, ability to create, and power to 
work persistently and consistently on a problem until completed. 
For over a week she patiently and painstakingly struggled to 
oonstruet a piazza. Each rail was measured with the utmost 
pains and placed in upright position. Again this same courage 
was noted m constructing a jewelry box, constructing box, cover, 
and handle with extreme car© and precision. 

Caroline was living with her aunt A younger brother was 
living with her mother in a neai^by city Her father, a traveling 
salesman, lived in nn adjoining state (Ho reasons were giveai 
for this separation ) Caroline lived with her mother during the 
first year of her life, with this aunt during the second year with 
her grandmother during the third and fourth years, and then 
returned to live with her aunt in order that ahe might attend 
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achcK>l. Her aunt appeared to be mtereated iu Caroliae and bappy 
to have her liTing with her. This fourth home was attractive and 
very pleasantly situated. -During the first visit Oarolme proudly 
showed me “her own room.” 

This background speaks for itself. I made ray second visit 
for the purpose of knowing how GaroUne responded in the home 
The aunt had observed that Caroline seemed restless and irritable 
•during her first visit at two years of age. She again noticed this 
same restlessness and uncontrolled behavior at the beginning of 
this second visit Her aunt felt that this was in part due to the 
fact that Caroline disliked her twelve-year-old cousin, and the 
dislike was mutual She seldom mentioned her mother, father, 
or brother. She saw her mother at least once a month. The 
grandparents lived in another city, so no information could be 
obtained for that period But the aunt had noticed that, after 
stalling kindergarten, she was less restless and active and the 
one outstanding home problem seemed to be caused by her strong 
dislike for this cousin 

Evidently school now provided the outlet for her energies. 
Her dislike for her cousin was now expressed by annoying and 
refusing to obey while coming to school. If the cousin walked, 
Caroline preferred to run, running into the road and courting 
danger. A thorough physical exmnination revealed no serious 
defect. Examination by a paydbatrist revealed symptoms of 
ohorea. A special vegetable dieb and definite periods of rest and 
play were recommended. Oaroline was to attend kindergarten 
unless she disturbed other children. 

Her clever handwork and wiUingneas to assist others made her 
popular. I tried to make her feel that she contributed a great 
deal in this particular line, and we hoped that she might assist 
in the other work to the same extent Confidence gained because 
of recognized success in one line gradually appeared in an effort 
to please in. a.11 lines It happened that I passed Oaroline and 
her cousin while they were on their way to school. The three of 
us talked over plans for coming to school and in Caroline’s pres¬ 
ence we 'Taced tho facts”—^trying to show her that because she 
lived so far from the school, in a district where there was a great 
deal of traffic, it was neceBsaxy for all the children to follow 
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definite diiections, that her cousin was extremely kind in bmig'mg 
her, and that if she did not obey, it would be uecessai-y for her to 
remain at home. By the end of the fourth month Caroline was 
happier and a pleasant member of the group She showed ex¬ 
tremely good self-control in checking occasional outbursts. Her 
superior mtelligenee, special talent, and generosity in using it, 
plus social maturity gained by contact with so many people, made 
this particular typo of treatment possible Her aunt was most 
conscientious in carrying out the routine which the psychiatrist 
reconunemded. 

The following case represents an entirely diffeient problem— 
again a superior child, handicapped by physical condition, home 
environment, and social tendencies. A small frail little girl of 
five years reluctantly permitted her mother to enroll her in the 
kiudergai'ten. She was timid, self-conscious, and shy, she pre¬ 
ferred to watch rather than to take part in any activity Her 
attendance was so irregular that, at the end of the first month, I 
scarcely knew her 

I was quite distressed after my first visit to the home. Her 
mother was untidy and disorderly, the home unclean and dis¬ 
arranged As Margaret was neatly dressed, I was surprised to 
find this confusion. Her mother, too, seemed timid, shy, and 
reticent. The same untidy conditions were found when I made 
the second visit. I was interested in Margaret’s failure to attend 
school, and called for the direct purpose of knowing the reason 
Her mother appeared friendly and affable and gave the following 
information; 

Margaret had eight convulsions during her fourth year She 
was sent to the hospital and remained there for observation for 
eight weeks. The doctois ‘^thought” that the convulsions were 
caused by some digestive disturbance, but were unable to give a 
definite cause. There has been no recurrence. The next winter 
Margaret had a severe attack of scarlet fever. She was again 
sent to the hospital, remaining ten weeks. Absence from school 
at this time was due to whooping cough Certainly the nioibidity 
history and observations of the home did not give a veiy hopeful 
outlook. In returning to school after two months’ absence the 
same timid, shy, and self-conscious tendencies were apparent 
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She made po voluntary contribution to any group activity. She 
still preferred to watch rather than participate, she worked alone 
and evidently enjoyed doing eo. Toward the end of the third 
month she asked if she might have more tune to finish her designs. 
This request furnished the first step in Margaret’s social hfe. 
She had no deed that others had completed their work long before 
ahe did, but upon looking around we found some who desired to 
have more time, and so wo planned to have these childreii form, a 
little group in one section of the room. This was the beginning 
of her first group activity. I did not feel justified in urging 
participation in activities involving physical exertion, but it did 
seem unnecessary to allow this unsocial attitude to continue. 

In visiting the home for the third time, I refeiTed to Margaret’s 
timidity, whereupon her mother said that ^‘Margaret could hold 
her own with all of the children, on the street.’’ With this 
knowledge at hand I planned to stimulate and bring about very 
definite contributions through, langua^. 

Psychological examination showed that Margaret had superior 
intelligence. Reference to tests showed unusual language ability, 
an extremely good vocabulary, and ability to compiehend 

Progress was slow, due to fche desire to protect Margaret because 
of past physical conditions; frequently the mother was lax in 
getting Margaret ready in time to come to school with the other 
children; the home was not the type to help in training along 
social lines. 

Doris represents another type of problem: aggi'easive, hj'por- 
active, very popular (for short intervals), impulsive, immature, 
poor judgment, inattentive, willing, but apparently unable to 
follow directions. Dons lived with her grandparents. Her 
father was in poor health, m a sanitarium, dying shortly after 
Dons entered school. Her mother is young, attractive, and 
apparently willing to permit the grandparents to assume all re¬ 
sponsibility. The grandparents live in a modest type of flat, voiv 
clean and attractively furnished. The grandmother voluntaiily 
stated that Doris was ‘'spoiled” and she hoped that contact with 
other children might help to eliminate this trait 

Observations for the second and third months indicated that 
she was "spoiled,” that her greatest desire was to be the center 
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of attention She used very luaniatuie inetliods to fulfill this 
desire. She enjoyed and preferred to work with other children, 
l>ut in the end •usually succeeded in disbanding the group, due to 
hei suggestion that “something else” be started. 

It seemed probable tliat laxness in the home and inferior 
mentaUty caused this type of reaction PayehologLcal tests showed 
a retardation of ou© and a half years. She failed conaisteatly 
on questions involving motor control, judgment, and following 
directiong Test lesulta indicated a skittered type of mind. I 
questioned tins mental age because of the morbidity record— 
had had pnoninonin twice, ficqiient attacks of tonsillitis, scarlet 
fever, and whooping cough. Tonsils at present are diseased and 
school physician lecommended removal. While attending the 
kindergarten she became dl, left lung became infected (father 
died of tuberculosis, only brother died of tuberculosis). She 
returned to achool for a month, ear became infected, and an nbscesa 
iormed necessitating hospital care 

Natnially progress was slo'W and it was difficult to makv definite 
plana for training, attendance being irregular because of sickness. 
'However, 1 ‘ecords showed evidence of gam m poise and control 
The parents lecoguized that some gam had been made, but not 
sufficient to recommend that she enter the first grade With her 
consent it seemed best to recommend tliat Doris remain longer 
in kindergarten With improvement along physical lines we may 
be able to obtain a more accurate mental ago and to anticipate that 
training can be more regularly carried out. 

The preceding cases illustrate types of problems readily dis¬ 
covered during the early part of each child’s attendance in school 
Tlie following case illustrates the type when a difficulty is not 
noted until the fifth month of the school year* A siimmaiv of 
the records showed Harry to be a steady, reliable, dependable 
worker Handwork improved, aho-wiiig constructive aiul creative 
abiht;>’ His most outstanding eontribiition was lu helping and 
directing in the cleanliness and cai*e of the lOom. He showed 
superior ability in directing others to shaie in this responsibility 

During the fifth month, T noticed that Hairy had difficulty 
in following diiectiona At this time I questioned hearing Hear¬ 
ing was tested and accoiding to report was normal During the 
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next month attention^ concentration, and interest seemed to deter¬ 
iorate and interfered -with normal functioning m group activities. 
He stood out as being the one who had the courage not to do 
what others were doing. This was noted when children were 
trying to establish habits j for example, emphasis had been placed 
on using the backs of chairs. Harry met this request by obviously 
being the only one to ait in a sliunping position. In breaking the 
habit of “hands m pocket,” Harry again made no effort to cooper¬ 
ate. One day when a visitor was present he refused to participate 
m a game when first called upon. Later in the morning he refused 
to take part in the language game. This unreasonable attitude 
was noted six times on different days, appearing only when 
visitors were present. 

I inquired about Harry’s older brothers and sisters who attended 
this school. Ones brother had a reputation of being ^^stubborn,” 
but he could not be compared to an uncle who had been defiant 
throughout hie school career. 

By this time I had become well acquainted with the home 
Harry’s mother was pleasant, intelligent, and very willing to 
cooperate. There were five children in the family, with Harry 
the third in the group. The home was a very neat, attractively 
furnished, lower apartment in a tiiree-family house The father 
worked in. a near-by factory. Harry had been a strong healthy 
baby and had been sick but once During his fourth year he 
had chicken pox. I spoke of Harry’s unusual ability and interest 
in caring for kindergarten matenala and the general order of 
the room. His mother stated that he was a great help at home 
because of this general dislike of disorder He had been trained 
to take care of his own toys and clothing and helped the other 
children in the family to care for theirg, I did not refer to Harry’s 
stubbornness at this time. It was evident that Harry had not 
mentioned it either. In the meantime Harry, the children, and 
I faced the problem. After the first outbreak, the children seemed 
to accept hia negativeness and paid no attention to him Hn- 
foTtvmately I did not remember not to call on Harry in the pres¬ 
ence of visitors, hence the reason for the six outbreaks. There 
was nothing to do but simply face the facts. Possibly the visitor 
stimulated hia attitude, for Harry it was a means of c-cntering 
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attention upon himself. The outbreaks appeared less and less 
ToTvard the end of the year I conferred with his mother. This 
seemed necessary because of the danger of future attempts. She 
had discovered that he could not be *Torced,” m fact that he waa 
“juat like his father*,’^ refused to do a thing one minute and 
repentant the next. Harry craved attention and especially when 
there were visitors in the home. Harry was not antagonized by 
this method of approach. All we can hope for is that impteaaions 
made at this time will help to prevent future outbreaks. 

After reviewing the records of sixty children, one is deeply 
impressed with the value of this type of study. In the kinder¬ 
garten we see the effects that come as a result of having lived, for 
five years. Negative reactions can. be more readily treated at this 
stage than later. It is the kindest contribution which the kinder¬ 
garten can make. The causes whidi were responsible for the ap¬ 
pearance of these negative traits are more or less immediate. I 
question their value as a seientifio contribution, for in many cases 
significant data are lacking. Por example, Case II gives no clue 
to the original condition whicdi caused the separation in the home. 
Ethically, I, a complete stranger, must accept information that 
18 voluntanly given. Thus confidence is established and that is 
a big factor in establishing the best type of cooperation between 
home and school Hepeated and welcomed visits can only be 
made on this basis. The information voluntarily given certainly 
helped in understanding each child and formed the basis for the 
individual handling of each case. Add this type of observation 
to data resulting from physic^ and mental examination, and 
mental hygiene will function more adequately. 



A. PEOJEOT IN AGRIOULTURAE EDUCATION 

H. M HAMLIN 

Probably no widespread movement m education offers a bet¬ 
ter illustration of tlie successful application of modern theories of 
education than is to bo disoovored in the activities centering about 
agricultural extension and the Farm Bureau movement. Tt seems 
reasonable to believe that those in chai'go of our public schools, 
particularly in rural regions, might learn much as to the desirabil¬ 
ity and practicability of changing present school practices from a 
study of this new and different type of education which lias so 
thoroughly eatftblialied itself in the short apace of fi-fteen years. 

Let U3 note the program of a single state, Iowa, as described in 
the annual report for 1926 of the Agricultural Extension Depart¬ 
ment of lowu State College. 

We learn that during that year 1,725,530 persons, including 
dupUcatea, attended educational meetings and demonstrations 
There were 17,949 boys and girls enrolled in club work; 1603 of 
the 1605 agricultural townships of the State earned some sort 
of an, educational program, under Farm Bureau direction j 87 ex¬ 
tension specialists from the College gave full tunc to the work 
County agricultural agents were employed in every county of the 
state. There were 17 home demonstration agents and 7 bral 
club loaders. In addition to the paid workers, an army of 19,683 
farmers and farmei’s’ wives gave of their time to seiwo as leaders 
of educational projects. 

This movement has established itself mainly in a period of 
agricultural depression and discouragement. It has progressed 
and expanded while the traditional type of rural educat'oii in 
Iowa, speaking generally, has been standing still. How can we 
account for its vitality? To what extent does it depend noon the 
use of principles which have been developed by our leaders in. 
educational thought which our schools are still failing to utilise ? 

First of all, each, educational project undertaken has definirc, 
feasible, measurable objectives The projects to bo undertaken 
and the goals to be sought ar© determined by townships and 
counties 6t their annual meetings. At the end of the year, thero 
is a definite checking of results For instance, we find that m 
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1926 as a result of the nutrition project 10^744 families reported 
using more cereals, 12,828 families reported using more milk 
and milk products and 10,983 tisedj more fruits and vegetables 
In tho same year in Iowa, pork production demonstrations on 
422 farms resulted in the raising of 6.64 pigs per sow as compared 
with an. average of five pigs per sov7 in the state at large. There 
wore 15,060 persons brought in touch with these swine pro]ects 
through meetings held for this purpose at the sites of the projects 
Much more detailed facts than these are available with respect 
to each project undertaken, hut these axe enough to illustrate the 
care that is taken in setting objectives and measuring resulta. 

The goals chosen are adapted to local needs and are accepted 
by local people, Many projects are carried on in a number of 
communities with very slight modification but desirable diversity 
of objectives is maintained Results are measured out m the 
community. There is not the easy satisfaction with results in 
terms of temporary ability to repeat information with which our 
rural schools are commonly content The Parm Bureau holds 
to the sensible view that information is satisfactorily taught only 
when it is habitually and customarily used. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau program is designed to reach and help 
every member of the family. It has demonstrated the possibility 
of extending the period of education well into adulthood, offering 
what is probably the beat illustration of adult education on a 
large scale which is to be found in America, At the same time, 
it has given much effort to supplementing the activities of the 
schools of the state through a vital club program for children of 
school age. It has found that a community progi’esses beat when 
all units progress together, not when educational advantages are 
showered only upon the young. By providing a unified educa¬ 
tional program for all in each community, it has done much to 
make for good relations between the old and the young at a time 
when the influence of the traditional school has largely been 
to create r gap between the young, with their superior education, 
and the old, with their usual conservative tendencies. 

The Farm Bureau educational program has also been a broad 
program contributing vitally to each of the seven major aims 
of education It has given first place to vocational training during 
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a period when our aohoola have largely neglected this phase. It 
bos made much oi training fo-r the home and for parenthood. 
It has offered some of the beat training for leisure activities and 
for citizenship that rural Iowa has experienced. It has a strong 
health program. It has recognized the demand of rural people for 
a balanced education at a time when some have tried to hamper 
them with a narrow vocationalism and others have scorned to give 
training in tha more common affaim of their life. 

The Farm Bureau program of education is a progressive, flex¬ 
ible one It is tied up with one of the beat programs of research 
to be found in any field and the results of research are introduced 
into the curriculum as soon as they can be regarded aa reasonably 
safe. There is no such degree of reaponsiveneea to research in 
the public school of rural Iowa, 

While a broad program is attempted and much ground is 
covered, there ia not tha gorging with, information that is en¬ 
countered in most sohoola which have attempted to keep pace with' 
modern developments by broadening their curricula. Since the 
program is based on the idea that there is a lifetime ahead for 
education, rather than a few short yeaiB into which it must be 
crammed, it goes more slowly, attempting to teach only what can. 
be learned In a given year, a farmer may learn a little more 
about keeping and interpreting his farm records; the next year 
he concentrates on problems involved in the management of his 
dairy enterprise. Because the life of the farm favors it, he has 
ample time to think over and assaxDilate the new ideas presented 
to him. When will our schools come to appreciate fully the time 
required for true learning in any line? 

While the methods of teaching used in extension work have 
not always been the best, there has been a breaking away from 
procedures still coramon in our schools. Lecturing ia in bad 
repute. Since participation is entirely voluntary, each, extension 
teacher must be a master of interest control. Practices advocated 
must be made rational to be accepted; there is commonly much 
thought and discussion among groups receiving this instruction. 
There is usually a good balance between theory and practice, 
though sometimes this group has overemphasized practice as badly 
as the school customarily overemphasises theory. 
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Tkis far-reacliing educational program is carried on with, rela¬ 
tively few workers but tliese are well paid aud capable In tins, 
it 18 setting an example to our rural schools with their horde of 
underprepared, underpaid teachers. The Parm Bureau has found 
it profitable to expand only as rapidly as finances were forthcom¬ 
ing to provide competent workers. Have we overexpanded in 
public education of the formal type? 

The use of volunteer adult workers by the thousand oiTers 
another suggestion to the school How mamy persona are there 
in every community who are able to teach and who willingly wiU 
assist, for the sheer love of teaching? And how much are wo 
sacrificing because we fail to bring our young people in touch with 
those older persons outside the school, from whom they might 
learn so much that cannot be learned from our typically immature 
country teachers ? The Harm Bureau has shown ua how to uae 
even the retired farmer as an aid in giving education, while our 
schools have quite conaLstontly regarded him as the chief foe of 
I'ural educational progress 

Liberal appropriations have been made for the supervision of 
the educational program of the Farm Bureau, while lural schools 
have been spending almost nothing for supervision The ninoty- 
mne county agents of Iowa have over them four district supervisors 
and a state leader, the best men that have developed in the ranks 
In addition, the local efforts of the agents, competent as they are, 
are constantly supervised by spemalists in the lines being promoted. 
No educational project is attempted by the agent without the 
direction of the specialist concenied. But what rural teacher has 
a specialist on whom to call to assist her with her piohlems in 
teaching arithmetic or citizenship or health, problems quite as 
baffling as any the county agent faces ? 

The Fai*m Bureau movement offers also an excellent example 
as to the financing of rural education Costs are shared by Federal, 
State, and local units. It is certain that, without State and 
Federal aid, there could have been no such rapid development as 
the past fifteen years have seen. There might easily have been 
utter failure. Yet we expect our Iowa rural schools to get along 
handsomely with leas than one per cent of their funds coming from 
outside the local districts. 

3 5 
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The fact that a new, widespread, and successful mode of rural 
education has developed does not mean that it has developed aa 
a competitor of the public elementary and secondary schools. In 
fact, the one vigorous demand for better rural schools is coming, 
in Iowa, from th© "Farm Bureau. This seems to be true generally 

Nevertheless, the school should begin to take note of the methods 
and I'caultfi of ita new colleague in runal education. Much that 
it has developed has direct applicability to the schools. Free 
from binding oustoma and traditions, the Farm Bureau has been 
able to try the new theories the educators have developed, and 
many have been found adequate. Our schools can now follow the 
pioneer 

Certainly, the spread of this movement has demonstrated that 
tio people in rural regions feel o need for a kind of education the 
schools have not been providing. To a considerable degree, the 
moventent is a protest movement which would never have 
developed if the schools had been alert and responsive to then* 
clientele. Perhaps there will be on awakening to the fact that 
the type of public school to which we have been accustomed ha? 
no monopoly on education. 



EXTRAOURRICULAil ACTIVITIES AT THE UNIVEft^ 
SITT OF KIME60TA 

O MYKIMG MEHUS 

I Ui this papor^ we shall give a brief nummary o£ the methods of 
procedure and tlie findings of a study of extraci-uieular activities 
made by the writer when he was a graduate student and instructor 
at the University of Minnesota.* The study covois the year 
1934-1925, 

In tho tali of T924, we made a prelimmaiy study in order to 
determine the beat method to use in canvassing the whole student 
body of ovei seven thousand undergraduate students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota We asked 500 students to keep a daily 
log in which they were to indicate bow tliey spent every minute 
of their time for a week and we asked 600 other students to fill 
out a schedule covering their activities for a week. Only 80 logs 
and 120 schedules weie filled out by the students and returned 
to ua. Since those students repiesented several colleges and differ¬ 
ent classes, it was apparent that there were too few cases to be 
of any value in drawing eoncluslona. It was also realized, that 
it would be impossible to got tho whole student body to fill out 
the logs since it involved too mueb detailed work to keep an 
accurate account of how a student spent lua time duiing each day 
tor a long period of tune. It was decided that a queationnaire 
offered tho best means of securing the information. Accordingly 
the schedule was thoroughly revised and developed into a question' 
uaire. 

Ten thousand copies o£ this qu^fcionnaire were printed and 
distributed to the entire undergraduate student body This was 
done during the latter part of the winter quarter and the first part 
of the spring quarter. In all the colleges tho cooperation of the 

' This paper was read before the Section on Educational Sociology at tho 
annual convention of the American Sociological Society which waa held in 
Washington, D C , Decembor 27-30, 1927. 

* This study was made by tbs vmtst undsv tbs dwcclvon of the followKvg 
faculty members of the Universi^ of Minnesota F Stuart Chapin, William 
Anderson. E EngelhardtjW F Ilolninn, and Donaid G Paterson This is a 
bciof preliminary report boecd on data which will be used by tho writer m a 
dootor’a dissertatioD The complete report will be published by the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota this spring 
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deans and the heads of the departmeaata "was secured. In some of 
the collets, the students filled out the queationnairea when they 
registered for the spring quarter, while in others they filled them 
out during part of the regular class period. The total enrollment 
in the colleges to which questionnaires were sent was 7,130. A 
total of 4,637 students, or 66.1 per cent, filled out and returned 
questionnaires. 

A second questionnaire was prepared and sent to each of the 
campus organizations. A total of 151 organizations filled out 
and returned questionnaires. Since a large number of the organ¬ 
izations did not retnm the questionnaires, the writer made a 
personal canvass of the presidents, secretaries, or faculty advisers 
of the other organizations. Data on 149 additional organizations 
were secured in this manner, making a total of exactly 300 
campus activities on which we secured data. 

A study was also made of the birth rate and death rate of 
student organizations on the campus since 1887, It was found 
that there had been a total of 633 different organizations since 
1887. Of this number 233, or 43.7 per cent had ceased to exist. 
The organizations divided, thmnselves naturally into three divi¬ 
sions—the first division includes those that are purely local in 
character, as musical organizations,..literary societies, publica¬ 
tions, and miscellaneous clubs; the second division includes local 
organizations that have considerable faculty support, as oratory, 
debate, dramatics, departmental club©, and athletics; the third 
division include those that are backed by national bodi^ or that 
have become institutionalized, aa sororities, fraternities, honor 
societies, religious organizations, and student government. It was 
found that the death rate of the purely local organizations was 
70 6 per cent; of the second group, 43.6 per cent; and the last 
group, 23. S per cent. 

In order to aeoure the attitude of the alumni in regard to the 
social and educational value of extracurricular activities, a ques¬ 
tionnaire was prepared and sent out to 1000 of the alunjni of the 
ITniveraity of Minnesota who were graduated from 1910 to 1916 
inclusive. A group of 600 of these alumni who had been especi¬ 
ally active in extracurricular activities as students was selected. 
This group was chosen from the Gopher, the annual junior da&s 
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pubbcation, and included the presidents of the diffwenl campna 
org'anizationa, editors and managers of the publications, captains 
of the athletic teams^ and members of certain organizations who 
chose their members on the basis of their prominence in canipus 
activities Another group of 600 waa selected at random from 
the remaining alumni of the above years—every seventh name 
being selected. 

In determining the extent of participation, the students were 
divided according to colleges^ clasaes, and sex for comparative 
purposes It was found that the upperclassmen engage in more 
activities than underclassmen, and that women engage in mere 
activities than men. The senior year is the period of greatest 
concentration in activities. The median number of activities for 
the entire student body is four for men and five for women, 
including off campus activities. For on. campus® activities alone, 
the median is one activity for both men and women Tor upper¬ 
classmen, the median is two for men and three for women for 
campus activities. 

It is interesting to note that 61.7 per cent of the men freshmen 
students do not take part in any ^'on. campus’^ activities, while 
33.9 per cent of the men sophomores, 26.1 per cent of the juniors, 
and 23.4 per cent of the seniors are not engaged in any extra¬ 
curricular activities on the campiM. In four or more activities 
there is a gradual increase in the percentage of students partici¬ 
pating as we go from the freshmen to the seniors. There are 1.4 
per cent of the freshmen in four campus activities, 4.2 per cent 
of the sophomores, 5.6 per cent juniors, and 8.2 per cent seniors. 
In seven or more activities there arc no freshmen, 1.3 per cmti 
of the sophomores, 2.2 per cent of the juniors, and 2 1 per cent 
of the seniors. 

This same general tendency is found among the women students. 
There was 43 3 per cent of the women freshmen who took in 
no campus activities, 21 2 per cent of the women, sophomores, 
26.3 per cent of the juniors, and 23.4 per cent of the seniors 

• "On oampue” activities refer to athletics, oratory or debate, fraternity or 
sorority, literary societies, dramatics, musical, religious, publications, student 
government, and campus social clubs “Off campus" activities inciude religious, 
BociflJ clubs, earning money, housewoTk, theater and moviea, parties and dances, 
concerts, and other recreation participated in off the campus 
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In four activities there is also an increasing number of women 
students taking part in campus activities as we go from the fresh¬ 
men to the semora—2.7 per cent of the freshmen wonien took 
part in four activities; 6.7 per cent of the sophomores, 7.7 per cent 
of the juniors, and 10.6 per cent of the seniors were ni campuo 
activities. In seven or more activities we find fch© juniors having 
the largest percentage of participants; namely, 2.0 per cent 
There are 0.7 per cent seniors, 1.6 per cent sophomores, and 0.2 
per cent freshmen engaged in seven or more activities. 

In the junior college classes we find a larger percentage of 
men than of women students engaged in no activities on the 
campus. While there are 51.7 per cent of the freshmen men who 
participate in no campus activities, we find only 43.3 per cent of 
the freshmen women who are not engaged in some campus activi¬ 
ties. In the sophomore class we find 33.9 per cent of the men 
in. no activities and 21.2 per cent of the women sophoraorcs out¬ 
side of campus activities. In the junior and senior classes, there 
is very little difference—26.1 per cent jiinioi men and 35.3 per 
cent junior women in no activities; and 23.4 per cent senior men 
and 33.4 per cent of senior women in no campus extracurricular 
activities. 

In regard to participation in specific activities, we find that 
about 40 per cent belong to fiateniities or sororities, 35 per cent 
attend church services; 27 per cent attend concerts; 30 per cent 
take part in some form of athletics; 20 per cent take part in some 
religious activity on. the campus; 13 per cent belong fo social 
clubs other than fratemitios or soi’Orities; 7 per cent take an 
active part in student self-government organizations, 6 per cent 
spend some time on. publications, 6 per cent belong to literary 
societies; 5 per cent belong to campus musical organizations, 
4 per cemt are active in dramatics; 2 per cent are in oratory or 
debate. About 30 per cent of the men. and 20 per cent of the 
women earn part of their way through school, while 40 per cent 
of the men and 18 per cent of the women are entirely solf-support- 
ing. There is an increase in the percentage engaged in. religious 
activities from the junior to the senior college. Women are more 
active than men in literary societies and student government 
Men are more active than women in dramatics and music. 
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A comparison was made of tlie students prominent in activities 
with the honor students in scholarship. The prominent students 
were selected by asking each organization to list its ten most 
active members. The honor students were those selected by Kappa 
Phi Kappa, Sigma Xi, and other organizations in the spring of 
1925. This gave ua a group of 378 prominent students and 173 
honor students, who filled out questionnaires. This was over 60 
per cent of the total number of prominent and honor students 
on the campus. The Bummarj of the results show that the large 
majority of the students in the prominent and m the honor groups 
are in the junior and senior classes; that these students participate 
in a larger number of activities than the student body as a whole 
does (the median number of activities on the campus for the 
student body is only one, the median for tbe prominent group is 
three, while for the honor group it la four for the men and five 
for the women) j that honor students take part m more activities 
than the prominent group does, seems to indicate that at Minne¬ 
sota, at least, the honor students are not bookworms who keep 
aloof from campus activities. In nearly every activity the promi¬ 
nent and honor students show a higher percentage of participation 
than the student body as a whole. 

An intensive study was made of a sample group of 321 students 
selected ns follows: 107 (67 men and 50 women) in five or more 
campus activities; 107 m two or three campus activities; and 
107 in no campus activities. This study of the sample group 
shows that a larger percentage of the active men and women 
belong to fraternities and sororities than nonactive students There 
are no significant correlations between the number of hours a 
student engages in campus activities and his scholarship. How¬ 
ever, there is a correlation of about plus .40 between intelligence 
test percentiles and scholarship. In regard to scholarship and 
participation in extracurricular activities, it is of interest to note 
that the median honor point of the most active group is higher than 
the median honor point of the other two groups. The most active 
group has a larger percentage of its number with an honor point 
ratio of 2.00 or over (B or over) than either of the other two 
groups have. 
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Since there were only three freshmen in the most active group 
mentioned above, another study was made of 200 freshmen from 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts- Two groups of 
100 fr^hmen each were selected. In the first group there were 
50 men and 60 women who were in no campus activities, and in 
the second group there were 60 men and 50 women who were 
in two or three activities. The results were the same for the 
freahmen aa for the upperclaaamen; namely, that the more active 
group ranhed higher in scholarship than the less active group. 

In order to determine whether there was any significant differ* 
ence m the number of activities participated in by graduates of 
the Twin City high schools (Minneapolis and St. Paul), where 
the University of Minnesota is located, and the graduates of the 
high schools throughout the state, a special study was made of 
the students in the Colleges of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
Education, and Engineering. Analysis shows that there are no 
flignificant differences between the two groups with respect to 
the number of different activities in which they are engaged. 
However, a much larger number of Twm City than non-Twin City 
students are members of fraternities. This is especially true in 
the Junior college years. 

A special analysis was made of 904 ofBcera of student organiza¬ 
tions. These were grouped in three groups; first, those in one 
or two activities; second, those m three to nine activities; and 
third, those in ten activities oi more. In every case it was found 
that the students engaged in a larger number of different activities 
also served on more eonunittees and at the same time held more 
offices. This seems to show clearly that those engaged in many 
different activities are also more intensely active in each activity 
as indicated by the number of committee poaitions and offices 
held. 

A special study was made of the scholaTsMp of students in 
different sorts of activities, such as athletics, fraternities, forensics, 
etc. This study showed that students with the highest scholan^ip 
wGie engaged in student aetivitiea of an intellectual sort (literary 
societies, religious activities, forensics, student govemment, and 
publications); those engaged m fine arts (music and dramatics) 
lifid the lowest scholarship record; while those engaged in socifiJ 
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activities (fraternities and sororities) and in athletics occupied 
an intermediate position in scholarship The students in the 
intellectual activities ranlced highest in the intelligence testa. The 
women ranked higlier than the men in both scholarship and intelli¬ 
gence teats in every form of activity. 

In closing we can only very briefly summarize the results of 
the alumni questionnaires, h^our hundred and eight alumni out of 
the 1000 returned questionnaires. Two hundred and fifty answered 
the question which asked them to compare the exfcracumcnlap 
activities in educational value with elasaroom work which re¬ 
quired the same amount of time. There was 38.6 per cent who 
were of the opinion that extracumcular activities are more valu¬ 
able than classroom work requiring the same amount of time; 
25.6 per cent considered them of equal value; while 36.4 per cent 
considered them of less value. In other words, 63.6 per cent of 
the alumni who answered the qu^tion, considered the extra- 
currienla activities of equal or more value than regular olassroom 
work requiring the some amount of time 

It must be remembered that all these 260 alumni were college 
graduates with ten to fifteen years of experience in actual life. 
In addition to their four years of college training, many of them, 
had three or four years of graduate work It is therefore signifi¬ 
cant when such a large percental testify to the value of extra¬ 
curricular activities. In analyzing these 260 alumni wc find that 
there are 62 business men, 60 educators, 35 lawyers, 27 doctors 
or dentists, 23 housewives, 21 chemists, engineers, or interested in 
forestry, 13 religious workers, 5 writers, and 4 farmers. Only 
28 per cent of the business men said that extracurricular activities 
were of less value than classwork (hour for hour) and 24 per cent 
said they were of equal value, while 48 per cent declared that 
they were more valuable. Only 30 per cent of the houaewivos said 
that extracurricular activities were less valuable than the same 
amount of time spent on classroom work, while 26 per cent 
declared they were of equal value and 44 per cent said thoy were 
more valuable than the classroom work to which an equal amount 
of time was given. 

Thirty per cent of the religious workers said that extracurricular 
activities were of less value, while 8 per cent thought them to be 
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o£ equal value, aad 62 per cent eaid they were of more value than 
the same amount of time spent on classroom work. Thirty-six 
per cent of the educatora favored classroom work above extra¬ 
curricular activities, while 32 per cent said they were of equal 
value and a like percentage aaid that extracurricular activities 
were of more value. Thirty^seven per cent of the lawyers held 
that extracurricular activities were of leas value, while 29 per 
cent said they were of equal value and 34 per cent thought them 
more valuable. Forty-two per cent of those engaged in chemistry, 
engineering, or forestry said that extracurricular activities were 
leas valuable, 29 per cent thought they were of equal value, and 
39 per cent thought they were more valuable. Forty-eight per 
cent of the doctors thought that extracurricular activities were of 
leas value than the same amount of timo spent on olassroom work 
while 23 per cent thought they were of equal value, and 30 per 
cent thought they were of more value. 

We do not want to leave the impression that we feel that the 
opinion of the 250 alumni proves the educational value of extra¬ 
curricular activities, hut we simply wish to point out that some 
signidcauce should he attached to the attitude taken toward extra¬ 
curricular activities fay mature men. and women who have partici¬ 
pated in extracurricular activities in their college days and who 
look back on them with a calm and mature judgment after ten 
to fifteen years out of college lifo. According to the replies 
received from the alumni, the chief value of extracurricular activi¬ 
ties seemed to lie in tbo fact that they offered direct face-to-face 
contacts with people instead of the formal contacts of the class¬ 
room and that they helped to develop enduring friendships and 
brought about a sense of loyalty to their fellowmen 

The returns from the alumni questionnaire showed that there 
was a very close relationship between the amount of participation 
at the University in extracurricular activities and the amount of 
participation in the corresponding activities after graduation. 
It seems tliat both habits of thinking and acting as well os efficiency 
in technique are built up in participation in extracurricular 
activities and that these carry over into community activities. 



KNOW THY PUPIL 

HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 

I T lias become a platitude that education is a mutual affair. 
Tho notion was long ago abandoned that a classroom la a neatly 
arranged group of little funnels into wbich ineluctable knowledge 
is poured from a reservoir on the platform. 

If this is true of an educational nexus where both teacher and 
pupils embody the same cultural heritage and the same general 
environment, how much more true is it in those situations where 
the students represent a social setting entirely diffeient from, 
sometimes almost diametrically opposite to, that of the teacher. 
Finally, the statement is still more pertinent in cases whexe 
teacher and pupils are not widely separated with lespeet to age 
and experience, but are of an approximately similar maturity. 

This means that the need of mutuality and reciprocity in 
teaching reaches its climax in the sort of work usually referred 
to m this country as ^‘Americanization,’^ or adult immigrant edu¬ 
cation. The point is not so much that tho teacher needs to learn 
from the student—though there is often ample opportunity for 
that—as that the teacher must react to the student, must feel his 
personality and his social significance, and must spontaneously 
adopt his methods to the material represented by tho foreign 
pupil. 

The difference is essentially that between teaching a subject, 
and teaching about a subject For example, there is a certain 
type of sociology textbook, by no means unfamiliar even now, that 
devotes so much of its space to trying to teach what sociology 
IS that it has very little left to teach sociology. So the notion is 
widespread that you can teach Americanism by teaching about 
America. Much of the failure of the early Americanization 
activities is traceable to the illusion that it is possible to assimilate 
a foreigner by teaching him American civics, American history, 
and the American way of cooking and taking care of babies To 
learn Americanism the foreigner must see and feel America. And 
m order to bring this to pass, tho teacher must be able, in a 
measure, to look through the alien’s eyes and get the aspect of 
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things Amenean as viewed through that medium, to put himself 
inside the alien’s emotional complexes and sense the significance 
of phenomena as perceived through those channels. 

Tate an example: The teacher, desiring to implant in a group 
of Italian pupils something of the American lovo for wild life 
in the hope of cheeking their enthusiasm for filling a game hag 
with robins, thrushes, and warblers, draws an idyllic picture of a 
young man and a young woman out for a walk in the woods, 
reveling in the bright colors and tuneful songs of their feathered 
friends. Suddenly he observes a peculiar expression passing over 
tho faces of hia hearers He takes this to be a natural reaction 
against what they regard as extreme sentimentaUam, and redoubles 
hia eiforta to make hia picture vivid and realistic. He is pathetic¬ 
ally unaware that the sentiment hack of that telltale expression 
is horror and disgust that the teacher should take for his illustra¬ 
tion such a completely immoral piece of conduct as an unchaper¬ 
oned walk in the woods on the part of a young woman with a 
young man as companion Any distaste for the slaughter of useful 
and beautiful songbirds that the teacher might have succeeded 
in building up is completely engulfed in this greater scandal.'^ 

Again, imagine the leader of an adult club of Hungarians try¬ 
ing to enlist the support of the members in a community effort 
to close up a particularly notorious dance hall that is flourishing 
in the neighborhood. Tho speaker has worked up his case with 
care, and presents a careful analysis of the situation, including 
a rigidly logical summary of the evils resultant upon such a situ¬ 
ation. He is conscious of making a very slight impression upon 
hia hearers, but is quite unawaro that his failure is due to lua 
lack of understanding of the psychological make-up of hia group 
He does not know that in dealing with this particular people 
“the fundamental point of view that should be considered is this: 
the Hungarians are prcdommaiitly an emotional people Iirc- 
spective of the education or lack of education that characterizes 
their mental equipment, the fact remains that their incideutal 
or conseioua actiona are first of all directed by emotions of imagm- 

' Bruno Hoselh, “The Italians,” Imnngfanl Bcu^grounds (John Wiley &S 0 Q 3 ) 
pp U4-115 
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ativ 0 significance,”® A few minute of vivid, emotional appeol 
would have produced ten timea more reapouae than half an. hour 
of labored reasoning. 

Examples of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
teacher, the elnb leader, the social worker, the personnel director, 
can have no assurance of what mental image is conjured up by 
hia words in the minds of bia hearers unless he knows something 
about the way those minds act. His efforts to present America 
in an attractive, appealing, winning light may produce effects of 
a diametrically opposite charaeter. This insight into his hearers’ 
mental processes involves two things. First, a comprehension of 
the charactenstie mental dispositions and inclinations, if such 
there be, that are traceablo to the racial affiliations of the group in 
question. This is a somewhat debatable matter. It has never 
been conclusively demonstrated just how much of an individual’s 
mental equipment la due to his physical heredity, nor juat how 
much of that which is physically hereditary may be assigned to 
true racial characteristics. Doubting, there are many features 
that fall within this cateeorv, and to the extent that they can bo 
isolated and understood they are of primary importance in setting 
up constructive contacts with a foreign group. With reference 
to the second point, there is much less doubt. It la plainly evident 
that a very large part of every one^a mental equipment is traceable 
to the social and cultural influences that have surrounded him 
from his infancy up, in other words, to his naiionol background 
Our mental reactions, as Walter Lippmann has so clearly pointed 
out, are largely governed by the pictures, or ‘'stereotypes,” that 
crowd our mental storehouse. These pictures are to a very gi*eat 
extent the product of circumstances that are exclusively eiiviron- 
mental. As a consequence, people think primarily m accordance 
with the sum total of their previous social experiences If you 
would know how they think, or understand why they think thus, 
you must be cognizant of the dominant features of that cultural 
history. And if you would produce tangible results through the 
medium of their thinking, you must know how the ideas you 
present will be transmuted by the mirrors and prisms of this 
internal equipment. 


•Joseph Remcnyi, “The Hunganana,” »6irf, p 71 
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These principles obviously hold not only with reference to 
adults who have spent their childhood and youth in foreign lands, 
but also of hoys and girls who have been born in the tlnited States 
but whoso home environment and atmosphere have been fixed for 
them by parents who themselves are old-world products. Indeed, 
in some ways the problem of the native-born child of immigrant 
parents is more acute and complicated than that of the adult 
foreigner himself, for they are subject to two conflioting authori¬ 
tative infiiienceS) the Americanizing influence of the school and 
the Europeanizing influence of the homo. No wonder they are 
spiritually torn asunder, and tend, as la amply demonstrated, to 
become the moat disorganized and lawlesa element in our popula¬ 
tion. To offset this as much as possible the teacher needs to know 
how to shade her message into the tone of the home getting, 
losing nothing of its essential meaning, but presenting it in such 
a way as to create the least possible antagonism. 

So there can be no doubt that in dealing with pupils of foreign 
origin, whether of tho first or second generation, an indispensable 
prerei]nisite of success is a workable familiarity with the social 
history and background of the peoples from which they come 



LIP SERVICE TO EDRCATIOI^AL SOCIOLOGY 

STEPHEN G HIGH 

EdUCATIOKAL sociology lias attained a pieatige sufficient to 
canso widespread lip service to it. This lip seiwice is a prelude to 
leaving out all possible actual applications of tb© science. 

Consider, for example, any of aeveral dozen new courses of 
study, syllabi, or “monographs*’ that haie appeared within the 
past year. Almost without exception there is a prelude, consisting 
of a statement of aims. Sometimes these aims are copied verbatim 
from the famous National Education Association statement of 
“Seven Cardinal Principles”; sometimes they attempt to be more 
detailed; sometimes they are the result of a questionnnirp among 
all or aome of the schools that the couwe of study la designed to 
serve. As a rule these statements of aims are entirely unobjec¬ 
tionable from the sociologist’s viewpoint; rarely are they couched 
in the obsolete language of “transfer of training”; now and then 
they show decided insight into the legitimate purposes of any 
particular unit of school activity. 

And then comes the anticlimax. The aims are not applied in 
the making of the course at all. Material that is a favorite with 
the person heading the group that writes the course is kept in, 
regardless of its irrelevance to any and every aim stated. Material 
that is new is left out, regardless of its relevance to one or more 
of the anus stated. 

Thiis, for example, the N E A ’a cardinal principle, “command 
of fundamental processes” is used as an excuse to drag bnck into 
courses in arithmetic artificial drill in excessive nmounts on the 
purely mechanical operations, and to drag into the sixth- and 
seventh-grade operations with decimals that are fundamental only 
for the research physicist and the engineer. Lip service to the 
sociological side of preparing the pupil for progress has led to 
a reinstatement of the metric ^stem in eighth-grade arithmetic, 
deapito the fact that there is leas evidence of any possible intro¬ 
duction of that system in this country in our own lifetime now 
than at any time in the past fifteen years. It will be evident to 
the sociologist that the sociological criteria were mentioned, foi- 
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gotten^ and then remembered as an excuse for doing an-uiivs^arront- 
able piece of 'woTk. 

Such is the most common phase of lip service to educational 
sociology. 

Another common lip service is to parrot certain paragraphs in 
textbooks on education as to the social fitness of a child for a 
particular grade or curriculuniy and then to classify children so 
as to suit the whims of the parents or the fads of the school admin¬ 
istrators. The sociological idea is used as an excuse for holding 
back a bright child, or advancing a huge, tall, heavy, dull one; 
it 18 used as an excuse for herding the incompetent high-school 
pupils into the commercial course, where they are taught: 
Typewriting (which few of them use) 

Shorthand (which moat of them promptly forget) 
Bookkeeping (which few ever get a 30 b in which to usel 
Commercial arithmetic (most of them only need to know 
how to add up a. sales slip) 1 

Still another lip aerviee rendered to educational sociology is 
to use garbled excerpts or muunderatood. quotations from various 
axticlea as a convenient excuse to avoid working with mental teats 
or educational measurements. Educational sociologists are 
properly skeptical of the iniplications that psychologists have 
drawn from mental-test results; and they are equally properly 
skeptical as to the validity or relevance of many results of achieve¬ 
ment tests, These skepticisms are used as rationalizations for all 
sorts of reactionary praorices, ran^ng all the way from strict 
adherence to old-style essay-type examinations to complete ap¬ 
proval of rigid regimentation and look-step progress through the 
grades. 

Yes: We have lip aerviee to educational sociology. Our science 
has acquired enough prestige to secure that recognition. 

We have the sociological fact that the young adolescents form 
a social group distinct from and almost antagonistic to the grade- 
school children j we have the use of that as an excuse for organizing 
pseudo ‘^junior high schools^' that are neither junior nor high, 
but simply the seventh, eighth, and perhaps ninth school years 
housed together, receiving exactly the same old inadequate type 
of schooling that gave rise to the genuine junior high schools We 
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have the sociologieallj deterinmed and approved pruieiple tlial 
health is a prime purpoae of education; we have therefore courses 
of study and textbooks (oven by educational sociologists) that are 
merely compendia of information about health, without a real 
effort to establish the health attitudes and practices. 

Lip service once more. 

Or IS this merely the necessary first stage in the extension of 
the influence of educational sociology into actual school practice 1 
If It 18 the latter, let us hail rather than bewail the situation. 
There are many who take this hopeful view, and the writer would 
like to join them. But, unfortunately, he cannot He ia con¬ 
vinced tliat the present situation of lip service is one that will 
delay greatly the application of educational sociology to school 
practice. The habit is now being formed among school people 
of thinking that the criteria of educational sociology arc to be 
stated and then to be either neglected or used as rationalizations. 
With such an attitude prevalent, we shall have to wait for still 
another generation of school people before the actual application 
can he made 

The criteria of educational sociolo^ are now sufficiently definite 
to be usable by curriculum makers and textbook writers as definite 
controls as to what should or should not be included. To the 
credit of textbook authors, let it he ^aid that several of them have 
had the courage to apply sociological criteria consistently and 
almost ruthlessly in the choice and arrangement of content. But 
curriculum makers have lagged far behind 

It would, for example, be possible today for a group, or one 
individual if ho combined in himself both the knowledge of socio¬ 
logy and that of physics necessary for the task, to make a course 
of study in physics which would entirely eliminate the huge mass 
of material, necessary only to “logical completeness'^ and in no 
way educative for nine out of every ten pupils, that clogs all 
high-school courses m physics. Such a group or person would 
take all items of physics that ore taught, have recently been taught, 
or rensonahly could be taught as high-school physics, and would 
apply to each the criteria in hand. Let us suppose he used the 
seven H. E, A. Cardinal Principles. Coming to “Lenz’s Law," 
he would ask: 

3 fi * 
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“Does this contribute to the command of a fundamental pro¬ 
cess “If sOj to which one ?" ‘Toes it contribute to health 
“Does it contnbute to Tocation.?” “If 00, to which vocation and 
for which pupils “Does it contribute to worthy home member¬ 
ship?’^ “Does it contribute to desirable use of leisure time?” 
“If 80, how?" .... and so on through the list. If the 
item de&iitely contributed ttfwarda any one of tke^, either 
directly, or as a key principle enabling the pupils to understand 
something that directly contributes, lenz’s Law would be included. 
Otherwise, away with it .... it ia illegitimate content for 
bigh-school physics. 

This would not be lip aeryiee: this would be genuine use of 
educational sociology. 



INQUIRY 

I 

The tendency to desire and formulate a code of “professional 
ethics” for teachers has been deyeloping m recent years. As a 
rule it has been, the admiuiatratora "who have developed such codes; 
and the codes have dealt with the duties of the classroom teachers 
towards their superior officers. Are such codes jushfiahUj and 
should ihey noi o,pply o,lso to ihe su'pSTioc officers m ihe%r 
to the teacher^? 

Effective professional or trade codes of ethics exist only where 
the particular calling has developed through either some sort of 
guild organization, where it has developed through a period of 
labor unionism, or where it is necessarily carried on within a 
close corporation embracing all piactitionera in a locality. The 
medical profession illustrates the first type; the joumeymeiL 
bricklayers the second; the stockbroker the third. Outside of 
groups with these antecedents, formulated codes of ethics for a 
calling serve merely to harass those with a social sense of fair 
dealing;, without in any way binding a large number of less scru¬ 
pulous members of tbe calling. 

Education has not developed through any of these necessary 
social forms for effective ethics, and therefore it is probable that 
no code will be enforced by general consent. There exist no means 
by which unprofessional conduct can be made so disastrous for 
the culprit as to deter him from it. It is, therefore, largely 
a work of supererogation at present to develop any such code. 

An added difficulty and one that only the sociological point of 
view can expose, is that all professional codes in education are 
“handed down from above.” They are uniformly the product of 
administrators, and represent what the administrators find most 
desirable for members of their corps. Incidentally, such codes 
reflect the restrictions which the employing bodies put, through 
their administrators, upon the practitioners. A type case is the 
almost universal presence m such codes of an interdiction against 
“partisan activity.” Doubtless, if the practitioners made tbe 
code, it would state that “Whatever a teacher does outside of 
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school hours, so long as it does not interfero with her professional 
■work or harm the aohool- organization of which she is a naemher, 
must be allowed.” This is the standard which exists among 
medical men, lawyers, engineers, etc. 

If we are to have an adequate and enforced code of professional 
ethics for education, it must: 

(1) Be the product ot a guild or labor-union organization of 
the profession. Any such organization, is out of the question in 
America, though it exists in Great Britain. 

(2) Be the work of practitioners, not of administrators 

(3) Be reciprocal' binding upon administrators as well aa 
upon, nractitioners. Failing diia, it will be but a slave code, to 
hold down the ambitious and foiward-looking among the practi- 
tiouera. 

Those former practitioners of education "wbo have left tlie field 
for the eowimereial world, are unanimoua in agi'eemg that the 
feeling of responsibility to treat subordinates justly is far more 
general in the business world than among educators. A definite 
spread of such a feeling, so that m all cases the educational admin¬ 
istrator 'will presume, unless evidence is to the contrary, ilie 
teacher tff probahly right in any matter, will accomplish more 
to'wardg securing professional ethical practice among teachers than 
any amount of making of codes. The nonethical teacher is such 
because she distrusts those in eomjnand. 

Stephun G, Rick 


II 

At the Boston meeting of the National Society for the Study of 
Educational Sociology, the statmnent was made that education 
in health is essentially a problem for the physician and nurse, not 
for the teacher. Is this attitude a safe criterion in education? 

The statement under consideration is not only an unsafe guide 
in education, but it is contrary to fact. It infers that the physician 
and the miiBO are to bo classed as educators; and this the individ¬ 
uals thomselves would not admit. While to some extent by virtue 
of their aseociation with people, and particularly with children,^ 
some education ia an inevitable outeome, they are not interested 
in education as such, nor has iheir training been in that field. 
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Health as a definite social asset has never been emphasized in 
the training of medical students. Even today the bulk of medical 
training is iii terns of diagnosis and cure rather than prevention. 
Physicians are -well aware that for them to emphasize the truths 
of preventive medicine the human race would hj this means 
make alow progress in the promotion of health. They are equally 
certain that the time to develop habits and attitudes is in child¬ 
hood. 

The object of an individual medical examination is to determine 
the state of health, and that of examining a group of pupils is 
to note individual physical ailments, and the possible presence of 
communicable disease within the gi'oup. Oases requiring medical 
service are uaually referred to the family physician. The activi¬ 
ties of the school nurse are often limited to first aid, advice as 
to the physical care of the child, and conditions of uncleanlitiess. 
While these activities are most essential to child welfare they can 
never be considered health education. Medical inspection has 
never been adequate and can never be adequate to do the whole 
work of education in health. Medical inspection being provided 
only at given times during a school year is entirely inadequate 
aa a meana of education. The teacher la capable of observing 
possible physical defects and unfavorable physical conditions to 
a far greater extent than has been her practice. Teachers should 
be encouraged and expected to examine for hearing, pedicnloaia, 
cleanliness, bad teeth, vision, adenoids and tonsils, skin infection, 
nialniitrition, nervousness, and indications of communicable 
disease. All cases will of course be referred to the physician for 
diagnosis. Without specific knowledge as to individual needs, the 
teacher is not in a position to proceed intelligently in the process 
of health education. The teacher, being with the children daily, 
is expected to note individual needs and render immediate service 
by referring particular pupils to the attention of the physician or 
nurse who otherwise might overlook them entirely. 

Health is primarily n matter of education and essentially a 
school function, first, because the pre^esa of the child depends 
directly upon his physical condition, and, secondly, because it 
depends on the observance of specific practices related to nutrition, 
exercise, sleep, recreation, cleanliness, and the like. These 
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practices in turn depend on specific habits^ adequate knowledge, 
and appropriate attitudes of healthy living, The development of 
habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will improve and control the 
behavior of the child is the purpose of tho school and the function 
of education. 

One who is familiar with the schools and the educational process 
is well aware that health problejna undertaken by the physician 
and nurse without the necessary follow-up work can never result 
in the development of adequate habits and practices. Experience 
has shown that if health education is to become a reality, it will 
result from, the activities of the school and particularly those of 
the classroom. A. survey of ^ild habits and practices made by 
th© teacher is the basis for health instruction and health activities 

Health education must concern itaelf with (1) the instruction 
of paJenta and other adults in knowledge of healthy living; (2) 
the instruction of children in practices of healthy living; (3) 
organization of children for health activities; and (4) physical 
education in so far aa it is related to health. Health education, 
then, is primarily tho function, and problem of the teacher, with 
such assistance as the physician and nurse may be permitted to 
render. 

HI 

Are church schools de9iral>l9f 

By church schools we here mean schools covering the usual 
elementary or high-school curricula, but owned, operated, and 
staffed by a church organization. Such schools usually add to the 
usual curricula instruction in diuroh doctrine, and often also 
in morals. Barfc-time (afternoon) schools such as Talmud Torahs, 
confirmation dasaes, etc., are excluded. 

(1) Infitructional conditions. Provided the church achoola 
maintain as effective instructional conditions and do as effective 
instruction as the public schools, no objection can be raised. The 
taking of half an hour or an hour a day for religious instruction 
may or may not mean a loss of instructional effectiveness in the 
usual curriculum. The general tendency to sacrifice lessons in 
th© usual curricular units for estiva religious instruction, or for 
religious exercises on church holidays and the like, undoubtedly 
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adds up to a total that requires a greater effectiveness or speed 
in instruction than public schools furnish 

As a general rule, church s<^ool8 incline to be leas ready to 
take on improvements in curricula, methods, equipment, etc., than 
public schools. Church-school people ure often, a bit boastful of 
the economy with which their building ore erected, this in many 
cases means that advantageous instructional equipment is omitted 

(2) Hygiene. ChuTch schools, as a rule, are more apt to insist 
upon old-fashioned ‘^strict discipline” than are public scliools. 
This means as a rule, a premimn on immobility; hence muscular 
weariness among the pupils. Church school buildings as a rule 
are as well ventilated, as well sanitated, etc., as those of similar 
date built for public schools. Health education does not appear 
to be quite as well developed as in public schools; and certainly 
health inspection, school-nurse service, and the like, are less 
frequent in church schools than m public schools. 

(3) Isolation of group. Throughout all church schools there 
appears to be an entirely unconscious but inevitable tendency for 
the pupils to be inculcated with an attitude of despising the 
public-school children. The associations and friendships formed 
in school are the same as those formed m church: hence there la 
apt to be a degree of isolation of the pupils from participation m 
the life of the community as a whole. This is accentuated by 
the fact that almost all church schools require payment of tuition 
and do not furnish books and supplies free. A degree of “economic 
snobbery” is thus produced 

(4) Attitude towards a changing social order. The churches 
are essentially guardians of the “eternal verities.” Accordingly, 
there is a general attitude of resistance to change through, all 
church activities. Pupils brought up in. such an attitude are 
thereby given a mental set which is likely to prejudice them 
against social changes, however desirable It must be admitted 
that many public-school systems are equally illiberal. 

(5) Competence of staff. Except in. Michigan, where teachers 
in any school, public, church, or private, must have the state 
oeitiffcates, clnixch schools tend to have instructional staffs with 
somewhat less training. 
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To fluin lip: Sociologically, the elmrcli aoboola mu&t be con¬ 
sidered somewhat leas effective meana of education than the publia 
echoola, and open to disapproval in isolating their pupils to some 
extent from the community as a whole. It is probable that most 
of the charges made against them by violent opponents are not 
true. 

Historically, the church school rcm% be regarded as a survival 
from the era in American hiatojy pievioua to the development of 
public schools It survives mainly among groups who have an 
intense loyalty to their church; and the propoHion of itg pupils 
who are of American parentage is negligible in moat eases, It la 
probably an institution that will slowly die out unless attacks 
upon any particular church should strengthen the solidarity of 
that body 


Stephen G. Rich 



BESEABOH PEOJEOTS AOT) METHODS IN EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL SOOIOLOCY 

in order {hat this section- of The Jotiknai> may be of the preotest possible aeruvee 
lU rcadeis are urged to send at once to the editor of this department Mks—and inhere 
pomble, de^mphone-^of all current reaeareh projects now in process in educational 
sociology and those of interest to educaiional sociology in kindred fields Corres¬ 
pondence upon proposed projects and methods vnll be welcomed 

EXTRACUIIBICULA.B. ACTIVITIES AT WlTTENBERG Coi.LEaB 

An investigation is being made at Wittenberg College. Spring- 
field, Obio, -under the direction of Professor O. Myking Metna, 
department of edncation, in regard to tlie extent to -wlucli students 
are participating in extra&umcular activities, Last fall a ques¬ 
tionnaire was filled out \>y the students On this questionnaire 
they indicated wliat activities tiiey were in, what olBces they held, 
and gave an estimate of how much time they spent on each activity 
At the end of the first semester the registrar will give the scholar¬ 
ship quotient of each student for the semester. The intelligence 
score rating and the physical examination record will also he tabu¬ 
lated. 

Tabulations are being made to show how many students in each 
class (divided according to sex) participate in no activity, one 
activity, two activities, etc.; how many students participate m 
each kind of activity, as athletics, fraternities, musical, religious, 
forensics, literary societies, etc. A special study will be made of 
all students who hold offices or are committee members, all students 
who earn money while attending college, all students in a paitieu- 
lar kind of activity, as atlileUcs or fraternities, to determine the 
kind of students who are found in these groups from the stand¬ 
point of mental ability and sdiolaiebip 

Eesearoh Projects at the Uni-versity of Buffaio 
Immigrant Adjiistment 

A study of the cultural ad 3 UBtineiit of the Polish immigrant 
group in Buffalo has been in progress at the University of Buffalo 
for the past eighteen months. The study has been made by Pro¬ 
fessor Niles Carpenter, in collaborotion with Mr, Daniel E. Katz, 
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a graduate student at Syracuse University, w’th the assistaace 
of a number of Poliah-American teachers, students, and social 
■workers. It has been finanCLd by the Committee on Ethnic 
Eaetors in Community Life of Brown University, of which Mrs, 
B. B. Wessel is research director. The objective of the study 
baa been the deviaing of a technique for measuring the attitudes 
and activities involved in the process of acculturation of a typical 
immigrant group. A preliminary study was made in 1026 (see 
Social Foi'ceSj S'eptembor, 1927). A second otudy ig being 
carried on at present Throughout the study, an effort has been 
made to obtain objective, quantitative measurements, so as to 
avoid subjective eoloriug by the intervic'wer, and—except where 
the subjective entera into the data aought—by tho intoivicwod 
Eor example, tho section of the questionnaire dealing with lan¬ 
guage adjuatment contains a graded senes of passages in English 
and Polish, -which the person interviewed J8 requested to translate 
Again, the section on. knowledge of traditions contains a list of 
brief biographies of notable Americans and Poles, and accounts 
of Polish and American national holidays, each of which the 
person interviewed is asked to identify. The questionnaire covers 
about fifteen pages and takes an hour to complete. It is hard to 
estimate the success of this method at this stage. However, such 
findings as have been tabulated seem to arrange themaelvos into 
typical distribution curves. 

Studies of Family Disassocujhlion in Random Sample Families 

For about three years, the dopartwient of sociology has been, 
collecting case studios dealing with various types of family 
problems These studies have been secured from students taking 
advanced courses in sociology and deal with families -which these 
students know intimately through various primary group contacts. 
The problems presented run all the way from petty family squab¬ 
bles to complete family disorganization. It is folt that cases 
gathered from these sources are of peculiar value in that they are 
not drawn from court or social agency records, and, therefore, 
represent what might he called a random sampling of a typically 
urban community That is to say, most family cases that are 
available for sociological study have boon made available just 
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because they have been brought to a fannly welfare society, a 
clinic, n court, or some sort of agency dealing with a Bpecialized 
type of maladjustment. Such cases are, therefore, not typical m 
that they are always associated with such typo of maladjustment 
as is necesaary to get them into the case records of some social 
agency The case studies lu the aeriea being collected at the 
University of Buffalo compare unfavorably with the social agency 
records in that they are relatively incomplete and are not prepared 
by trained social workers It is felt, however, that they make up 
for these defects m their greater representativeness. These studies 
are being collated and prepared for possible publication by Profes¬ 
sor Niles Carpenter and Miss Gwendolyn Doughton, graduate- 
assistant in sociology. 

Project ^Indies m Urban Sociology 
Courses in urban sociology have been offered for the last two 
years at the University of Buffalo and in a summer session at 
the University of Colorado-. The aasignments to students in these 
courses have included project studies of typical American urban 
communities with which the students have had some first-hand 
contact. Studies of the social and economic history of the studonts’ 
own "home towns" have proved particularly profitable Some of 
them appear to represent genuine source material in American 
social history. Some of these reports are being embodied m the 
fortijcoiuing v'ork on uiban sociology by Piofessor bliles Carpen¬ 
ter, winch IS to be bi ought out dining the current M‘nr {'I.ongnians 
OrcL'ii uiid Company) 



KEADERS* DISCUSSION- 


EorroniAL Noth Thx& de-parimml w dmgned to he an open forum wAefwn 
/uf{«xpre5non will encouraged up^m all questions vnthn the field of TskJqxjkhk\j 

pROPBasioNAL Ethics m Schools of Ei>itoa.tion ^ 

It 18 customary in certain schools o£ various professions to 
offer couraea in prefeaaional ethics The usual course eonaista of 
lecturea by an experienced member of the profession upon the 
code of ethics 'which has been adopted and upon other problems of 
professional relations. I am. bold enough to say that these co urges 
ara not generally regarded as of great significance. They are 
sometimes very short and often, crowded into an already overloaded 
curric'ulum. 

Yet I am convitLced that a prof^sional school has the reaponsi- 
hilily of giving systematic attention to some of the major aspects 
of professional relations. I therefore submit, at least as a basis 
for diacuBsiOE, an outline of a method for a thorough consideration 
of the problems of professional oihics in schools of education. 

The objectives of such consideration, whether in a formal course 
•or in any sort of a continuing discussion group, should obviously 
not be to secure adherenee to any particular code or method of 
attaining control over professional relations. That seems to be 
the aim of many of the lectures •which I have mentioned above. 
I would state the objectives altogether differently They should 
be: (1) To consider the types of critical situations which men 
and women in the educational profession are encountering today; 
(2) To endeavor to discover the effective methods of defining those 
situations for the guidance of members of the profession; (3) to 
try to evaluate the techniques of social control ■which the oduca- 
tional profession might use in oidor to impiove professional rela¬ 
tions. In short, it should be a course or discussion group in the 
problems of social control, beginning with a fairly adequate 
description of the social situations which those in the profession 
find of most concern. Aaauming that tUo group considering these 
matters contains a considerable number of poisons who have 
taught, it is obvious that the enterprise should be one in which the 
students have a large part in assemhling materials out of their 
experience 


'Dwouwion b> Benaon Y Lanfiia 
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A systematic consideration of the matter may be divided roughly 
into three main parte: 

(1) The inventory of social situations which are of concern. 
Considerable tune may be given to this. Th.(«e in the group should 
write descriptiona of situations which they have encountered, 
involving such matters as conflicts between members of the profes¬ 
sion, the relations between educators and public agencies, etc 
Some materials are available in print. Certainly the faculty and 
students in any school of education can gather considerable mater¬ 
ial here. This would he an assembly of cases, and after a few 
years a deposit of cases of considerable range would be made. 
These cases should be classifled and fully discussed 

(2) With a body of case material available, one could take up 
certain typical situations and consider how they should be defined 
Individuals in the gi’oup may express their opinions as to what 
should be done, for example, in. e conflict situation. No doubt 
there may result fairly clear statements of what the proper pro¬ 
cedure should be in many of the cases. Where there la disagree¬ 
ment as to what the procedure should be, it will be worth while 
at least to discuss the claims of the contending groups and fully 
record the deliberations. 

We may also try to learn from the experiences of the orgauiza- 
tions within the educational and even other professions. 

(a) We may assemble what evidence we can of the effectiveness 
of decisions of commissions of professional ethics in regard to 
particular cases. These decisions have become precedents in a 
few professions 

(b) We may consider evidences of the effectiveness of the numer¬ 
ous codes of ethics which have been formulated by educational and 
other organizations. Why have codes been adopted! What hap¬ 
pens after they are adopted? In what sort of language have they 
been framed ? Should cod^ be adopted ? Should codes be 
statements of principles or should they be specific rules applying 
to particular situations 1 

(c) Should there be a comhination of case studies and a code 
of ethics, as obtains within a few organizations within and without 
education ? 
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(3) What techniquea of social control are necessary for the ob¬ 
servance and enforcement of approved definitions of situations 3 
Her© can be taken up such ^ueations as the function of organization 
in. getting control over group behavior; what kinds of organizations 
are needed among educators i(her© the teachers’ union movement 
should receive full attention.); what degree of control should 
organizations among educators strive for—should they put their 
emphasis only upon education to secure observance of approved 
procedures or should they develop judiciary and disciplinary 
agencies to enforce standards; what lessons can be learned from 
the experiences of other professions; are there posaibilities in 
new ventures involving interprofessional efforts; if so, what might 
be attempted? This would be a search for satisfactory statements 
of the objectives of profeasionaliem. It would lead into its limita¬ 
tions, diseases, advantages. This seaiuh would not b© unlike that 
for the objectives of education, and just as difficult. 

In taking up these questions (and of course X do not pretend 
to have sketched everything that is of importanco), we shall find 
plenty of resources for some and meager materials for otheis. 
In general, we may say that w© shall draw whenever wo can upon 
the history of education, upon tho methodology and materials of 
sociology and social psychology, upon, investigations of professional 
and other social ethics, upon the opinions of educators at long 
experience and of the students in the group, upon the cxpeviencea 
of orgaiuzations within education and other professions, upon 
the development of professionalism among educators in oUier 
countries. I believe that the approach which I outline is mviiiilY 
one to the study of behavior of a group and that ib is the oppor 
tunity of the educational sociologist to organize syatemntic con¬ 
siderations of professional ethics. I have consulted with same 
educators, however, and all but one have agreed with me on this 
point The one who disagreed is prominently identified with 
nursing education and conteuda that nurses must work out their 
problems alone, without calling upon the sociologists. I, never¬ 
theless, contend that no profession should “go it alone” iiiiJ that 
by participation in such a process as I have outlined, drawing 
upon til© materials indicated, students in schools of education 
should acquire TGsourees and equipment which would help them 
in their task of building the profession of education. 
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T'lane Geometry, by WiLLrAM W. STRiJ>EB and Lawrence O. 
Rhoades. Philadelphia: The John 0, Winston Company, 
1927, xvi + 399 pages. 

Merit m a textbook m geometry, m tbe opuuon o^ the reviewer, i3 determmed 
by the nature of the introduction to demonstrative geometry, by the ekill with 
which the pupil la instructed in methods of discovering and establishing fact”, 
by the abundance of well-graded exercises, by the treatment ol the great founda¬ 
tional or basal theorems of geometry, and by the provision for testing pupils’ 
achievement to do original thinking 

The authors have (riven careful attention to the acquisition ol the vocabularv, 
meanings, and skills which constitute preparation for demonstrative geometry. 
The large number of ongmal exercises ts perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of the book. The authors’ treatment ot tests appears to he somewhat loose, 
particularly with respect to dia^^oatic teats 

A great manv illustrations of geometric forms in architecture and industry 
have been included, some of which seem to have no bearing whatever on dc- 
monalrative geometry (ise pagea 18, 33,167, 186,343) The format of the book 
is particularly good 

J. Andubw Dhttbebl 

High School Administration, by Hbebert H. Foster. New 
York and London, The Century Company, 1928, 665 pages 

Professor Poster has given us a comprehensiye and satisfactory presentation 
of conventionally successful secondary-school administrative practices The 
book opens with a discussion of ideals and aims and an explication of ten fund¬ 
amental principles of secondary-school administration It then deals with the 
high-school principalehip and the teaching slafT, the pupils and their needs, the 
curriculum, and the school life Finally, it goes very thoroughly into the problems 
of management, high-scbool finances, the keeping of records and reports, and 
the external relationships of the high school Much attention is given to the 
problems of the small high school 

Hie volume is adequately equipped with suggested problems for class dis¬ 
cussion, diagrams and charts, and speeimena of acbool records and reports Tlie 
appendices include a valuable, fifty-three-page bibliography, an account of the 
Dalton Flan, and other helpful material 

This book will not lend any young administrator into troublej it will give him 
safe and concrete guidance On the other hand, it will scarcely encourage him 
to pioneer, to adventure, to experiment It may encourage him to invite his 
teachers to consider their problems and to offer their advice to him regarding 
educational and administrative matters It suggests to him that parents should 
be encouraged to assist the school in getting more adequate accommodations But 
it gives little consideration to the school as a community institution It will 
scarcely inspire any vigorous poUcy of curriculum, odiuatroent or of community 
cooperations in dealing with the educational problems of adolescents In a 
word, it treats of secondary achoole of today; it gives us little help in attaining 
better schools for tomorrow 
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Suicide, hy Ruth Shonle Oavan, Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1928, xxvu + 359 pages. 

In tho liglit of Iho conflicting opinion and theory that aroso out of what the 
newspapers a year ago were terming the ''student suicide wave," those who 
have to deal with the adolescent personality as teacher, adviser, or parent will 
find this volume of absorbing interest Dr Cavan, onc-timo research fellow at 
the University of Chicago, undertook the rcaenroh published m this volume 
"because of an interest in human nature in the midst of perplexitiesThe 
treatment is at once sympathetic and soberly scientific. 

Part I deals with suicide and social disorgonixation Dr Cavan notes that, 
with few exceptions, the suicide rate is mounting among all civilized peoples, 
and that tins increase shows little correlation with climate, race, or religion. 
While in the United States the urban rate is somewhat higher than the rural 
rate, the rates of cities bear little rdation^p their size, and in the East many 
rural districts have rates exceeding those of adjacent cities A study of primitive 
peoples, with their very rigid sooud orgamzaiion, reveals a negligible amount 
of suicide. A detailed atudy of Chicago demonstrates that within the city the 
suicide rate varies tremendously from community to community In general 
the suicide rate is high in those communitira of the inner city where hfe is mobile 
and social disorganization is pievalent—high suicide rates conelating with 
slum and lodging areas^ family disorganisation, poverty, pawn shops, murder, 
drug peddling, deaths from alcohoUsm, and vice. Suioide, the extreme of 
personal disorganization, correlates with the mobility and anonymity, pro- 
miacuity and eonfheta of social codes and cultures which mark tho areas within 
the city of extreme social disorganizaUon. 

Part II deals with suicide and personal disorganization. Suicide is more than 
a social phenomenon, it is also a personal experience When adjustments fail, 
there may occur a complete breakdown of morale, inability to satisfy dominant 
wislies, and consequent personal disorganization. In certnin types of per- 
sonahties, notably those charaoterized by lack of objectivity, fixity of idea, 
mental conflict, and psychotic symptoms, personal disorganization may result 
m suicide, Dr Cavan skillfully traces this process in the dmnea of a number of 
suicides The chapter on incipient suicides, those who m temporary crises wish 
fpr death, will be especially interesting to the adviser of the adoleBcept While 
the symptoms of the Buioidally molined personality appear m childhood and 
adolescence, the statieticB conclusively d^ponstiaUi that children and adolescents 
are definitely nonsuicidal .Student suicide waves, like crime waves, exist m 
the imagination of the press A final ehaptei diBCUBsea the control of suicide 
An excellent bibliography is appended 

This volume is one of a senes of studies of contemporary urban civilization 
financed by the Laura Spelman RookefeUet Memorial and directed by the 
committee on social researoh of the University of Chicago Other notable 
volumes in tho senes are Burgess, Tke Urban Oommumly, Thrasher, The Oano, 
Mowrer, Fatmly Di'=‘OTgmizahon, and Gosndl. A Sfudy oj Non-VoUng. 

Eativbt W Zoebauqh 
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Clinical and Abnormal Poychology, "by J. E. Wall Acs Wallik* 
Now Tark: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927, xxii + 649 
pages. 

In his introduction, Dr Cubberley has »o admirably stated the purpose of 
the volume that he will bear quotiog. 

"That ihoro aro thousands of children in our public schools today for whom 
tho toRtilar cloBacoom procoduro is but poorly adapted, and vrho are gening but 
tittle from attendance at tho school, every intelligent educator knows .... 
The compulsory education law has placed them in the school and holds them 
there, bub their abtendanoe is nob productive ol satisfactory results. What 
thoy need is, drab, a careful eciontifio examination and diagnoeie, that will locate 
defects interfering with proper school progress, the prescription of remedial 
treatment, and then specialized instruction in classes in which they can make 
what is, for them, satisfactory educational progress ... 

“It has been eepecially difficult loi the educator to handle these problem 
children, m port because he bos lacked speoialiscd dosses, but largely because 
his behavior has not been suoh as to enabb him to recognize their defects, or to 
indicate what is best to do for them once their defects ere revealed. . . There 
IS no hope, either, that with tune we ehall be able to include such txalning in bis 
professional preparation Tho knowledge called for is far too extensive and far 
too technical. Just as we have m turn added the special subject-matter 
teacher, the school nurse, the visiting te&eher, the school health officer, and the 
school dentist to our educational staff, Euid all for the purpose of enabling the 
oloesroom teacher to make her instruotion more effective, so shall we in time 
odd apeciatistd in the diagnosing of mental and developmental defects, and in the 
prescribing of remedial treatment and iostruotion for the problem child forced 
into OUT schools by the compulsory education law. 

“The new specialist will be called a climcid psyebologist, and it ia the work 
of this new educational and psychological expert that the present volume 
describes “ 

The school library will do well to put this work at the disposal of its psychologiai 
and visiting teacher It is the best, single handbook on the procedure of the 
behavior clinic yet published. On the shelf beside it should go, however, certain 
Volumes to supplement it The twenty-seventh Vearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Kduoaiion contains invaluable material on the significance of 
intelligence and intelligence tests Healy dr Bronner, A Manual of Mental 
Tests contains a description of materials, testing procedure, and norms for all 
the commonly employed clinical teste TAe Psychchgical BulleHn, July, 1027, 
contains a complete bibliography of mteUigence, educational, peiGonahiy, and 
choractei testa. Slawson., The Deltn^uenf Boy is the moat reliable study of the 
relationship of intelligence to problem behavior. Healy, The Individual De¬ 
linquent is tho classical work on tho peyohiatnc aspecta of the procedure of the 
behavior clinic Burt, The Young Dehnguent contains interesting comparative 
material from a London clinic Healy, C<m« iStudiea of the fudge BoJeer Founda¬ 
tion, gives excellent examples of actual diagnosis and treatment, as does Sayles, 
Three Problem Children. Thomas, The Una^ualed Oirl deals with the relation¬ 
ship of the ehild*B social situation—^family and community contacte, cultural 
eonflnste, and the like—to problem behavior. Sayles, The Problem Child t« 
i^cAoof contains a quite typical set of case studies lUustratmg maladjustments 
in the school and the work of the visiiiog telMber. Reavis, Puptl Adfuelmenl 
3 7 * 
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pvea bxunplea of tbe adiueimeni of problem perfionalities io the eecondery- 
Bohool utuation. These books vfiU prove miereeiiog to admimetiator end teacher 
BB well M of practical use to the ecl^l p^cbologiBi. A number of them, notably 
"B. % Individual Dtlinq\/i&nl, oontain exhaustive bibliogiaphiee of the clinictd 

literature. 

Harvbt W. ZodBAOua 

The Oolden Booh, by Douglas 0. MoMubtihe^ and other recent 
volumes from the press of Pascal Oovlci, Chicago. 

In the days when the reviewer was a student at the University of Chicago 
there was on West Randolph Street a book ditn by the name of CovicUMcQee 
It was one of those places where you could browse away the hours unhurried by 
overcivil clerks, among rare and old books, 6ret editionB, and the dusty and 
dismembered remnants of old libraries. In the back rooms young journalists 
used to forgather for pipe and talk Harry Hanson and Ben Hecht often held 
forth there. 

Evidently the old partnership has been dissolved. At all odds, the book 
review editor of this journal has from time io time received volumes from the 
Chic^o px^ of Pascal Oovici. Mr. Coviei has passed from the vending of the 
books ct others to the ereation of books of his own. He is no ordinary publisher, 
however. He goes in for bookmaking as an art rather than as a buemeee, 
specialiEing on fine bindingSi and sensuous types and papers. And the manuscripts 
he publishes are highly aelected—receoUy discovered mss by authors of psst 
oiviUrations, essays on the history and art of printing and bookmaking, odd 
historical documents, 6rst novels by his struggling friends of the Zola school, 
and errotica. 

There have just come to the reviewer's desk two beautiful examples of the 
artistry of the press of Pascal Oovici —The Oolden Book, by Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie; and the Secret Ilwlory oj Proeopiua, by Richard Atwater. 

In The Golden Book Douglas MoMurttie tella "the eloty of fine books and 
bookmaking, past and present" Mr McMurtrie, himself an eminent typo* 
paphle artist, is well qualified t<i tell this story. Among the (oseinaiing chapters 
of this volume arc those dealing with ancient forms of writing, paper end its 
forebears, books in manuscript, printing in the Far East, woodcuts and block 
books, the invention of printing, the development of typography, the Venetian 
masters, the first book m English, the Golden Age of typography, Flantin of 
Antwerp, master of Roman type design, the French eighteenth century, m the 
track of Columbus, the press comes to Massachusetts, 'William Moms a typo* 
graphical mossiah, the processes of bookmaking, on type design, the title page, 
book illustration, the art of bookbinding, private presses, modern fine printing, 
and toward the golden book. The perusal of the story, crammed with historical 
fact and persona! narrative, and beautifully Uliisirated throughout with examples 
of typography, illusttation, decoration, and the Uke, is lilUe lees than exciting 
The reviewer cannot imagine a person so dull as to be able to lay it down without 
a new enthuaiaam for books and a new appreciation for bookmaking. It will 
give student and teacher alike a new sense of the romance of the tools they use; 
it will give the young apprentice to printing and bookbinding a new sense of 
the dignity of his art. 

The Secret Hietory of Procoptue is an English translation by Richard Atwater, 
sometime fellow in Greek nt the Univermiy of Chicago, and volatile columnist of 
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Iho Chicago Etenttiji Posi It la an intinat® ravelation oi the court of Justinian, 
of the colorful age when the Roman Empiro in tho hands of the Empress Theodora 
danced madly to its impending fnl\ It is more than a historical document, 
ho'./over—it is a modern example of fine bookmaking as described by Douglas 
MoMurtne m The Golden Book Indeed, it is designed, both os to typography 
and binding, by Mr. McMuctrie himself The type was specially designed for 
the book, and is hand aet, impressed upon Imperial Shidzuoka V-cIlum It la an 
adventure to turn its pages 

Hahvey W ZonnAtJOH 

School Library Yearhooh (^timber One). Compiled by the Edu¬ 
cation Committee of the American Library Association 
Chicago: American Libraiy Association, 1927, 166 pages 

The first school library yearbook includes the chief work of the Education 
Committee of the American Library Association over a period of years Miss 
Harriet A Wood, of the Library Division of the Minnesota Department of 
Education at St Paul, Minnesota, is chairman of the committee. 

The introductory pages of the now yearbook acquaint us with the A L. A, 
school library objectives It has three major divisions Under Part 1 the country 
IB divided into regions, each with a director tor the collection of important items 
of news from State supervisors of school libraries and State education committees 
Part 2 presents one of tho outstanding objectives of the committee and Us sub¬ 
committees, minimum courses of instruction in the use of books and libraries for 
all types of schools and colleges Fart 3 is a directory of school librarians who 
are members of the A. L A 

It Is planned hereafter to have the yearV c issued promplly'so that the news 
of school library progress may be fresh the first yearbook the news ranges 
from many encouraging evidences of progr s in certain regions to indications of a 
most limited development of the entire r ovement in others. Mies Nell Unger, 
reporting for the Eastern States, can cit. much that is encouraging' 

In New York State the ruling requiring the employment of school 
librarians in all schools with an academic enrollment of more than 100 
has been put into operation. There are 414 school librarians devoting 
full or part time to library work who hold State certificates, and have 
had at least the minimum six weeks' training New York City has 
taken a tremendous step m advance in requiring college graduation and 
library training for all future school librarians 

The minimum courses of instruction in the use of books and libraries for all 
types of schools and colleges, prepared by subcommittees, occupy nearly two 
thirds of the first school library yearbook Having served as a member of the 
staff of three large university libraries where freshmen are not required to receive 
instruction m the use of the library, and having observed numberless instances 
during the past six years of ignorance in the use of libraries not only among 
undergraduates but amongst graduate students and faculty members os well, 
the present reviewer naturally welcomes minimum courses of instruction which 
begin Bs early aa the first and second grades. 

A selected bibliography of the entire history of school libraries should have 
been included m the first school library yearbook Otherwise the present reviewer 
finds tho book an encouraguig addition to the literature of his profession. 

jACKSorr E Townb 
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"Attitudcft Can be Meaewed" ie the latie of an article in the January (1628) 
issue oi the Amencan Joufncl of Sociology At last the psychologist has recognized 
that there are other aspects of meoeureittent,besides intelligence and achievement,, 
which challenges his time and endeavor. Professor L L Thurstonc of the 
University of Chicago, one of the leaders m the measurement movement, working 
with the staff of the Behavior Res(*arch Fund of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research of Chicago haa undertaken the problom of sotting up a scale for the 
measuring of the distribution of attitudes of a group of peraons on a specified issue 
in the form of a frequency dietribulion Tho scale is so conetniotcd that two 
opinions are separated by a utvit scale, Profeffioc 'Thuratone holda rather tenta¬ 
tively that the expression of an opinion has m it or back of it the evolution of n 
situation which is an attitude To the educational sociologist thi,s new approach 
to measurement is applauded, for he looks upon attitudes, ideals, appreciations, 
as the most significant aspect of all lem’iting 


One of the outstanding contnbuktaiB of the Boston meeting of the Bepartment 
of Supemtendenoe was the address of Governor McMullen of the Stale of 
Nebraska. For almost an hour the Bupermtendenta and their friends lietcned to 
this Western executive, who “knows hia lesson well,” on the urgent economic 
needs of the farmer and the farmer’s child. It was a portrayal of what the Federal 
Government had done through legislation os the tariff for the manufacturer, 
land grants and subsidies to the railroads, and the National Bank Act and later 
the Federal Reserve Act for the banker, followed by a description of the farmer's 
dcBpeiatioTi and deaiie for aimilar tYeatme&t by the Government of the United 
States. The Governor got a very eympatheiie response from the Department of 
Superintecdence and many were heard to say that his addre&a was worth the 
trip to Bostoii. 


The Daniel Guggenheim Fund has orealed a Committee on Mcmentary and 
Secondary Aeronautical Biducation. Tbis Committee is composed of seventy-five 
persons organized into two groups, a sioall, active, and executive group located 
in New York City and a much larger consultative and advisory group composed 
chiefly of superintendents of echoes representing the varioue States, cities, and 
sections of the United States. 

The purpose of the Comtnitlce is to cebperate with the public schools and 
with other organisationsmtereBled in promoting an intelligent and active inteieat 
among the boys and girls of the public schools of America m the subject of 
aeronautics The Committee has no intontion of encouraging the addition of 
another subject to an already overcrowded curriculum in the public schools 
It IS, in fact, opposed to any such moTOment, believing as it does that the im¬ 
portant objective which led to the ereation of the Committeo by the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund can be better and more ^actively accomplished in a different 
way In this respect, the Committee is in full accord with the wishes of President 
Harry Guggenheim, by whose action the Committee was appointed, 

fi'rs 
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Mr R G. Sanford, county superintendent of Warren County for the peat 
eight years, haa been appointed to the eounty supermtendenoy of Bomerset 
County to aucceed L D Deyo who haa retired Mr. Sanford ia a graduate of 
Yale and holds a master's degree from Teachers College 
Mr. Harry W. Moore of High Bridge has been appointed county superintendent 
of Hunterdon County to succeed the late Mr- Jason Hoffman Mr, Moore is a 
graduate of Lafayette with advanced work in Teachers College, 

Mr Robert O. B Parker of Belvid^ will succeed Mr. Moore na supervising 
principal of High Bridge Mr Paiker la working in the School of Education in 
Now York Umvorsity, 

The bureau of broadcasting of New York Univeraity is expenraentingwith a 
radio course in college philosophy There are twelve short lectures in the course 
Station WOR is cooperating in the experiment In the first week 248 persons 
registered for the course, for which there are no fees The students in the class 
range from Nova Scotia on the North to Florida on the South and Illinois on the 
West The course is given by Dr. Hertnan Hwiefl Horne of the department 
of the hi'Story of education and the history of philosophy of the ScUo '1 of Edu¬ 
cation 

The Fourth Annual Jumor-High-School Conference under the a spices of 
the School of Education of New York University was held in the School of 
Commerce Building on Friday eveomg and Saturday morning, March 1ft and 
17 The two general eesaiona were attended by from three to four hundred rep¬ 
resentatives of State and city departmenta of education of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Conncctwut. 

The Friday evening general session at which Miss Grace Dunn» president of 
the New Jei sey Junior High School Teachers Association, presided was addressed 
by Misa Mary A S Mugan, assiatant supenntendent of schools in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and by Jesse H Newloc, director of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College At the Saturday morning session, Harrison H "Van Cott, 
supervisor of junior high schools m New York State, presided, the addrcesca 
were by Ross 0 Runnels, principal of the Ricalton Junior High School of 
Maplewood, New Jersey, and R G Reynolds, principal of the Horace Mann 
School. 

The topics of the speakers at the general sessions, and the subjects of discus¬ 
sion of the round tables centered about the question of teacher and pupil guidance 
At the Friday evening session, teacher cooperation was the subject of both 
speakers, and at the Saturday morning session two aspects of pupil guidance 
were presented At the Beventeen lound-table discussions, various specific 
aspects of teacher improvement and pupil guidance were considered 

Each general session was opened by & demonstration of junior-high-school 
orchestral music On. Friday evening the bond from the Bayonne, Now Jersey, 
Junior High School played a varied program, and on Saturday morning the 
music was supplied by the band from Junior High School No, 64, Manhattan 
The attendance at the conference wae larger than in any previous year, and 
there were many evidences of the growing interest in the teacher as an educational 
guide and counselor The extent to which the pupil rather than the subject hoe 
become the center of aUention among teachcra and supervisors was very evident 
m the types of topics discussed 
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Profeaaor Henry Pratt Fairthitd of the department of socloloey of t|ie Graduate School of Ne» 
York Univeraity is a native of Illinois He received hU bachelor s degree ^t Doanc College (CreU 
Nebraska) and hts doctorate at Vale He has tetd iMchins p^Hlons m the social sciences in Inter' 
national College, Smyrna, Turkey, Doane CoUege, Dowdoia College, and Yale UniverB.ty, ^lorr 
coming to New York University In I9l9 He has had a wide experience in community and svibI 
welfare activities He has been an Invcslleatorof the National Reacamh Council, and the DepartmenL 
of Labor of the Federal Government, for tiie latter he made a trip to Europe as a special immigration 
agent in 1923 One of his major interests in aoclology has been TOpulatlon problems In this field he 
h« written Greefe immigration to th* Untttd StaUt, and a second volu.ae on /ihi'-igration He Is the 
amthor of an Outlme o' fiptilnd Sortolotjii 

professor H M Hamlin is In the department of vocaUonal education of Iowa Slate College, /Vtm 
Iowa ' 

Mies Ellen a, Maher of Worcester, Massachusetts, received her master's degree from Clark Unlvec 
Bity and has done considerable advanced graduate study m a number of other institutions in her 
apeclalty*^nienta1 hygiene and clinical ^ychology Miss Maher has bad wide experience as teacher 
and psytbbloaicsl examiner In New York State She has contributed numerous articles In her fidd 
of activity 

Professor O Myking Mehus U a rnember of the (stculty of Wittenberg College of Springfield, Ohio 
The reader of Thp Journm. U referred to the previous Issues for the sketches of the other conulhu 
tore. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

R-ECENTLY the editor discussed Professor Bede’s book en¬ 
titled Modern T/ducahonal Theoites and bis editorial called forth 
responses which ■were highly stimulating and inteiesting fco our 
readers. We venture again to write about two recent piiblica’ 
tions, Finney^a Sociological Thilosopliy of Sducation and Smith’s 
principles of Ediicatmial Sociology, These books are to be con- 
aideied on an entiiely different basis from that which led to the 
criticism of Lode’s production These are intended to be educa¬ 
tional sociologies written by educational sociologists, while Lode’s 
book was a philosophy of education written by a philosopher. Wc 
need to keep these facts m mind in rending this comment 

Piofessor Finney clearly, forcefully, and understand ingly 
writes on the sociological philosophy of education The book is 
a distinct contribution to tho philosophy of education. It is, 
however, a philosophy of education and not in any sense an educa¬ 
tional sociology. The author seems to be of the opinion that the 
philosophical approach to education is the one that offers moat 
for ediicatois and sociologists interested m education The editor 
does not share that opinion He believes that sociology will have 
little to offer to educators except tluough scientilic research and 
scientifiL technique Pmney’s book offers nothing to the scientific 
study of education and does not pietciid to It should theiefore 
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be placed aroang the booie on philoeopby of educatioa and used 
by BOoiologiBta merely as a etarting point for tbe development of 
a real sociology whicli is concerned 'witb educational researcb, 
Every eooiologist should read this book but should not expect to 
dud in it help in the development of scietitific sociology. 

Smith’s book is of another kind. It is more nearly an 
educational sociology but is primarily an elaboration of his intro¬ 
duction written ten or twelve yeara a^. It fails to take account 
of the research in the field and to peraons familiar with his earlier 
work this hook has little additional to oiler. The book has a 
definite place in acquainting the student with the general applica¬ 
tions of sociology to education but does not contribute to the 
development of the scieiicse of educational sociology. 

Tho authors of these books are offered tho columns of Tub 
for a defense of their approach in these books, 

With this issue of The Jouuwax. the first year of its history 
comes to a close. The editors are profoundly pleased and grateful 
for the responses from educators and sociologists to The J ouhnal 
during its infancy. Its readers have been prolific in contribu¬ 
tion and in tk~ -’'"''’'ootAn of articles that have appeared. This 
interest is shown by tho fact that if we shonld now publish the 
material in the hands of the editor it would require the space 
for the entire coining year. Several concluaions are evident 
from this first year of experience. Eirat, there ia distinct demand 
for a journal dealing with the scientific approach to the study of 
education from the sociological viewpoint. Second, whatever 
success The Toubkai, has attained has resulted from the enthusi¬ 
astic support of its readers and contributors. W© hope that this 
support has been merited and will be continued through the 
further period of infancy whirii by &e very nature of things must 
be experimental. 

We shall give emphasis in the future as during this year to 
scientific studies in the field and hope to give greater emphasis as 
time goes on. We wish to make this journal an indispensable 
medium and source of material for teachers, principals, superin¬ 
tendents, and sociologists. We eball welcome cntieisma and sug¬ 
gestions from the readers of Ae past year. 
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There has come to the hands of the editor a preliminary draft 
of a sociologist's syllabus for the New York State normal achooh 
prepared by a committee of 'which Mr Stephen 0. Clement of the 
Buffalo State Teachers College is chairman. The editor of The 
JouBNAL is immensely pleased to give notice to this syllabus, 
becauso it is the first that has come to Ms hands that attempts 
to approach the study of sociology in normal schools from a 
scientific point of vie'w. The use of this syllabus and the approach 
to the study of education and its point of view will not only 
revolutionize the teaching of educational sociology in normals 
but will also profoundly influence the whole of educational pro¬ 
cedure. It IS the most hopeful sign we have seen in years in the 
expression of a new attitude as part of the State-supported schools 
for the training of teachers for the work of education. The sylla¬ 
bus is so far m tentative form, and any one may have a copy by 
asking, provided he will offer constructive criticism of it. It is 
the sincere hope of the editors of The Jouhnal that this syllabus 
will have wide distribution and extensive criticism so that it may 
go forth in its final form and help to produce a new era m the 
development of educational socio 'igy aa a subject to be used in 
the training of teachers. 

There are many evidences that the educators of the United 
States are becoming more and more professionally minded. The 
national and State organizations alone warrant this assumption 
but we have other evidence in the character and amount of pro¬ 
fessional literature. Among the valuable contributions to the 
literature is the Loyola, Educorhonal Digest which provides the 
educator with, an mdispensable need The Digest selects the 
important articles in current educational periodicals and makes 
a brief but comprehensible digest of them. This gives the reader 
a notion of what la being published and indicates whether a full 
reading is desired Thus valuable time is saved and still the 
reader may become familiar with the contributions in the field 
of education. 

In addition to the Digest, there is the Readers' Guide to current 
educational literature. Both of these features are highly signifi¬ 
cant and necessary alike for the library and the educator. 



AMEKIOAN’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS—THE QUALITY 
OE THE EDTIOATIONAL PROCESS^ 

W, WITHERS 

TP HE quality of the educational proceas m the secondary schools 
of America cannot be rightly evaluated without taking into 
account the recognized objectives by which this process is guided. 
We cannot, with profit, compare tho products of our secondary 
schools with those of Europe without duly considering tho fact 
that the objectives of secondary education in Europe and Amenea 
are essentially diiferent and that this difference affects profoundly 
not only the choice and effective application of the means of 
education but also the level of general iiUelHgence and the life 
purposes of the students enrolled in these schools 

The scope and purpose of secondary education has been much 
more restricted and the place and functions of the secondary school 
much more clearly and specifically defined in the leading countries 
of Europe than in the United States. Rightly or ■wrongly we 
have a much broader, more ineluaive, and at the same time more 
indeterniinate, less clearly defined, and. more adaptable notion of 
the scope and function of secondary education in its relation to 
'OUT community and national life than is true of any of the countries 
of Europe ■with ■which our schools are most frequently compared. 
This fact alone makes any comparative study of the quality of edu¬ 
cational process here and in Europe very difficult and the results 
of such study almost inevitably controversial and unsatisfactory 
You ask me, for example, to diBoiisa the quality of the process 
of American secondary education and immediately I am con¬ 
fronted with a number of questions. How shall this subject be 
defined? Wliat is secondary education as understood by those 
•who planned this program? Where in our school system does 
secondary education begin ? Where does it end ? How many and 
what years of the average school child’s life does it cover? Eor 
whom IS It primarily intended 8 To ■what extent is it actually 
selective? For what does it really prepare, and. with what units 
of our organized system of educa.tion is it divcetly concerned ? 

‘ Address delivered at Schoolmen's Week, Philadelphia, Pa , March 21, 1928 
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We all know that both, in theory and in practice, taking the 
United States as a whole, many and wanoua answers have been 
given, and aro now being given, to these q^ueations hTationolly 
speaking, we have not yet fully made up onr minds as to what 
secondary education is, how it should be organized, whom it should 
serve, and just what it should bo expected to do This, however, 
IS not so unfortunate aa on the surface it seems to be For in view 
of the changing character of our civilization and because of the 
part which public education is increasingly expected to play in 
our national life, it is fortunate that our conception of the appro¬ 
priate place and function of aecondary education has not thus far 
become crystallized into any fixed and definite form, and that it 
remains atill capable of ready and progressive adaptation to our 
ever changing needs and conditions. 

That in the best thought of today we are nppioaehing a more 
nearly unanimous opinion in answer to the questions I have asked 
cannot be doubted. The drift of opinion is definitely and distinctly 
in the direction of confining elementary education to the first six 
years of formal instruction, and of extending the period of second¬ 
ary education to eight years beginning with the seventh grade and 
closing with the sophomore year in eoUt^e. As to just how the 
work of these eight years should be organized, whether on a 4-4, 
or a 3-3-2, or a 6-2 liasis^ thcie is aa yet no common agreement 
and because of the varying conditions affecting public education 
it IS not likely that such an agreement will very soon, if evci, be 
reached and universally followed throughout the United States 

The latest and perliaps the best attempt to summarize the 
results of this trend of thought and to define authoutatLi ch the 
meaning and scope of secondaiy education is found in the leport 
of the Committee on the Objectives of Secondaiy iEdiicatioii which 
will bo pubhsbed in the forthcoraing yearbook for 192S oi the 
iMatioual Department of Superintendence As defined in that 
report, secondary education is the organized effnit of society 
through its schools to aid the normal pioccsscs of giowth and de¬ 
velopment and to produce dcsiiable chants m the attitudes, ideals, 
and behavior of youth during the peiiod of eaih aiul middle 
adolescence. The changes already set up or that are being set up 
by society in ordei to afford secondary education of this character 
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are tke junior high school, the senior high school, the junior 
college, and several types of trade, industrial, vocational, com 
mereial, and continuation sohoola. 

Analysis of this definition and of the nation-wido movement in. 
secondary education which it attempts to smnman^e reveals the 
effects of two positive forces more or less antagonistic to each other 
which have heen fundamentally rcaponsihlo for the direction which 
the dovelopmcnt of secondary education has taken in this country 
and. for the quality of service which our secondary schools are 
now rendering. 

One of these forces is the influence of certain ideals and prac¬ 
tices of academic and cultural education boiTowed from Europe 
and transplanted in America chiefly in our colleges and. imiver- 
aities; and the other is tlie combined effect of certain conditions of 
life and certain attitudes of mind which must be rec <mizcd as 
outstanding and apparently permanent characteristics o A.meri- 
can civilization. 

The first of these forces was most influential in the early 
development of secondary education in this country. All along 
it has been strongly conservative and inclined to insist upon a 
relatively fixed and constant conception, of what our sooondaiy 
schools should endeavor to do. The character and influence of 
this point of view is too well known to call for extended discussion 
before this body of schoolmen. I shall merely point out four 
facts concerning it that are important in the present discussion. 
First, our colleges and universiti^ have always emphasized in 
dealing with secondary education tlie importance of academic 
knowledge, the ideals of scholarship and of culture, and the 
preparation of students for successful work in college; secondly, 
these institutions are less influential today in shaping the total 
policy and determining the general character of secondary educa¬ 
tion than they have been at any time in the past; thirdly, coUeges 
and universities everywhere throughout the United States are 
beginning to subject thejrown pohoiM and procedures to vigorous 
critical examination to determine more clearly their own proper 
place in the future development of American education; and, 
lastly, this process of self-examination is almost certain to result 
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in higlier ratlier tlian lower standards of scholarship required of 
those secondary students who expect to enter college. 

It does not seem likely that the college of the future will he 
occupied to any gi’eat extent with general education. This will 
increasingly be regarded as the funotioa of the reorganized, eight- 
year period of secondary education. The college will hereafter 
in all probability be ©veu raoie closely identified with the univer¬ 
sity and will continue to perform the increasingly important 
function of serving as the gateway for students who are going 
on to graduate study and to careers of research and professional 
service. The college of the future, though a thoroughly reorgan¬ 
ized and reconditioned institution, is not likely to give up tlie 
ideal of scholarship to which it has thus far tenaciously held, nor 
should it be expected to do so. For thorough scholarship will 
be even more important in the coming time than it is at present 
Therefore two things should be distinctly and increasingly recog¬ 
nized both by our colleges and secondary schools m their relations 
to each other. The reorganized secondary school should not regard 
itself even primarily as an. institution devoted to the preparation 
of young people for college or university nor should it be expected 
that all of its graduates should be entitled to college admission. 
It has a much larger and more inclusive service to perform. On 
the other hand the college has no right to criticize adversely the 
work of the aooondary schools merely bccauso a considerable 
percentage of those whom they graduate are not well equipped 
for satisfactory work in college. The secondary school is a 
selective and distributive as well as an educational institution. 
Its guidance function is quite as important as its educative func¬ 
tion Its policy IS, and should continue to be, determined more by 
its relation to life in general than by its relation to college. It 
should prepare for college, and prepare well, those of its students 
who ought to go to college; but it should also prepare equally well 
for the important occupations which they are about to enter that 
larger body of students whose formal education will end with the 
secondary school. Therefore the quality of the process in Ameri¬ 
can secondary education must be judged by the application of two 
types of standards both of which are necessary and neither of 
which should bo exclusively used. In the case of those students 
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who are going to college, the process should be judged by reference 
to those aea-dcmic standards ■which test the fitness of the students 
for satisfactory "work in college In the case of students who are 
not going to college, it should bo judged by the use of such stand¬ 
ards as will measure the extent and value of their preparation 
for the occupations which tlicy are about to enter Hence in 
comparing the quality of tlio process of secondary education in 
America and that of Europe, the fact must not be overlooked that 
the accondary schools of Euiope are highly selective and largely 
college or university preparatory in function. For this reason 
the first or academic standard may be applied to nil the students 
m such institutions This is especially tiiie of the secondary 
schools of France and Germany. There are not as many students, 
foreigners included, in the accondary and higher institutions in 
the ivholo of France with its forty millions of population as are 
enrolled iii institutions of similar grade in the City of Hew York. 

The tremendous student mortality and the highly selective 
character of secondary education in Franco is shown by the facts 
set forth in an adminiatrativo bulletin issued by the Minister of 
Public Instruction in Febninry, 1937. The results of the final 
state examination of gccoiidary-school caudidato«‘ for the bacca- 
lanreat who presented ihemsolvos m June, 1025, weve as follows; 


• 

E^amlIlell 

Passed 

Per cent 

Greek and Latin course 

MM 

1531 

44 4 

La-tin and Modern Language courac 

0388 

2455 

38.4 

I atin and Scicuco course 

5353 

2483 

42 Q 

Hciencc and Modern Language course 

0387 

2133 

38 0 

Total 

21570 

8905 

41 2 


The following October, 1920, 11,348 candidates presented thera- 
pelves and only 4199 o-r 37 per cent passed 

Ill the face of such cnorinons elimination as this, it is peitiiient 
111 passing jndg'-inciit on the quality of tlie educational process to 
inquire into its actual effect upon those who fail as well ns upon 
those who pass. 

The effect of this highly selective method upon those who fail 
18 strikingly shown in Germany wlieie the inability of the student 
to tho strain and the actual or anticipated effects of failure 
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ao frequently result in. suicide Last year measuies Weie taken 
by the Prussian Minister of Education to prevent the heavy toU 
of student suicides by ordering the abolition, at the urgent request 
of the people, of the written final examinations at the junior-high- 
school level. It is estimated that during 1927 more than 150 
students of junior-high-school grade committed suicide in Germany. 

The value of the total influence of any educational process that 
produces results of this kind may very well be seriously ques¬ 
tioned. The serious and penusinent mfluenc© of the crushing 
defeat experienced by those who have put forth strenuous effort 
and failed to pass must be taken into the account, as well as the 
superior value of the education received by the much smaller 
number of those who succeeded. Even from a cold-blooded 
business point of view, the profit to the community in the form 
of supeiior service resulting from the financial investment which 
the community makes m the education of those who pass must be 
discounted by the hundreds of thousands of dollars totally lost on 
the education of so large a number of suicides occurring each 
year. On the other hand the educational value of a form of 
secondary education which generally results in the ]oy of living, 
a consciousness ot growth, of achievement and success among the 
great majority of its students is certainly quite worth considering. 

As T have said, the quality of the process in American second¬ 
ary education must bo measured by two types of standaids. One 
to deteriniiie the success of the secondary school in preparing 
students for college, the other to measure its success in pieparing 
students for life occupations and activities outside of college. 
Strictly speaking, this statement is true only of the re^^ults of 
secondary education as these are evidenced in the later life of the 
student. It does not take account of the important values that 
are immediately realized in the educational process as it actually 
goes on in the organized life of our best sccondaiy schools These 
results also have highly important effects m the subsequent life 
of the student but they arc not such as can be adequately deter¬ 
mined by the standards that miuisiiic ihe scholarship required foi 
admission to college 

It may leadily be admitted that as college preparatoiy institu¬ 
tions our secoTidary schools are not as satisfactory as they rmght 
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be. Tbia, however, la largely becauaa of the ineffective exercise 
of the guidance function. Secondary education as we now have 
it generally ends with the laat year of tho senior high school, but 
the guidance function should not end with tho senior high school 
excepting for those students who are going into the trades and 
occupations for which the high school furnishes sufficient prepara¬ 
tion. For the guidance of those who nro going on into professional 
and semiprofesaional occupations the freshman and sophomore 
years of college ate necessary. Th© present orgamaatvou and 
point of view of tho traditional four-year college is not well suited 
to furnish these students the guidance that they need. For this 
reason and for the sake of guaranteeing to all students better 
guidance and more rapid and continuous progress through the 
whole period of general education, the desirability of incorporating 
the present freshman and sophomore years of college as an integral 
part of secondary education is coining to be increasingly recog¬ 
nized. 

As matters now stand, our colle^ are too often inclined to 
treat without exception tho high-school graduates who seek to 
enter the freshman year as if they were all destined for the profea- 
sions or for the graduate school. College faculties therefore usually 
feel it to be their duty to eliminate ao far as possible either at tbe 
time of admission or during the freshman year all those who 
appear to be inadequately prepared or mentally incompetent to 
complete a full college course. Meanwhile, our senior high schools, 
in harmony with tbeir best service to American education, are 
graduating and should continue to graduate students whom they 
do not consider capable of completing satisfactorily a four-year 
college course and many of whom they would not recommend to 
go to college at all. They do not, however, feel that they have not 
rendered in the case of these students a real service that is worth 
all that it costa when judged in terms of its influence on tbeir 
subsequent life. 

In attempting to compare the quality of the educational process 
in the secondary schools of the United £>tatea with that of any 
country of Europe in. any scientifically valid way in the case of 
students who go on into higher education, it is obviously necessary 
to select for such comparison not the average secondary-school 
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graduates who aie continuing their education in. American colleges, 
but only thoae students whose native general mtelUgonce equals 
that of the secondary-school graduates of the country chosen, for 
such comparison and who have been subjected to the process of 
education for an equal period of time. It would be difficult but 
not impossible to carry to completion a study of this kind, the 
outcome of which would undoubtedly be both stimulating and 
suggestive. 

But in the absence of such a study there is much evidence m 
support of the claim that for students of the same grade of native 
ability as those who were sent on to college from our high schools 
■when these wore almost wholly college preparatory institutions, 
the high schools of today are doing a much better job in preparing 
for college than at any time in the past. 

In an address to the faculty of Yale University on February 
22d, President Angell made the following statement; taking 
stock of Gurrent undergraduate conditions, the average man 
accepted today for the freshman class is much bettor prepared 
than at any previous period. He' does better work after he gets 
into Yale, a far smaller proportion of these men is eliminated 
for academic failure than was formerly the case, and the average 
of scholarly attainments as far as these can be determined by 
marks, honors assigned, or any similar criteria, was never higher 
than it has been in the last few years and is today ” It is probable 
that the methods of student admission employed at Yale result in 
the choice of a student body which in general intelligence and 
native capacity compares favorably with students selected for 
secondary education by the methods employed in France or 
Germany. 

President Angell is therefore convinced that, for students of 
this type, the preparation they have received before coming to 
Yale is much superior today to what it baa been at any time in the 
past. Granted, some one may say. But the students who are 
admitted to Yale are trained in private preparatory schools and 
President AngelVs statement therefore sheds no light whatever 
upon whether or not there 19 corresponding improvement in the 
training given to students of this type in the public secondary 
schools. Fortunately, we have information from a careful study 
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recently made at Yale which, gives a definite and positive answer 
to this question so far as Yalo is concerned. I refer to the study 
of Llewellyn T, Spencer published in School and Society in the 
issue of October, 1927. 

In making this study the records of the four claeses of 3923, 
1934, 1925, and 1926 in Yale were grouped into four divisions: 
(1) public-school men; (2) private-adiool men; (3) men prepared 
at both public and private schools; (4) transfers from other 
colleges. Altogether the records of 2663 men were studied. Of 
these 642 or approximately 26 per cent came from the public 
schools Dr. Spencer summarize his result in the following 
statement' “Comparison of the four groups shows that the 
publio-aohool group is superior to the private-school group in intel¬ 
ligence test scores, academic grades, frequency of graduation, and 
freedom from resignations. The mixed group for the most part 
occupies an inteiniediate position. The private-school men, how¬ 
ever, surpass the public-school men m entrance examination grades. 
Tronsfers are the least successful of the four groups in all respects 
studied.*’ Elsewhere in the report Dr. Spencer states that the 
private-school men show somewhat greater indulgence in athletic 
and social activities outside of the cumculiim, but that this was 
offset by the fact that a far larger proportion of public-school men 
were partially or wholly self-supporting. 

It would bo interesting to determine by a aeries of similar 
investigations how far this experience at Yale is also characteristic 
of other colleges and universities, in the case of those students 
whose average I. Q. is equal to that of the students at Yale. Such 
studies would be very profitable and should certainly be made. 

So much for the first of the two fundamental forces that from 
the beginning have determined the objectives and the quality of 
secondary education m the United States. Let ua now devote a 
few moments to the other and at present much more powerful 
force; namely, the corabiiied influenco of those central tendencies 
of thought and behavior that are distinguishing characteristics of 
American civilization, and that are increasingly shaping the policy, 
determining the oiganization, and promoting the enormously rapid 
growth of both secondary and higher education Among the moat 
significant of these tendencies in their influence upon education 
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are the following j (1) a pi*ofouiid faith in science and scientific 
method, and the desire to extend the bounds of tested knowledge m 
every field of human intoresfc and activity, (2) the disposition to 
apply the lesiilts of aeientific research immediately and effectively 
in every possible direction in which conceivably they may be of 
service to the people (we are not content merely with the discovery 
of truth, but insist that it must somehow be put to work or else be 
considered as of very little real or permanent value); (3) a marked 
emphasis upon specialization of function in activity and service, 
the development of experts, technieiana, and specialists for every 
kind of occupation requiring technical or professional skill and 
abilifty (obviously this tendency is an inevitable consequence of the 
first two) ) (4) extension of the principle of democracy and the 
right to self-expression and self-direction to include every member 
of American society, male or female, young or old. It is impossible 
to emphasize too strongly the significance of this tendency and its 
profound and increasing influence upon education and especially 
upon the public secondary school as a social institution. The 
principles and responsibilities of democracy at first confined in 
their fullest expression to the adult white male population over 
twenty-one years of age have been gradually extended in the 
course of our national history to include, first, adult,negro men 
over twenty-one, then, adult women over twenty-one, until today 
these privileges and responsibilities are being extended to children 
of adolescent and even prendolescent age to an extent hitherto 
unknown in the history of the world. We arc today considering 
our children individually and collectively, in school and out of 
school, as personal free agents with the right to self-determination 
and self-expression in a mannev and to a degree never dretiined. of 
in the days of our fatheis. 

It is certainly not hard to see that in. this univeisal application 
of the principle of democracy we have one of the most interesting 
and, at the same time, one of the most difficult and critically 
important problems of education It is in fact the supi'cmc test 
of democracy, as we conceive it here in America With its proper 
and ultimate solution, no part of our whole scheme of education is 
more deeplv involved than our secondary schools. To j^idge the 
results of these schools, or attempt to mensiii*e the value of the 
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process of Auierican Bccondarj education without full considera¬ 
tion of tiis fact would be to iudulgo in folly that is almost 
criminal It is certainly quite as ira^ortant to ascertain how well 
aecoudary education i& meotiiig its responsibility in this direction 
tts to discover ita degree of success or failure in. the preparation 
of young people for collego. Indeed in the inevitable reorganiza' 
tlon of collegiate education that is impending—in fact, already 
under way—the time is coming apparently when these two respon.' 
aibilities of secondary education will be much more nearly educa¬ 
tional than they are today, 

The cooperative, unbiased, scientific study of this problem m 
all of its phases by both secondary school and college men is one 
of the most important and promiBing opportunities of education 
that are before us today. 

It may seen that this address is intended as a special pleading 
for the secondary schools of the United States as they are today. 
This, however, 19 in no sense my intention. My desire has been 
to present the case of secondary education in America in such a 
way that all the essential factorB would be pioperly considered. 
Beyond question much can be done in the improremeut of the 
educational process in American secondary education and much 
can be learned for that purpose from tie Bccondary schools of the 
leading oountnes of Europe. 



TEAOHIllJG AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 

EMORY R BOGARDUS 

EeEIOIENGY m teacK^ng vaxiea mveiaely witR the social dis¬ 
tance between teacher and pnpilj providing other things ore equal. 
Formerly, it was thought that teaching varied according to the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject being taught More recently, 
teaching efficiency has been coupled -with the ‘technique” or 
^‘methods of teaching” of the teacher. Another emphasis is on 
“knowing the child ” But the point to be discussed here ia that 
of interrelationships between teacher and pupil. Good teaching 
probably includes all these phases, and more. The degree of 
social distance between teacher and pupil is at least one of the 
fundamentals that current educational sociology is beginning to 
study. 

The greater the social distance between teacher and pupil, the 
less likely is the pupil to enter into the teacher’s thinking, the 
less likely is the teacher to “connect” with the pupil’s thinking, 
and the more likely ia education to become unnatural and fomd. 
Great social distance means the teacher’s failure to appreciate 
the pupil’s universe of experience. 

The greater the distance the less likely that the pupil will want 
to learn from hia teacher—the less hia cooperative spirit. The 
“distant” teacher will not easily or naturally inspire or stimulate 
mental activity in the pupil. He blames the pupil for lack of 
interest, rather than himself for his own distance The pupil 
likewise will blame the teacher for being “superior” or *‘liigh 
brow” rather than himself for maintaining distance. Because of 
greater experience the teacher is more responsible for the main¬ 
taining of distance than is the pupil. 

Most teachers pride themselves on treating all their pupils 
alike—of making no distance discriminations Most are striving 
so to do, hut many are not succeeding to the degree that they 
delude themselves into believing Strive as best a teacher may, 
the distance between the teacher and pupils varies with each 
pupil. The teacher who resents most the implication that he is 
not treating the pupils equally is likely to he guilty of that offense 
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Tlio teacher praises the pupil who does excellent work and gives 
him high grades. She “acolds” those who are delinquent and 
“hands out” F^s or “flunks.” The high giades cut down preexist¬ 
ent social distance, while the F’s and “flunks” create social dis¬ 
tance. 

Any favor shown a pupil by a teacher la likely to result m the 
pupil’s being called “teacher’s pet” hy tlic other children. In 
consequence, the teacher muat often feign greater distance between 
herself and her so-called *‘pet*’ than actually exists In fact, she 
must often maintain a formal social distance between herself and 
many of her pupils, whereas tho actual distance between her and 
them may be slight. Social conditions thus compel the teacher 
to play a double role with reference to most of her pupils. She 
must formally maintain a greater social distance relationship 
towards the pupils who do splendidly or whom she “likes” than 
she would otherwise do. She must also make believe that the 
social distances are not great between herself and the pupils who 
show littio interest in her subject, or whom she dislikes, in order 
not to be nccuaed of being prejudiced against these pupils. In 
short, she must play the part of a hypocrite in varying degrees 
with reference to both extremes of social-distance pupils. 

“I'm not teacher’s pet,” says a boy “If ^ou could hear how 
she talks to me, you’d know,” But the intimacy which permits 
a frank “calling down” indicates that social distance may be 
relatively slight. 

Students often feign raental and social proximity with reference 
to the subject taught by a given teacher, and thus acquire a higher 
grade in some courses than they deserve. Others diadain to do 
this, or may even frankly show their dislike for the subject or for 
certain ways of the teacher, and thus arouse unnecessary social 
distance reactions in the teacher. An unusually clever college 
graduate throws considerable light on what may go on, which even 
wise professors do not observe, or are not able to checkmate. 

I study my teachers, more than my leasnivs. I work on. my lesaocia 
by spells and “take in" ail that the professor says in class Tho pro¬ 
fessor "goes over” al! tho mam points anyway, especially in tho social 
aciencea. You really don’t have to study much'—if you keep your ears 
open m class, and talk up once m a while, using the knowledge you have 
gained in previous class periods 
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I make a specialty of the hard-boiled kmd, of the one who has a gruff 
exterior, who pride'’ himsGlf on. being stiff marker," who boaata that 
“no one ever gets by him without earning all he gets “ One teacher 
likes term papers, so I epeciohae on that for him, make it ''scholarly," 
use footnotes, have it typed nicely, put on a cover, and get it in a day 
ahead of time if possible Then I coast along for a limo Another 
teacher ie a stickler for form, detail, and little insiginficanl things. I 
concentrate on these for him, and ho tbinka that I am a wonder—more 
coasting ahead for me Still another is strong on collateral I turn in 
to him twice the required amount and regularly too You should see the 
collateral nolea that I turn m But it doesn't take long I choose my 
books “wisely," got the opening and closing pages of each chapter, dip 
in here and there for variety's sake—and it's all done Superficial? 

But it gets A's 

Then, there is the kind who loves to be popular, and to have the 
students praising him The one who la voted the most popular is easy 
meat Ho will fall for most anything A few sentoneca of pmiae about 
a given lecture or part of the course, expressed very seriously, a fair 
degree of attention, regularity of attondonee and a front sent—and 
the professor thinks that I am a student after his own heart 
I always seem very interested m class, even when the discussion or 
lecture is dead. When the class members are getting restless and the 
instructor is embarrasaod, I try to oak a question Interest is aroused, 
attention comes back, and the teacher la grateful 1 can see il on hia face 
Not infrequently I stay after oloss to ask a question that “isn't quite 
clear " I generally come a little alicod of tune, and sit nenr the front 
if possible The teacher often talks informally with me while waiting 
for the bells to ring 

Sometime during each course, 1 usually nsk whnt are the possibilities 
of "majoring” in the field, and whether I should change my major. 

I am nearly always invitod to come to tho office “to talk the matter 
over " In the conversation I put in something about my father, or 
uncle, or where wo used to live, juid this leads the instructor to take a 
personal interest in mo But I never stay long—not too long 'Tm 
pretty busy, you kno-w." 

When one of them asks m an evam whnt tho course has meant to the 
students, I start by saying that at the beginning I either didn't know a 
thing about the subject (which is usually nonsense), or else that I felt 
that I wouldn't like the field, but that as the course went on, my eyes 
were opened I had become more and more mtercalcd, Certain class 
periods have changed my outlook on life And now that the course 
18 drawing to a close, I feel tho need of keeping up my reading in the 
field, nicd if I can, of taking more courses along this same line 

If tencliers could got into tho minds of their students as well 
aa they master tho subjects they teach, a new era of teaching 
would dawn The teacher-pupil relationship la a vertical distance 
situation. This may range from worship of the teacher to com¬ 
bines against the teacher Whoa the friendship relation develops 
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and hoTizontal distance dwindles, the leadership role of the teacher 
may either develop or degenerate into situations where pupila 
*^nin over** and talte advantage of their teachers. In order to 
protect herself against the rise of the latter contingency, she needs 
to maintain a vortical distance relationship. Aa horizontal dis- 
tancea diminish (as friendship grows), the teacher will secure 
increased response from the pupil, hut she needs to maintain a 
0Olmte^balancing vertical distance, for the sake of the mainte* 
nance of the respect of her pupils. 



THE STUDY OF THE TOT AT. SITUATION 
PREDEIllC M. THRASHEE 

PRECEDING article ou the above tepic^ einphaaized the 
significance of the study of th© total situation in relation to the 
child and the school as an important part of any program of 
reaearcli proposed for educational sociology. The “community 
case study’^ as a research project was described. A formulation 
for the study of the local community was suggested in certain 
general divisions as follows*: 

I The ecological approach—distribution 

II The natural hiatoty of the community—devoloptaent 

III Groups and institutions—organization 

IV Interacting personalities—^leadership. 

V Interaction and mobility—^processes 

VI Problems of the community—applications, 

In the preceding article the first three divisions were discussed; 
the present paper will deal with this last three. 

IV. iNTERACTIira PEB80irAI.lTIE8-LEADERSHIP 

The history of a community umy be written largely in. terms 
of personalities—its leaders. In a coromunity such as Rochester, 
New York, where public spirit and morale are highly developed, 
the leadership forms a rich pattern of varied personalities excelling 
in ability and responsibility and all more or less acquainted and 
interacting cooperatively wiHi each other. The deteiiorated com¬ 
munity represents the other extreme—spirit and morale at its 
minimum, almost no leadership at all, everybody moving out who 
can, and a general situation of everybody for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost 

A plan has been formulated for the study of leadership in 
Greenwich Village. It is being undertaken by a graduate student 
assisted by a committee of students under the supervision of the 
department of educational sociology. It will be earned on with 
the cooperation, of many agencies and especially at the suggestion 
of the Charity Organization Socief^ of th© district, which is 

^ of Eduoaiwnal S&ciolo^Ui April, 1928 

* Not presented as exhaustive 
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interested in stud^'ing leadership i'(«onrcea for its distnet case 
committees. 

The tentative plan for this study will include the following 
points (details omitted). 

I Definition of a leader 

II Clageificnlion of leadeis 

III History of Greenwich Village leadcra o( tho past 

IV Orgamzaliona in tho area 

(With lists of ofliceta, boards of directora, and committee ohairmen) 

1 Voluntary organizationa (mtcrcat groups) 

2 Immigrant urganiKnUona 

3 Political organifialiona 

4 Welfare organizations, oto. 

V Each loader discovered, to bo listed on soparnto card with pertinent 
data 

VI LeiulcrB to hv mapped as to place of residence, work 
VII. Overlapping of leadership 

VIII Mobility of leaders compared with mobility of population 
IX. Ruaml backgrounds of leaders compared with social backgrounds of 
groups led 

X, Interaction among leaders of various groups 
XI Study of literature on Greenwich ViUogo (all printed sources) 

In purauanco of this plan a large list of groups and orgauwa- 
tions hrt3 been compiled from various sources, a list of persons to 
be iiitcrviewod Ims been prepared, and a schedule for interviews 
has been woiked out This study dovetails with the study of 
groups and inatiUitions, each approach supplements the other 
But leaders are not the only personalities of interest iii the 
c'ominimity I"'ol the purposes of this pT 03 cctj it la desirable to 
study the personalities and procure life histones of all soils of 
people ill the area, normal and ahnoritial, to determine how the 
various socuil backgrounds have conditioned them and to study 
the processes of interaction among them in the total situation. 
Tho eventual estahliahment of a proposed behavior clinic in the 
Hew York University School of Education will aid ceitam phases 
of this part of the study. A clinic (under the auspices of the 
Xower 'We'it Side Coimeil of Social Agciicios) for dealing with tho 
behav'ior pioblems of both children and adults was siibsidi/od ui 
1026 for a two-yoar demonstration period and is now hceking 
fuTthci tniids foi the continuance of its vnluahh' woik. With the 
coopcrntion of agencies dealiug with personality problems, it will 
be possible to invoatii^ate the role of the conditioning factors in the 
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yarions social baclcgrounda witli. reference to tkeir influence upon 
personalities, normal and pathological. 

V. INTERACTION AND MOBILITY-PIIOCES&ES 

The actual proceasca of life in the community seldom get into 
the texthoohs. One difficulty is that of representing m language 
human activities m a given area at any given, moment even in 
cross section. Too much is happening, there are no breaks in. 
the stream of activity; and the interrelations are too extensive 
and too complicated to make possible realistic presentation in any 
static word picture. It is like trying to see everything going on 
m a ten-ring circus with a great multiplication of rings, The 
larger the temporal segment of this complex stream which is con¬ 
stantly oveiffiowing into other areas and receiving intakes from 
other aourcQS, the more difficult the representation. To desenbe 
it, to visualize it over a period of weeks, months, or years would 
be desirable, yet this is a task which must await the perfection of 
our techniques of studying and describing collective behavior. 

Yet the representation of what happens m a given coniiniinity 
duiing a day and a night or over a period ought to be undertaken 
to give the student n sense of the essential iiinly of social piocesscs 
and the artidciality of the intellectual methoil so incisively criti- 
eizetl by Henri Bergson xn CteaUve JSooluiion. One fact winch 
would come out of such a pictino would be the essential futility 
ot auy attempt to corral human activities witliin the confines 
of any local community, any horougli, and mctiopolitan distrirt, 
or indeed any country in tUo world to<lay Moilcm cvmuTuuuca- 
tion and transportation have effaced the iKiuiidary lines ot liiiiii'in 
interaction. This may he illustrated in the study of the jnoccsses 
of mobility, which for the purposes of this article must be con¬ 
sidered a sufficient example of the processes of the community to 
be studied. 

The study of the mobility of people and groups is one of the 
most impoitant phases of the investigation of social backgrouiKls 
The phenomena of mobility include the daily ebb ami How of 
jiopnlation from one part of a comnuiiuty to another—fi -mi up 
town to down town, from centei to peiiphory. They also ihvoUt 
seasonal movements in and out—such as the eify-wnid imindution 
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of hoboos in 'winter and their outward summer swing to the 
“jungles” and harvest fields; and the summer dispersion of vaca¬ 
tion-bound oity folks together with their regular return in the fall. 
There are many other raovementa of importance, also, such as 
the city-ward drift fiom the country, tho coming in of Kegroes 
from the south and the West Indies, the entrance of immigrants 
from abroa.d, and the outward movement westward and southward, 
such as tho trek to iFlorida during the land boom. 

Very interesting from the standpoint of the study of community 
backgrounds is that type of migi'ation which changes the basic 
characteristics of a community. It is well illustrated within our 
cities hy the shifting of ITegro populations from one urban area 
to another® and the invasion and succession of various immigrant 
groups and their offspring, which alter the complexion of neighbor¬ 
hoods and whole districts in the course of a few years. The factors 
determining these processes are VMied and complex and deserve 
the closest scientific scrutiny because of their far-reaching implica¬ 
tions for the future organiEation of the communities which they 
affect. A school, a settlement, or a church, for example, may he 
left high and dry by tho ebbing flow of their original patrons and 
may have to be entirely abandoned, or to alter their whole programs 
and entire philosophies of life to minister to the new types of 
people who have replaced their old constituencies. 

Studies of the type here su^ested assume paramount import¬ 
ance for all agencies planning expansion or building programs 
in rapidly changing communitiea and. urban areas. Shall a mil¬ 
lion dollar hoys’ work building be erected at a particular spot after 
a design proposing to carry on work with a certain class of boys ^ 
In ten years the community may have changed so completely as 
to make the building obsolete and an extravagant burden upon its 
hackers or the community Protestant boys, Catholic boys, 
Jewish boys, ISTegro boys, wealthy boys, middle-class boys. “ under¬ 
privileged ” boys, and boys of various nationalities may have so 
shifted about ox moved out of the area as to have completely 
changed the situation with regard to boys’ work. The encroach¬ 
ments of business and industry, changes in the transportation 
situation, new housing developments, racial or immigrant inva- 

3 T J Woofter, Jr , T^egro Problems in Cikea, 1928 
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S10I13 and changing land values and rentals, are some of the 
variable factors in such a situation which make an expansion 
and building location program such a difficult problem for any 
social agency * 

There is probably no moxe interesting field in the world ioi 
the study of mobility within a large urban area than the metro- 
politan district of the City of 2Tew York, which is bound together 
by economic and social ties which make it possible to consider it 
a type of unity within‘the larger national economy. Formerly 
the metropolitan district embraced an area of 1,368 square miles 
within a ten-mile radius of the !N‘ew York City Hall with a pop¬ 
ulation of about 8,000,000, about 2,600,000 of whom lived out¬ 
side the limits of Greater Hew York, In 1927, the Merchants’ 
Association of Hew York City completed a study of the greater 
metropolitan area which made possible its redefinition on tho 
basis of social and economie activities centering in Hew York 
City, such as relative density of population, commuters’ zones, 
telephone and delivery service, and similar types of facts. As a 
result of this investigation, a new metropolitan district was 
defined and accepted by the United States Census Bureau as a 
basis for the 1927 census of manufacturing and the 1930 popu¬ 
lation census. The new district embraces 3,767 66 square miles 
with an estimated population of 9,41 zJ,600 within a forty-mile 
radius of the Hew York City Hall Exclusive of the five bor¬ 
oughs of Greater Hew York proper (Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, 
Richmond, and the Bronx), it includes the following territoa’if^'j 
and populations outside of Hew York City: 

Square Milca Popul"tiou 

New York State .. . 1047 00 704,000 

Now Jersey ... 2777 00 2,672,000 

Connecticut . . 143 95 111,900 

It is said that the greatest movement of population represent¬ 
ing a permanent shift from one local area to another in the United 
States 13 the present migration from the Island of Manhattan 
across the East River to the western end of Long Island, com- 
prising the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens and further east 

* The Boya’ Club Federation has found it desirable to make very eyeful 
field investigations to guide it in the location of new clubs The Y M. C A 
has had made elaborate surveys of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Queens to aid 
It in the formulation of its expansion policies and the solution of its building 
problems 

3 ^ 
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the CoMUtiea of Nassau and Suffolk. Tina means that practically 
every local area in Manhattan and in the various sections of 
long Island is the scene o£ changes which aro fai-rcachmg in their 
effects on local institutions and local problems. Old institutions 
are decaying and new ones are developing, new buildings are 
springing up, and old ones are being converted to new uses. No 
part of these changes is more intei*e3tiug than the iiivaaions and 
successions of various races, religions, nationalities, and social 
and economic strata (eg., sections of Brooklyn'). 

Perhaps no part of the areas of invasion is more interesting 
than the huge and largely undeveloped Borough of Queens. It 
has a population of about 764,000 (estimated for 1927) and an 
area of 19.8 square miles (70,321 acres), a territory which is 
almost twice the size of Brooklyn (with an estimated population 
for 1927 of 3,240,000) and five times the size of Manhattan 
(with am estimated population for 1937 of 1,877,000). Local 
areas in Queens are changing so rapidly that one large map com¬ 
pany issued a statement that it could not afford to make a map 
of the Borough because by the time the map would be finished 
it would be so out of date that it would not be uaofiil. Most exist¬ 
ing maps of Queens are regarded by map men as little more than 
(Iraiightman^s practice with, a probability that new centers and 
stieets will bo blank spaces on the map and that other streets will 
be drawn perhaps through a raarsK. Map makers have had the 
oxpcrienco of going out there in an automobile to find where tbe 
business centers are, getting lost and having to ask a “ cop the 
way back, and then having very little conception of where they 
had been when they returned. 

One result of these change in Queens is tremendous real-estate 
activity with dozens of mushroom real-estate firms springing up. 
There is a real-estate curb market at Borough Hall in Brooklyn 
whore hundreds of pieces of property change hands daily Build¬ 
ing permits for Queens are being issued by the hundreds While 
Manhattan lost about 300,000 papulation in the past ten years, 
Queens gained a half million. According to the United States 
Census estimates in 1911, Manhattan began to lose population in 
small portions which increased in size until 1927, in which year 
the total loss was more than 60,000, Between 1924 and 1927 
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there was au approximate total loss of 200,000. The chief trend of 
population seems to he towards the various suburban and outlying 
Jisti lets following the lines of transportation as they are improved, 
and impelled to some extent by rising rents at the centers and by 
increasing prosperity and standards of living of certain classes 
who desire to move to better and less congested quarters. This is 
illnatrated also iii a large section of the central areas of Brooklyn, 
such as Bedford and Stuyvesont—districts of declining population 
which are rapidly being altered as a result of changing property 
values and transportation, facilities^ or encroachments of business 
and industry and of racial, nationality, religious, and economic 
class invasions. 

In Brooklyn the social effects of this mobility are many, varied, 
and important. Among them may be enumerated the problems 
confronting local institutions which depend for their clientele 
upon certain kinds of people who gradually move out White 
Protestant churches are engulfed in this way by inundations of 
Catholic immigrant stock, Catholic parishes are depleted in their 
constituencies by the influx of Jews, and churches of various kinds 
are taken over by Negro congregations. Higher economic classes 
may displace lower strata, and institutions which once adminis¬ 
tered to the poor may find themselves m a high-class apartment 
area. Schools once in congested areas swarming with children 
may have to be abandoned or combined with other schools because 
of the invasion of office and government buildings. 

The ebb and flow of population is bound to affect the solidarity 
and the morale of local neighborhoods and communities Public 
spirit may gradually dissolve in this flux of transitory contacts. 
Community organization is likely to become disrupted and dis¬ 
organized. Old institutions come to lose an opportunity to per¬ 
form their functions and new institutions have not had time to 
develop. The lack of stability in social relationships which results 
is hkely to endanger commnnity standards and create new social 
pathologies. With the breakup of communities and groups, social 
controls are relaxed and life tends to be individualized with each 
person or family for its own paitieulanstic and selfish interests 
and a general failure to appreciate the necessity for community 
cooperation, participation in common enterpnsos, and planning 
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from the poiut of view of flie whole, an end oven more desirable 
under such conditions than when life was less fluctuating. 

Other proceaaea witlna or overflowing tlio community whieb 
should be included within the plan of such a research program 
are: competition, conflict, traffic, assimilation, accommodation, 
cooperation, festivity, crowd behavior, propaganda, changes in 
fashion and public opinion, and discussion. Many of these 
processes, of course, are smallor in scope than the community or 
any large part of it and may be investigated in connection with 
the study of groups and institutions 

VI. COMMUNITY PBOHLE&IS-APPLICATIONS 

Whatever light will be thrown upon community problems by 
such a study will be incidental to the objective investigation of 
things as they are. It is better to undoi’stand the world just now 
than to reform it, as Robert E. Park once remarked to a group 
of students. Science cannot be moralistic. It can have no ethical 
ends in immediate contemplation without endangering its impar¬ 
tial and unbiased approach. While not repudiating suggestions 
that certain data may be useful in throwing light on practical 
problems, it must keep its eye single to one purpose, namely, 
accurate and complete observation by means of demonstrably 
sound methods and techniquea, and careful and impartirl organ¬ 
ization and presentation of facte observed in accordance with rec¬ 
ognized standards of reliability. By pursuing this procedure 
w© may have the best assurance that our findings will be most 
useful to the applied sociologist—^the social worker, the educator, 
and so on—who is move concerned with changing in practical 
ways the immediate and ultimate situation according to certain 
assumed social values. 

This approach to the study of coramunity organization is dif¬ 
ferent from that represented in most books dealing with the sub¬ 
ject. The aim of sociology is to get realistic, naturalistic accounts 
of structures and processes in the community. The community 
organizer, on the other hand, is interested primarily in studying 
the technique of reorganizing the community on the basis of some 
definitely formulated plan which is consistent with a consciously 
or unconsciously organized set of preconceived values, the nature 
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of which depends upon the social and intellectual background of 
the community organizer or the agency he represents. The social 
worker’s usual conception of community organization may be 
stated as follows: “ It commonly refers to efforts made for 

social welfare through group action as contrasted with family 
or individual casework; although it embraces many types of 
organizations, it refers primarily to voluntary rather than to 
governmental agencies.”® 

There is no doubt, however, that the natural science method will 
ultimately aid in the solution of all community problems because 
any form of control ultimately rests upon our ability to pre¬ 
dict, which alone can be achieved by the formulation of general¬ 
izations which may be arrived at through the use of tested 
methods. The use of scientific methods, however, does not pre¬ 
clude the very valuable cooperation of practical social agencies and 
their participation in research; it simply means that practical ends 
formulated according to any preconceived standards of values 
which may be adopted must not be permitted to distort observa¬ 
tional processes or to bias research procedures. Hor does it follow 
that the original formulation of a problem necessarily arises in 
the first instance from science. The probable order of events is 
that the problem is first formulated as the result of some prac¬ 
tical exigency in a life situation; science may then be employed 
impartially to gather facts and formulate principles; but finally 
whatever facts or principles are available may be reappropriated 
for use in the field of practical application. 

Some of the problems of the community which are significant 
in stimulating such a research project as we have outlined and 
whose solution may be facilitated by the results obtained are 
those of juvenile delinquency and crime, poverty, vice, gambling, 
bootlegging, narcotic addiction, family disorganization, health, 
recreational inadequacies, institutional disintegration, school mal¬ 
adjustments, and community disorganization and deterioration, 
all of which are vitally related to the problems of the school child 
and the school. 

® Jenkins, Frederic Warren, Btbhogra^y of Community Organization, Ituasell 
Sage Foundation Library, Bulletin 88, Daeember, 1927, p 2. 
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The Crime Commi-sshoii Study of I’ruancy 

The close connection of juvenile dclmqiioncy and school prob¬ 
lems 18 suggested by the attention wliicli tlie fc)ul>Coimnittee ou 
Cansca of the New York State Cnmo Coinxniasioii (whose chair¬ 
man. la Senator Caleb TBaiimes, author of the well-known Baumes 
laws) has given to the study of truancy The Commission has felt 
it important to invostignto the cases of 250 oonfirnied tiiianta in 
an effoit to trace the origins of criininal careers, believing that 
most criminal careers begin in adolescence. The department of 
educational sociolc^ of New York XJnivorsity has participated 
in this study as part of its general progi'ani of investigation into 
the study of the total situation and tU© development of the com¬ 
munity case study m certain areas in Manhattan.® 

The plan of tho study of 250 truants hue been to take cases dis¬ 
charged from the truant school in 1923 and to attempt to follow 
up the subsequent careers of the children to determine if possible 
what sort of influeiicos played upon them to determine their later 
conduct. After the records on each case were summarized (from 
various sources), the cases fell into four groups; truants 126 oases, 
delinquents 54, misdemeanantB 3B, and felons 34. Tho develop¬ 
ment of these records makes possihlc investigation of a number of 
mterosting topics which arc of great prtiotieal signifieaiico both 
from the standpoint of delinquency and of school problems. 

Topics for Inve&ligatioii from Case Records’’ 

1 , la truancy a habit, subject to tho laws of learning, and showing 
ft curve of increase? Or is it a sudden emotional ftvoidnnco 
responec to an unpleasant situation? lllustralo for four groups. 

2 What relation does recency of immigration have to degree of truancy? 

3 What relation exists between time of onset of truancy and 
economic status of family? 

4 What difference la there ui delinquency history for children born 
first, second, or last? 

5 What relationship has size of family to degree of dolmquency? 

6 Whftb relationship has size of famiiy to number of members of 
family who have police records? 

^ Students and some instructors have sammarized case records, have engaged 
in mtOTVicwing, and have worked out term iirojecia from the records of these 
260 cases. The types of topic available for such term papers are indicated in 
the accompanying list of questions. 

^Prepared by Mr Harry Shulman, Research Director, Sub-Committee 
on Gausea, New York Slate Grime Commission. 
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7. What part does nativity and recency of immigration play m 
degree of delinquency? 

8 What part did the school teacher play in these cases in • 

a observing abnormal behavior 
b undertaking to correct it along scientific lines 

9 Is there any relation between the kind of jobs held and the economic 
status of the family? 

10 What proportion of skilled, semiskilled and unskilled jobs did the 
four groups secure? 

11. What evidences are there of vocational maladjustinent in these 
oases? Docs it increase with severer offenses? 

12. What relationahip exists between the type of job held and rocency 
of immigration? 

13. What relationship is there between nationality and type of job? 
Arc there racial job traditions? 

14 What rclationshp is there between the type of job held by the 
father and held by the offender? Are there family job traditions? 

16 What evidences are there that large profits from illegal occupations, 
or adult wages earned by minors, spoiled any of the offenders 
for regular work at average incomes? What distortion of social 
values took place here? 

16. What effect did the break up of homes leave m the four different 
groups? Was the extent of broken homes greater m one than 
in the others? 

17 Does the father or does the mother tend to be the person more often 
away from the family, through death, separation, or desertion? 

18 Does loss of home control, due to the work of the mother, seem 
to affect the children? Compare the crime records of children 
whose mothers worked and those who did not work 

19. What relationship exists between economic status and degree of 
break up of homes? 

20 What relation is there between nationality and degree of break 
up of homes? 

21 Do children commit the same type of offenses as adults? 

22 Is crime a habitual tendency, showing a period of growth, or is it a 
sudden response to some unusual stimulus? 

23. What evidences of normal behavior are there m the cases of boys 
who were felons? Does the data favor or disfavor the theory of a 
"criminal type”? 

24 Do offenders receive adequate punishment for their crimes? 
Whieli type of punishment, fine, jail sentence, or probation 
seems to have been most effective m deterring further crime? 

25 Ib there unequal punishment for the same crime? Does this seem 
to have depended on the post record of the offender? What is 
likely to be the psychological effect on criminalB of unequal 
punishment for similar offenses? Docs it lend to clarify ethical 
values? 
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20 To whttt oxtent do the cvimca comraittod rcprcsont strong natwo 
tondenciea, to what oxtcnb economic forces, to what extent un¬ 
directed play energy? 

27, Draw a graph ilIuBtrntmg the frequency of different types of offense 
committed What insight docs it give into the motives animating 
criminals. Are the activities of these young men different not 
only in degree but in kind, from those of persons who stay 'Vithm 
tho Iaw’7 

23. Range the offenses committed on a scale, in tho order of what you 
consider their damage to sooioty os a whole. Range them on the 
basis of punishment meted. What is iho r between the two? 

20. What value have school conduct marks m indicating future criminal 
or nonorimmal behavior? 

30. What proportion of these faxoiliea received phiianthropio aid? To 
what extent did the aid eeem regular and planfuL? Did the felons 
get 08 muoh aid as the other ^upe? 

31 > What relation is there between amount of aid ^ven and economic 
status? Are there any evidences of "pauperization'^ or 
"spongmg”? 

32, What evidences are there of unwise parental diaciplme? 

In answering these queations a knowledge of the community 
backgrounds will be important. The community case study of 
the Lower West Side will include a particular investigation, of 
those of the 260 cases which fall within the boundaries of this 
district. 

Another application of what is learned in the Lower "West Side 
Study will be made in attempting to formulate a program for 
vocational guidance for a girls^ junior high school in the district. 
The study of this school as an institutdon will be part of the gen¬ 
eral project of community study but will be undertaken with par¬ 
ticular reference to the vocational problems of the girls with whom 
the school deals. It will be earned on by a committee of students 
under supervision in cooperation with the Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau for Girls. Some of the points covered will be (details 
omitted): 

I Study of family backgrcuuda of ^Is 

II. Vocational opportunities for girls of this type 

III Vocational adjustments of girls who have been graduated from this school 

IV. R^lationof busmesa school courses to later vocational adjustments 

V. Neighborhood, community, and nationality factors in vocational adjust¬ 
ment 

VI. Techniques of vocational guidance in this situation 
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A map will l>e made showing the pi’oseut diatnbution of pupils in 
tho school according to nationahly ongina. The community case 
study will be used to provide the general setting for the vocational 
study and specific applications will be made where pertinent 

All the particular social probleans which arise in the community 
will be seen to be phases of life as a whole. This is true of eda- 
cation. The business of the school is to teach the child to live 
well in the modern world. In performing this function, the school 
confronts directly the problems of conditioning and recondition¬ 
ing the child, directing his activities, and altering his behaviOTs 
in ways which will best prepaid him to function harmoniously 
in the community and in the larger cultural complex. 

Even assuming perfection in tedinique and administration, 
it is obvious that this is nO' easy tast. Habits, skills, knowledge, 
contents, and standards of value in America, while fairly well 
defined in certain noncontroversial fields by some groups, are in 
a state of confusion in other fields and may be made issues for 
conflict lu other groups. Unlike the more consistent, if not sim¬ 
pler, social systems of some preliterata peoples, the various ele¬ 
ments in American social oi^ganization are highly heterogeneous 
and often in a state of uncertainty and mutual contradiction. 

Partly because of our varied origins abroad and our diverse 
developments at home America is a conglomeration of divergent 
groups and standards. We may become more consistent with age, 
but at present a gi’eater variety of heritages and trends can hardly 
be imagined. We are a mixture of Puritan and Cavalier; crudity 
and refinement; wealth and poverty; white, black, tan, and yel¬ 
low, North and South; city and country; wet and dry, native 
and immigrant; East and West; Irish and English; virtue and 
vice; Scandinavia and Balkans; capital and labor; fundamen¬ 
talist and modernist; Russian and French Canadian; farmer 
and manufacturer; Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
monastic and freethinker; Bohemian and Philistine, Barbarian 
and Greek; “Big Bill” and King George—all interpatched in 
the moat intricate of crazy-quilts. 

The success of the school in performing its task will depend 
upon the flexibility of its programs to meet varied social needs 
and this will be determined in part by the ability of its personnel 
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to understand these diverge social huckgwmnd'i. Fortunately die 
patrons of the school are seldom called upon to vote on the details 
of its euiTiculiun and the mutliods it uses in peifonnmg its task 
The educator is free to some exteiu at least (excepting in Chi¬ 
cago) to perfect his procedure in the light of the contiadictious 
and correlations of all the diverse elements in the social back¬ 
grounds of Ilia pupils and liia school. 

To do this adequately requires the dcvelopiuont of a research 
piogram with which educational sociology may properly coneerri 
itself. Such a program must investigate all the chikVs own 
groups and all others which may reinforce or thwart the school 
in the performance of its functions The school’s o\vn problems 
as a functioning institution cannot be dealt with in isolation, but 
must be considered in the complex of other institutions, such as 
churches, religious societies, social-work organizations, civic and 
political institutions, and a variety of voluntary inteieat groups 
which go to make up the situation complex within which the 
school must function 

Tho problems of the school, tborefore, and of the child in school 
are seen to bo a complex of intvicatG intci relationships in a total 
eonditioniiig aitimtiou It follows tliafc the study of the whole 
child m the whole school must be made with reference to the total 
situation within which each occurs This is essential for a com¬ 
plete understanding of scliool problems and for the development 
of educational outcomes which aro consonant with the social 
adjustment of the child 

Oonclusion 

The foregoing statement may be considcied as only a tentative 
presentation of some of the suggested possibilities of the commu¬ 
nity case study, rather than aa s\n exhaustive treatment of the 
subject Many important points have been necessarily omitted® 
The emphasis of the study wnll be that of a desoriptive, realistic 
investigation, but its applications to the solution of many impor¬ 
tant social problems must not be overlooked 

® The speciftl aigaificnnce of the study of the homo, the neighborhood, and the 
community as eocial Imckgroimds conditioning tho development of the per- 
Bnnn\ity of the school child will be presented m a later article under the caption 
of “Tho Social Definition of thn Situation” 
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II 

OmoiNAi Natube 

HOW WE LEARN-^NEGATIVE ADAPTATION 

A EOTTLE-EED infant soon comes to show violent- bodily 
squirmings at the sight of the bottle. These squirmings become 
organized into well-defined habits of reaching and manipulation. 
The infant ia weaned at nine months. At two years of age he is 
offered a bottle of warmed milk. He shows little or no interest 
in it. Tho nursing response has more or leas completely disap¬ 
peared. Watson, found that crinkling a newspaper near the ear 
of a drowsy infant would, shortly after birth, elicit “ fear.” At 
the age of five most infants pay scant attention to such a stimulus. 
Not only do unlearned responses bewnne conditioned upon stimuli 
that originally did not provoke them. Stimuli (original or sub¬ 
stituted) may cease to provoke their characteristic responses. 
We say the individual has become n^atively adapted to them. 

Negative adaptation, includes a number of phenomena—a rais¬ 
ing of tho threshold of stimulation (which may progress to the 
point of complete indifference to the stimulus); a weakening of 
the energy of the leaponso, a disintegration of the response All 
these phenomena, which tend to accompany one another, would 
seem to be duo to a loosening of the conditioned atimulus-response 
bonds which hold the parts of the response together and the 
response as a whole to the exeiting situation. 

Negative adaptation occurs under a variety of conditions. 
Pavlov and his students found tiiat the dog’s conditioned responses 
disappear with disuse After a period of ■“ no-piactico ” they 
cease to work. However, traces of the response may persist for 
considerable periods of time. In one dog marked traces of the 
conditioned salivary response wore found after two ycais of “no- 
practice ” After one reinforcement (associafioii of the onginal 
and substituted stimuli) it was completely restored. The condi- 
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tioaod reaponsea of tlie liumau aiiimai, like those of the dog, will 
survive long periods of “ no-practicc,’^ but are gradually lost 
through diause. "Watson recounts the following observation upon 
the infant’s loss of positive adaptation to the nursing bottle after 
a period of disuse: 

Baby B, 2 years, 3 months of ago. 

At 12'30 noon, tbo baby's maul time, his regular nurse picked him up 
and said. "Dinner, UiUy," laid him flat on liia back m thn crib, oa was 
her uauol custom when he formerly was fed, from the bottle She handed 
him the warmed bottto piat aa she had ono and one-fourth years before 

The baby took the bottle m both hands, then began to manipulate the 
mpple with his finger, then began to cry because "dinner" with him at 
noon at this ago conaistcd of meat and vegetables When told to 
"Take hia milk," ho put the mpplo to lua mouth and got a toato of milk 
and began to chow the mpple. Nwntng covtd Ml be called oul Pie called 
to hia mother and cried and handed her the bottle and raiacci himself 
to a Bitting posture He pushed the bottlo toword tliQ mother, then 
toward the father, with bo^i hands Uo was then let down to the floor 
and good humor was restored. 

He was told "Jimmie dtraks from bottle" (hia infant brother) Then 
he took the bottle, stuck it mUi his mouth and walked off, cheunng Ike 
mpple aa ho went. Nursing had dvappeared through disuse. It had 
been ''forgotten." (This act when practiaed can continue indefinitely. 

I have records of children who nursed at the breast until they were 
over three years of age ) 

Billy nursed at the mothet’a breast only during the first month and 
was then put wholly on. tho bottle At the end of luno months ho was 
weaned from the bottle and made to drink from a silver mug Until he 
wee one year of age ho drank hie morning orango |Uico from a nursing 
bottle He never saw a nursing bottle from that day until the day of 
the test.. . Hia behavior tliroughout was exactly that of reacting to a 
strange new object, forced to react to it when his whole body was ready 
to react to his regular food.* 

Though a few remnants remained of the responses that had been 
called out by the nursing bottle at nine months of age, the major¬ 
ity of them had been lost and the infant had become more or less 
indifferent to the bottle. Evideaitly, then, negative adaptation 
iahes place through disuse (That is, where substituted stimuli 
are involved. No experiments have been earned out which indi¬ 
cate that original stimuli may become ineffoctive through disuse.) 
In everyday speech wo call this proems forgetting The remarka- 


* Watson, Behavionem, pp, 201-202. 
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ble thing is not how nipidly negative adaptation takes place 
through disuse, but how slowly we forget.® 

Wataon^s attempt to ehroinate «3nditioned fears through tho 
method of disuse is of interest in this eonneetion: 

It has commonly been supposed that the mero removal of tho st imulus 
for a sufficient leogth of tune will cause the child or adult to "forget 
his fear " All of us have heard the expressions "Just keep him away 
from it and he’ll outgrow it. He will forget all about it.” Laboratory 
testa were made to dotermmo the efficacy of this method. I quote from 
Mrs Jones’s laboratory notes 

Case 8 Bobby G. Age 30 months. 

December 6 Bobby showed a slight fear response when a rat was 
presented in n box He looked at it from a distance of several feet, 
drew back, and cnei A three day period of training followed, bringing 
Bobby to the point where he tolerated a rat m the pen m which he was 
playing, and even touched it without overt fear mdioationa No further 
stimulation with the rat occurred until 

January 30. After nearly two months of no experience with tho 
specific stimulus, Bobby was again brought into the laboratory ^Tiilo 
he was playing in the pen, E appeared, with a rat held m her hand 
Bobby jumped up, ran outside the pea, and cried. The rat having been, 
returned to its box, Bobby ran to ES., heldher hand, and showed marked 
disturbance ^ 


Similar tests •witb other children yielded identical results. 
Disuse is a slow and none too effective^raeans of negative adai. • 
tation. Traces of the response persist for long periods. The 
evidence of the clinie woiild indieate that consideiahle traces of 
emotional response may persist after years of comparative disuse 
Moreover, save in the isolation of the hospital, or an a similar 
situation, complete “ no-practice ” is hard to achieve In the 
daily round of life the stimulus, is constantly turning up. 


2 How persistent a conditioned response may be, even though set iiji by the 
most transient association of stiimuh, is strikingly illustrated by an incident 
related by Burnham (^Tfic Noimal Mirid, pp 164-155) A child a year and a half 
old, while on a visit with her parents, was given a ring to play witb \\''hen it 
came time to go homo the ring could not be found Search for it waa iii vain 
Some months Inter the child with its parents revisited the same houseliold 
Almost immediately tho child went to a corner of the room, lifted the carpet and 
took up the ring Uncouscioug moniorj^ Budding genius? Probably merely a 
conditioned response to the reeuning stimuli of the situation—people, room, 
carpet, and the like , , ,, , , 

® Watson, Behaoionsm, p 126, See also Psychologies of 1025 (edited by 
Murchison), "Recent Expencments on How We and Change One Emotional 
Experiment”, and Anderaon, J A , “The Dream as a Reconditioning Process’ , 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, No 22, 1927, pp 21-25 
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Watson also attempted, while exporimonting with the break¬ 
ing down of children's fears, to bring about negative adaptation 
through frequent application of the shmtUus. The procedure 
consisted in having the object which provoked the fear response, 
in this case an animal, brought iu to tho child many times a day, 
Ill some cases a certain amount of tolerance resulted—there being 
no crying or attempted withdrawal. But oven iu these cases 
traces of the visceral reactions involved in fear remained. In no 
case could the child be induced to touch the animal. In other 
cases there was a pronounced aiimraation effect—a marked increase 
in the vigor of the fear reaction. While frequent repetition of 
the stimulus does not seem to bo an overly successful method of 
bringing about negative adaptation to fear stimuli, it does result 
in breaking down some conditioned responses of a more nearly 
segmented character—such as salivation at the ringing of a bell. 

In discussing positive adaptation we noticed that every response 
has a threshold of stimulation—that is, the stimulus must reach 
a given, intensity before the response will be called out. A stim¬ 
ulus of an intensity below the threshold of response is known as 
a subliminal stimulus. We saw that the frequent repetition of sub 
litninal stimuli might provoke a response through summation. 
If the intervals between the occurrences of the subliminal stimulus 
are lengthened, however (the length of the interval depending 
upon the nature of the stimulus situation), instead of a summa¬ 
tion effect there results a raising of the threshold of stimulation. 
Now if the intensity of the stimuhis is grad'uaUy increased as ths 
threshold rises, more or less complete negative adaptation results. 
A horse 13 broken to the saddle by accustoming him progressively 
to blanket, blanket and surcingle, saddle, saddle and a bag of feed, 
and finally saddle and rider—aiiceessful breaking depending upon 
keeping the stiinuli within the hoMo’s growing toleration. The 
child that cries at being put to bed in tho dark may be broken 
of this habit by gradually dimming the light on successive nights. 
The willful child becomes totally unmindful of his mother’s call 
because he has been allowed to disregard it on many occasions As 
Smith and G-utbrie suggest, a man is probably saved from feeling 
distaste for his aging wife because wives grow old gradually. 
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Most of the negative adaptations built up in the daily course of out 
lives result from this process.^ 

Watson demonstrated that children's conditioned fears may be 
completely eliminated through the repetition of subliminal stimuli, 
gradually increasing the intensity of the stimulus as the threshold 
rises: 


Peter was an active, eager ohitd of approximately three years of age 
This child was well adjusted to ordinary life situations except for his fear 
organization Ho was afroid of white rata, rabbits, fur coats, feathers, 
cotton wool, frogs, fish, and mcchamoal toys. From the description of 
hiB fears, you might well think that Peter was merely Albert B of the 
last lecture grown up Only you must remember that Peter’s fears were 
"home grown/’ not experimentally produced as were Albert’s Peter’s 
fears, though, Wore much more pronounced, aa the following description 
will show 

Peter was put in a onb in a playroom and immediately became 
absorbed m hia toys. A white rat was introduced into the onb from 
behind (The experimenter was behind a screen ) At sight of the rat, 
Peter screamed and foil flat on his back m a paroxysm of fear The 
stimulus was removed, and Peter was taken out of the crib and put 
into a chair Barbara, a girl of two, was brought to the crib and the 
white rat introduced as before. She exhibited no fear but picked the 
rat up m her hand. Peter sat quietly watching Barbara and the rat. 
A string of beads belonging to Peter had been left m the crib. Whenever 
the rat touched a part of the string, he would say "my beads*’ in a 
complaining voice, although he made no objections when Barbara 
touched them. Invited to get down from the chair, he shook hia head, 
fear not yet subsided. Twenty-five minutes elapsed before he was ready 
to play about freely 

We secured permission to give bun hw mid-afternoon lunch, consisting 
of crackers and a glass of milk. We seated him at a small table in a 
high chair. The lunch was served in a room about forty feet long 
Just as he began to eat his lunch, the rabbit was displayed m a mre 
cage of wide mesh We displayed it on the first day jual far enav^h 
away not lo dtalurb hia eating. This point was then marked The next 
day the rabbit was brought closer and cl(»er until disturbance was first 
barely noticed This place was marked. The third and succeeding 
days the same routine was maintained Finally the rabbit could bo 
placed upon the table—then in Peter’s lap Next tolerance changed 
to positive reaction Finally he would eat with one hand and piny with 
the rabbit with the other, a proof that his viscera were retrained 
along with his bonds! 

After having broken down hia fear reactions to the rabbit—the 
animal calling out fear reaponaea of tho most exaggerated kinds—we 
were next interested in seeing what hia reactions would bo to other 


* Smith and Guthrie, Qemral Psychology, pp 80-84 
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furry ftrumak aiwl furry obiccta Fear reapotitcs to coUon, the fw coat, 
and fcalhcu wore entirely guiic He looked at them and handled them, 
nnd then turned to other things He would even pick up the fur rug and 
bring It to the nxporimcutor 

The reaction to white rats wna greatly improved—it had ntjeaat 
reached the tolerance stage but did not c.ill out any veiy excited 
jioaitive nimiipulaiion Uo would pick up the small tin boxes containing 
rats ftud frogs and carry them aiouiul the room * 

This method of bringing about negative adaptation would seem 
to offer great poBsibihtiea in the breaking down of undesirable 
emotional activities in home nnd clinic. The technique of its 
application to other responses tlion fear, however, waits upon fur¬ 
ther experimentation. 

Negative adaptation to stimuli which call out stmggling and 
may como through the failure of the response to get nd 
of the stimulus. The rosponso becomes fatigued as the stimulus 
peraistB, is given, less and less enorgoticnlly, and finally ceases. 
After the response has been repeatedly fatigued in this fashion, 
a considerable degree of negative adaptation results. The cow- 
THincher breaks a pony to tii© saddle by confining ifc in a pen, 
saddling it by force, nioimting, and then turning it loose and rid¬ 
ing it until it 18 exhausted. After repeated bucking has failed 
to dislodge the rider, the pony’s threshold of resistance is perma¬ 
nently raised. He is ** broken.” So a child who has temper 
tantrums whon he is put to bed can bo “ broken ” by leaving him 
alone to “ cry it out.” Complete adaptation is difficult to achieve 
by this method. The pony broken by the cow-puncher method 
IS likely always to make some show of leaistance at being 'indrllpd 
The child so broken is likely for a long time to make some show 
of resistance at being put to bed. How far negative adaptation 
to stimuli calling out other types of response can. be similarly 
achieved has not been demonstrated. All responses can be 
fatigued. But in the case of fear, for example, exhausting the 
response (being frightoned to the point of exliaustioiil appar¬ 
ently may lower rather thou raise the threshold. 

* Wat 0 on, Behavtoriam, pp 128-130 A full report on Peter is given by Mary 
Carver Jones in the Pedagofftcal Semtnary for December, 1924 In the course ofl 
the experitnent a positive fear adaptation gives way to negative adaptation, 
which iQ turn gives way to a positive manipulation adaptation 
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Ilie aUachment of the two incompahhle responses to the same 
stimulus also results m negative adaptation. This ts haown as 
associative irihibition.^ 

Triplett divided an nquanum into two parts hy a pane of glass. 
Into one part ho put perch. Into the other part he put the min¬ 
nows which are their natural food. The perch would at first dart 
toward the minnows, striking thear heads against the glass. After 
a time the pei'cli hecame indifferent to the minnows The parti¬ 
tion was then removed and the minnows mingled safely with their 
natural enemies '' The perch had become negatively adapted to 
the minnows If a charged plate is put at the entrance to a rat^s 
food box, so that in attempting to enter he receives a mild shock, 
he gradually becomes indifferent to the opemng of the box. Nega¬ 
tive adaptation does not take place at once. Tor a time there is 
a succession, of movements of approach and. withdraAval. Grad¬ 
ually these movements become more tentative, less energetic. 
Tinally the stimulus elicits no response whatever 

Negative adaptation is similarly effected in children. The 
infant sees the flame of the candle and extends his hand, feels the 
flame of the candle and withdraws his hand. He soon becomes 
negatively adapted to the sight of the flame. If eveiy time he 
reaches out toward the flame an adult intervenes by rapping his 
fingers with a pencil he likewise becomes negatively adapted to the 
sight of the flame 

This is the means of securing n^ative adaptation that is most 
frequently attempted in school and home. But it is larely used 
scientifically. Indeed it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to use it scientifically in the course of everyday events As a 
result it is often ineffective and occasionally disastrous In the 
first place, the faint noxious stimuli employed in the laboratory 
or nursery are likely to be replaced by violent stimuli such as 
whipping and beating. Violent Btimulatiori, instead of giving 
rise merely to movements of avoidance and ■withdrawal, result in 
widespread visceral reactions. Instead of n^ative adaptation to 
the stimulus there arises an emotional attitude towaid it. Whilo 

8 L W Kline, "An Experimental Study of Associative Inlnbition,'’ Journa 
of Experimental Psychology, 1921, pp. 270-209 

’ Triplett, "The Educability of Perch," Amenean Journal of Psychology, XII 
p S54 
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tills may inhibit the undesirable roaponse, it also builds up violent 
dialikcs, aversions, dreads, and foora, whieh are likely unfortun¬ 
ately to complicate tlio child’s later behavior. Moreover, pumah- 
meut rarely immediately follows the undesirable response. Yet 
the evidence of the laboratory would indicate that the conditioning 
of responses requires a relatively simultaneous aaaociation of 
atimuli. Punishing a child, especially a small child, after school, 
or when father gets home at night for an act that occurred in the 
mommg is not likely to inhibit that act the next time the situation 
that provoked it arises. Whei*o punishment is both violent and 
delayed it is more likely to result in the attachment of hates or 
fears to the person who does the punishing than in negative adap¬ 
tation to the situation which, provokes tlie undesirable behavior. 
The parent or teacher who does the punishing frequently is emo¬ 
tionally worked up and uses the process of whipping as an. emo¬ 
tional outlet. Such a sadistic performance makes a scientific 
dosage impossible. When the undeairable behavior persists^ the 
punishment may he so frequent that the child, actually becomes 
to some extent negatively adapted to the punishment itself. Again, 
many undesirable acts occur infrequently. Unless the asaoeiatioii 
of stimuli involves undesirable ahoc^,*’ it takes frequent repeti¬ 
tion to set up a conditional I'esponso. Consequently tho punishment 
does not result in an avoidance lesponae becoming attached to 
tho situation. 

How then, are avoidance responses to bo built iu? Xt is thor¬ 
oughly scientific to rap a child’s fingers every time it puts them 
in its mouth, or touches its sex organs, or pulls down dishes and 
books, or gets into tbe matoheo—-provided the child is caught in 
the act, is rapped immediately and not too hard, and is rapped 
in a thoroughly objective and unemotional way. Obviously chil¬ 
dren arc more frequently caught in. the act when they are quite 
small. The parent who carefully trains the child during the first 
few years of its life saves iiineh trouble later ISven older children 
may be similarly punished—auhatituting a few cuts across the legs 
with a switch for rapping with a pencil—provided they are caught 
in the act. Punishment should never bo accompanied by berating 
A ** No ” to an infant or a Don’t do that again ” to an older child 
is sLiflfioicnt Beating and boratuig is not child training—it is 
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merely an unequal fight or row. Watson has suggested the use oi 
an electrical device whereby the small oliild will receive a faint 
shock when he toueheo the forbidden vase or booka> If he can 
perfect and market such, a device for home use, he will be assured 
of a princely income from distraught parents I 
As the child grows oMor, physical punishment involves a strug¬ 
gle and should be abandoned os it only results in violent emotion 
and hate for parent or teacher. The problem of devising effective 
punishments that do not involve phyaieal contact is likely to test 
one’s ingenuity to the limit. The following paragraphs show how 
one mother solved the problem. 

We have four children, thr^ bojB and one girl. My wife woa a 
school teacher before I married her, a quiet, resourceful woman, where 
I am quick and inclined to sudden anger. We have always got on 
splendidly Our first disagreement came with our first child, and it w&a a 
question of punishment for his disobedienee 
The boy had been told to put his toys away On this partioular 
evening, he stubbornly refused to do so. After all my entreaties and 
threats had faded, and my anger was thoroughly aroused, I started 
toward the boy with the intention of spanking him into submission 
My wife, divining my intention, mtCTvened "No," she said, "I don't 
want that method to be used on our children.'' 

Well, I had been brought up under the "spare the rod and spoil the 
child" regime My wife listened patiently to this harangue. Then 
she asked if she might try her syatem first 

She told Sobby to put the toys away, and was met with the same 
refusal. So she gathered up the toys herself and stored them away 
on a high shelf in the closet The earpwsed Bobby looked on with a 
victorious gleam in his eye. Soon afterward he went to bed Bright 
and early the ne\t morning, he wanted his toys, but couldn't reach 
them himeelf He asked to have them taken down for him 

My wife explained to him, calmly and reasonably, that little boys 
•who weren't willing to put their toys away when thoy wore through with 
them couldn't take tljem out to play with For three days Bobby 
looked up at those toys on the shelf, and remembered why ho couldn’t 
have them down He never refused to put tliem away after thot 
"Always fit the punishment to the crime, and never argue or fight 
with a tired, angry child Wait until calm has been restored, and 
both you nnd the child can see the light of reason " This was the 
constant advice of my wife 

It was a firm rule in our household that the children should come m 
from Ihcir play nt five o’clock. They had duties to perform lieforo 
the evening meal—errands at the sloie, the table to set, wood and coal 
to be brought up from the basement Johnny invariably loitered, 
coming m from a half hour to an hour late 
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"Johnny, you’re Into agfun,” sawl my wifo «me clny "Now listen to 
me, my boy- Wo have work m this life ae well iw phiy W}»ene\cr one 
person shirka hia work, someone else has to do inons than Ins share, to 
make up for the ehiTkcT. That isn't plnying fair Wobliy haa had 
to run your errands while you played When you coino home tomorrow, 
you will hnVe to do Bobby's share of the work to even up the score " 

That cured him 

The boys always took turns washing the disliea after dinner When 
it came to Jock’s turn, wo all trembled, for he broke ho many Wo 
allowed a generous margin for accident, and then iny wife Hi>okc to him 
about it 

“Son,” she said to him, “you don’t break your toys the w'ay you do 
Mother’s dishes. You're simply careless, and you must learn to be 
careful with other people’s property. After this, you will have to 
replace out of your own allowance all dishes you break ” Jack's rnrcful- 
TIDB8 increased m exact proportion to the number of dvslic'i ho had to 
replace. It wasn't long before he had learned to lake tunc and cxeiciso 
care in handling not only dishes but other things os well. 

Our children never quarrel, and hero's the reason; A<i soon ns my 
wife saw one of thorn lighting with, picking on, or teasing another, 
she parted them, and did not lot them play togolhcr for several hours 
A child’s anger is very short Usually, in half an hoin, tlio quarrelers 
would want to play together again Then my wife uould explain to 
them some point she wanted to bring home, such as fair play, respect 
for the other's property, lonionoy to the little sistoi But she insisted 
that they play separately Iho allotted time During this icinuining 
hour of solitude, the lesson had a good chance to sink m. When play was 
resumed, there was a now feeling of comradeship established 

I know it 18 harder to make Johnny wash tho towel on whiidi ho 
has dried his duty hands than it would bo to slap his hands and say, 
"You naughty boy,” But where tho lattei puniehmcnt may have to 
bo repeated a dozen times, I doubt if tho former will be called on a 
second tune,® 

Obviously to be effective sudh punislinicnt requiies a conaid- 
eraBle amount of verbal organization, an the child. Even given 
considerable verbal organization, the inhibitions of the child under 
SIX remain relatively speoifio. They are attached to piirticiilnr 
situations and are not likely to be earned over to siiniUv situa¬ 
tions. Only very gradually do the common elements in the situ- 
atiom winch elicit a “bad boy” or “mother siumk ” fiom the 
parent become stimuli sufficient to call out avoidance iii an un¬ 
familiar situation. When they do, tiie limit of moral educability 
of the average child has been very nearly reached. Only unusu- 

® American Magazine, January, 1928, p 144. 
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ally intelligent children and auperlor adults ever learn to guide 
their conduct with rcfeienco to auch abstract ideals as those of 
ownership, faimeas, justice, or law. Reasoning with th© average 
child about hia beliavior often is of dubious value. The use of a 
aucomct verbal definition, such as " Good boys never do that,’^ 
uniformly repeated in similar Bituations, is more likely to be 
elfectivG with tlio average child. Where the child demands a 
reason, it should I>o given. But it should be a reason, should be 
clearly and briefly stated, and should not be debated. A practical 
aenHO of fitness in the average run of social situations can be devel¬ 
oped in this way by the time the child is ten to twelve. 

Associative inhibition ia difficult i£ not impossible to achieve 
by the method of verbal reorganization alone. Tallcmg a child out 
of pulling books off the shelves, without accompanying novioua 
stimuli or ponaltiea, is not likely to build up a .stable Rvoidanoe 
response in the presence of books Obversely; the attempt to talk 
a child out of his foaia ia not likely to build up habits of approach 
and manipulation that will inhibit the habits of startle and with¬ 
drawal. This method presupposes, of course, a fairly wide lan¬ 
guage organization to begin with. Watson reports the following 
case: 


Jean E , a girl in her fifth year, wae found to be sufRciently well 
organized to uao m nn oxtondod teet At tho mitial presentation of the 
rabbit, marked fonr responses were ehown. Tho rabbit wn& not shown 
ngain for some tjmo. But ten jnmutes, daily conversation was given 
her on tho subject of Tftbbite. The experimenter introduced such 
devices as the picture book of Fetor Rabbit, toy rabbits, and rabbits 
modeled from plaetioine Dnef stones obout rabbits were told. During 
the telling of tKoso storica, she would say “Whore is yonr rabbit?" or 
“Show mo a rabbit'and once she said “I touched your rabbit and 
stroked it, and never cried'" (which was not Ciue). At the and of one 
week of verbal organization, the rabbit was shown again IJer reaction 
VfiM ■pr<u!iically the same as at Ihejirst cn«>v,ni«r> She jumped up from 
her play and retreated. When coaxed she touched tho rabbit while 
the experimenter hold it, but when the oniinal was put down on the 
floor she sobbed “Put it away—take it" Verbal organization when 
not connected with manual adjuBlntente to the animol had little olTect 
m removing fenr rCBpoiisos.*' 

The experience of tho clime with both children and adults 
hna likewise demonstrated the difficulty, often the futility, of 


® Watson, Dehatnonsm, p. 127 
4 -* 
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tiymg to inhibit responaea or habits by verbal’reorganizations 
alone, 

A further method of building up associative inhibitions often 
attempted in aehool and home is what wo might call the attempt 
to laugh the child out of hia undesirable response That is, it is 
attempted in a social situation, by means of disparagement and. 
ridioule to inhibit the response. 

Most of ua arc familiar both m the school and on the playground with 
what happens among groups of children. If one shows fear at any 
object to which the group does not show foar, the one showing fear is 
made a scapogoat and is called a ‘*'frnidy oat ” We attempted to use 
this social factor in the coso of some of the children. One caso is given 
here in detail' 

Case 41.—-Arthur G. Ago 4 yoara' Arthur was shown the frogs in an 
aquarium, no other children being present Ho cried, said “they bile," 
and ran out of the playpen. X^ater, however, ho was brought into the 
room with four other boys; ho ewaggcied up to tho aquarium, pressing 
ahead of the others who wore with him. ono of his oompaaionB 

picked up a frog and turned to him with it, ho soroamed and fled, at this 
ho was chased and made fun of, but with naturally no leascnmg of tho 
fear on this particular occasion 

This IS probably one of tho most unsafe mothods m common use for 
eliminating fears It tends to breed negative reactions not only to the 
animal feared but to society oa a whole 

The attempt to laugh a child out of an undoairablo trait may 
have grave consequonces—a feeling of inferiority, timidity in 
group situations, a shut-ia porsoiiality, or an antisocial attitude. 
Tho opposite use of social factors, however, may have quite 
favorable results. Particularly in inhibiting avoidance responses, 
introducing the child into a situation in which other children 
have well-defined responses of approach and manipulation—^where 
manipulation is coupled with praise, and where avoidance is not 
permitted to attract unfavorable attention or to lead to invidious 
comparison and ridicule—^oiay overcome the avoidance response. 

In the home, school, or community situation, it is difficult to 
achieve the nice balance of responses that results in complete 
negative adaptation through associative inhibition. Pather, the 
result is likely to fall short of negative adaptation, roinaiuing on 
tho level of conflict or alternation of movements or impulses of 
approach and avoidance, such as we observe in the infant winch 

Wateon, Bthamonsm, pp 127-12S 
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is learning to avoid tho candle flame; or tlie result is likely to 
pass beyond negative adaptation^ an undesirable poaitive adapta¬ 
tion being replaced by a desirable positive adaptation. Where 
inhibitioiiB remain on the level of eonllict they are likely 
to provd highly unstable. Where negative adaptation is fol¬ 
lowed by a desirable positive adaptation the inhibition is doubly 
stable. Tho repJacomeut of an undesirable response by a 
desirable response serves in most cases as well as genuine nega¬ 
tive adaptation or indifference to the stimulus. In the case of 
Albert, ropkoiug his fear of tho rat by habits of manipulation 
showed quite as well aa would have actual negative adaptation. 
It probably doubly safeguarded against a recurrence of the fear, 


(To he continued in an early issue) 



SOCIAL MOBILITY AMONG COLLEGE GRADUATES 

W. A ANDERSON 

DcTRING tlio period of ita existence down to and including tlie 
year 1922, 1350 men have graduated and received degrees from 
North Carolina State College o£ Agriculture and Engineering, 
the land-grant college of this state. This study indicates the 
degree of geographical, economic, and occupational mobility that 
has taken place among a representative sample, 331 men of 24.6 
per cent of ibis gi'onp, since their graduation. The study indi¬ 
cates some of the important processes going on in our American 
society among college graduates and suggests their sociological 
significance, 

I, QEOQEArHIO MOBILITY 

The facta concerning geographio movement are set forth in 
Tables I and II. The total group was divided into two sections, 
those graduating from agricultural courses and those graduating 
from engineering courses, the idiemistry graduates being included 
in th© engineering group. Table I shows the changes on the basis 
of percentages bom in th© city, small town, and open country 
and those finding employment in th© same places. The city was 
defined for these purposes as a place of 2,600 population and 
more, the small town as having a population of 600 to 2,500, 
and the open country as being villages of 600 population and 
leas plus the open country. 

Tabled indicates that the agricultural graduates are concentrat¬ 
ing in th© cities, and that this shifting is even much more intense 
among the engineering students, in f^t there is a wholesale move¬ 
ment from the rural region, and th© small town to the city. 

When one considers the whole group as a unit, it is found that 
the small town, is practically holding its own. The opposite, how¬ 
ever, is true for the rural region, for only one third of the num¬ 
ber bom in the country find employment there. These facts 
show that the agricultural and engineering college graduate is 
shifting to the city and away from the country. 

The degree of shifting that takes place from each of the places 
of birth IS set forth in Table II. The table indicates that 18 8 
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Tabli I. Numder and Pbrcentagb ot Cjianqb prom P&acb op Birth to 
Place op Present Employment op GnADOATss op North 
Carolina State Collbctb 


Coureo 

Place 

Place of Birth 

Place of Eraploymeat 



Number , 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Ceat 

Agriculture , 

City 

1 10 

15 1 

36 

33.9 

Courses 1 

Town 

9 

8 6 

20 

24.0 


Open country.. 

81 

76 4 

44 

41 6 

Engineering 

1 

80 

35 7 

178 ! 

35,6 

CourscB’*' 


62 

23,2 

22 

10 6 



92 

41 1 

8 1 

3 8 

Total Group 

City , ., 

96 ' 

29 1 

214 1 

68.1 


Town 

61 

19.5 

48 

15 3 


Open Country 

173 

62 4 

62 

10 6 

Grand Total 


330 

100 0 

314 

100 0 


^Chcmietry graduates included here 


TABLE 11 GBOOHAPme Mobility op 320 North Carolina State Gollbob 

Graddatbs 




Place of Employment 1 

1 








Total 

No. 

Par- 


1 




Number 

Shift 

centage 



City 

Town 

Country 



Shifted 

Place 

City , 

73 

11 

6 

00 

17 

18 S 

of 

Town 

38 

17 

3 

68 

41 

70 07 

Birth 

Country 

95 

34 

43 1 

172 

120 ' 

75 0 


Totnl Gioup 




320 

187 

58 4 


per cent shifted from the citj^ while 81.2 per cent remained there. 
Of those bom m the small town, 41 or 70.7 per cent ehan^d 
residence. Of 172 men bom in the country, there was a shifting 
of 76 per cent out of the rural section while 25 per cent returned 
The amount of shifting from the country is therefore four tunes 
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ns great as from tho city. The degree of shifting for the small 
town and the op&n country is almost the same, there being a 
slightly lower degree of ehange from the small town 

This geographic mobility is of conBidcrablc sociological signifi¬ 
cance. It would appear that the city is a great magnet, holding 
within its own confines the pexfions bom there, while drawing 
into its life a large number of those born in tlio rural and small¬ 
town region. This movement to tho city may raise the question 
as to whether rural life is being divested of its potential leader^ 
ship, for apparently the trained college man, so far as these fig¬ 
ures are representative, does not return to invest his lifo and lead¬ 
ership there. Perhaps it is simply that the needs and the oppor¬ 
tunities in rural life are not as numerous as those of the city. Our 
agricultural population, however, is growing absolutely. If a 
process of selection is taking place whereby tho proportion of edu¬ 
cated persons in the total rural population la growing smaller, it 
may mean the developmont of an inferior people in the agricultural 
industry 

II. ECONOMIC MOBILITY 

Hero consideration is given to tlie economic changes which have 
taken place from grandfathers to fathers and from the fatliers to 
these agricultural and engineering graduate sons. The graduates 
stated the mcomea of their fathers and grandfathers when tho 
fathers and grandfathers were the same age as the graduate, the 
groups therefore being compared as to earnings at the same ago. 

In Table III is presented a comparison of tho mean money 
incomes of these three generations. The point of significance is 
that the average money incomes of fathers and graudfatbera are 
practically the same, favoring slightly the fathers, whereas the 
agricultural graduato^a money income is 2.5 times that of his 
father and 3.5 times that of his grandfather. It is to bo snggostod 
therefore that so far aa money income is concerned, the change is 
strongly upward from father to son, and but slightly upward from 
grandfather to father. 

However, it is very questionable ns to whether this difFcrcncc in 
money income is indicative of as great changes in economic status 
from father to son as might first appear Over the period of the 
two generations here represented, significant changes in tlie pur- 
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chaoiiig power of nionoy liavo taki*n plnco and theao chaiigea may 
account for lUo huge uhui!g(» in money mcoiiio from fatlicra to 
Bons ratlior tluin any chaugo iii mwuomic Btatua. A comparison 
of tho chief index mimlKMrf by (ive-yoar mlorvals from 1890 to 
1025 bIiowb nn incrcRBo in g<nieral pneo level of approximately 
2.4 Liino-a from 1890 to 1025. In other words, the iiicrenBe in 
inconicfl uf State (hiUege gradimtea in almost identical with the 
iiiereiiHC in piKT, levels, or in other words, tho dcxiioafling purchns- 
lug iK»w(‘r of inoiKjy. Our <‘om‘luKioii therefoio scomH to be that 
tho incieased luoiu’y income of Slate College graduatos over their 
fathcra lepiesentH no Rigmficaiit clmnge in economic status, but 
that both seem to lie on pniclicttUy tho same economic level. 

If the average iiieoincs of college gradimtea nro about the same. 
BO far as j>uiclia»iiig ]Miwer is conocriiad, na those of their fathei's, 
and theicfore no Higiiriicuiit chmigc in economic status exists be¬ 
tween the two groups, it may ho auggeated that the presont period 
13 denniniling ji gienter trniiiing than the previous ora to receive 
equal income, siin-e the great iiinjority of fathers were not even 
high'.school giaduates. 


TAHLW HI. CoMi'AJdHon oti^ Mean Incomke (iv GiiANDrATHBiis, Fatherb, 
AND SoNH Amonu 3l<t NoHTH Uauolina Rtate Coli.eue Graduates 


1 

N C .State Grarhintc 

Falliot 

Grandfather 

Number slalinK 




Income 

313 

268 

08 

Aritlimetiral avcrnKc 




Income. 

4410 

1731 

1286 


I'lic extriiorilinary changes iii money incomes are interesting 
Fifteen sons whose fiithois* income was leportcd staled tlint they 
leceiveci an income of $10,000 or mou*, indiulmg two iiieu who 
stated incomes of $50,000. The fathers of four of those received 
$1000 or less, of five the income v/as $2000 or less, of thice the 
income) wiih $2()00-;IOOO, of two $3000-1000. Only quo of the 
fathers rooeived $7000-$8000. Thus 14 or 5 per cent of the total 
group incveiiflcd their inconiea abnormally above that of tlieir 
fathers. This 5 poi cent compaies well with Trofessor Soiokni’s 
figure of 0 per cent for such changes, and streasca liia theory that 
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TABLE IV. Thansmibsion of Money Income fkom Ghandfatueii to Fatubr 

TO Father’s Son 



Number 

No. 

Where 

Money 

Inroine 

Same 

Pei rentage 
Transmis¬ 
sion Same 
Money 
Inroine 

Porcontngo 

Change 

Upwaid 

Percentage 

Change 

Down 

Total 

paturnal 
Grandfather 
and Father 

101 

60 

1 

10 0 

41 6 

8 0 

100 

Father and 

3 on. 

279 

17 

h 1 

00 3 

^^9 

100 


the greater the distance to bo covered in these changes, the fewer 
the number who do so. It is also interesting to not© that there 
were no cases of thoso abnormal iucrcascs in inooinos for fathers 
over grandfathers. 

Ill, INTBROCOUPATIONAL MOBILITY 

To what degree are occupations handed down from generation 
to gonoratioii, and what is tho extent of occupational shifting 
among tho graduates of North Oaroliun State OoUogo of AgricuU 
turo and Engineering? 

The degree of transmiasiou of occupations through these threo 
generations studied is presented in Table V. This data com¬ 
pares almost identically with the findings of Professor Sorokin 
among Minnesota students and businesB men and gives further 
basis for the idea that interoccupational mobility is increasing 
from, generation to generation and that the transmission of occu¬ 
pations is constantly decreasing from generation to geneiation and 
that the family occupational status is a decreasing factor in doter- 
niiiiing the occupational activities of the sodb. 

This table also shows that the percentage of transmission of the 
same occupation through three generations was 16.0 for agri¬ 
cultural graduates and 1 4 for engineering graduates, or in other 
words, that agriculture as an occupation is transmitted from gen¬ 
eration to generation to a much greater degree than are other occu¬ 
pations. 
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TABLK V. Nuwiikk an» Tkh of Kathehh, Sonb, TATBHNAr. Ghand- 

FATItKaH Toi.r/IW {^AMB (}<< C'PAltON Aakino 331 Noiitk Cahoi,ina 
StaTB Ghadoateh 




Falhrm, 

Fatlinrs and 

Oramlfatliera, 



GruiiilfnlhrrH, 

Suns 

n Same 

Fatliers, and 


No 

III 

‘''UTHP 

Ocnipation 

Sons in 

Same 


Ktho- 

OrcupnlMm 



Orciipation 


thilr* 














Per 



No 

iVr <3pnt 



No 

Cent 

ABricullurc 

51 

35 

mi 0 

0 


8 

16 0 

Agronomy 

13 



4 

30 8 

3 

23 1 

Animal Hiinljandry 

2H 

•21 


10 

36 7 

7 

26 0 

Vocational I'xiuoatioii 

H 

a 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Chemistry 

25 

4 

10 0 

3 

12 0 

0 

0 

Civil Eiigmccrmg 

03 


30 2 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

Electrical Kaginecring 

55 

in 

21) 1 



1 

1.8 

Mcclinnical lOiigiiii'c- 








ing. 

01 

20 

37 0 

5 

■Kl 

2 

3 7 

Textile. 

2K 

10 

35 7 

3 

HI 

0 

0 

Total 

'110 

HO 

44 1 

41 

12 4 

21 

0 3 


TADLK VI, OccoPATiONAb Souik’eh and DiapEosioN op Graduates 
OP TUB Aomcain'URAi. Courses 

Faliipr'fl Occupation 


Son's Occupation 

^Fanning 

Manufac¬ 

turer, 

Mci chant, 
Duamoss 

Physician, 

' Profcaaiona 

Agricul¬ 
tural 1 
Specialists 

Totol 

Farming 

21 

4 



26 

Manufacturing, Merolwiiit, 






liuHinosH Man 

3 

4 



12 

AgriciilUiral SpcpuiIihLh.I'^x- 






toiiHion, llcHoiirrli, ctr. 

3S 


• 1 

I 1 

46 

TciicherB, »School A<hriiniB- 






tration i 

20 1 

2 



22 

Professional 

1 




1 

Total 

88 

10 

1 

1 

100 
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TABLE Vni Occui'A-TioNAb CiiANaEs Amonci North Carolina State 

CoLLBOB Graduated 



Num¬ 
ber in 
Group 

Same Occupa¬ 
tion 

Throughout 

Those Who 
('hanged 

Total 

Changes 

Made 

Average 

Number 

Made 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Gent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

AgricuUu.ro. 

49 

22 

44 8 

27 

55 2 

62 

2.9 

Agronomy 

13 

9 

60 2 

4 

40 8 

6 

1 25 

Animal Huabandry 

28 

12 

42 0 


67 6 

34 

2 12 

Vocational Education 

14 

7 

50 0 

7 

60 0 

12 

1 7 

Chemiatry. 

24 

6 

25 0 

18 

76 0 

30 

2 05 

<j1vi1 Engineering 

58 

34 

68 6 

24 

41 4 

63 

2 2 

illectrical Engineering 

54 

24 

44 4 

30 

65 0 

78 

2 6 

Mechanical Engineering 

51 

20 

30 2 

31 

60 8 

87 

2 8 

Textile. . 

27 

8 

29 0 


70 4 

47 

1 7 

Totals . . 

310 

142 

44 6 

170 

65 4 

417 

2 4 


Table IX. One fourth of the men, it may bo concluded from the 
table, accept one poaition and stay with it For them there is no 
moving about. Three fourtfis cbonge positions. Tho general 
conclusion, is that there is considerable shifting from ono job to 
another, even by college graduates from specialized courses. 

The general conclusion that seems to be warranted from these 
facts of inter- and intra-occupational mobility is that the occupa¬ 
tional world is in a high state of flux; that men, in spite of special 
vocational training, are shifting from one oecupational group to 
another. This geographic and occupational mobility of the col¬ 
lege graduate is possibly indicative of the larger mobility and 
instability of our general population, 

V. OONOLUSIOKB 

The general conclusions that these facta seem to warrant are ■ 
The graduates from the agricultural and engineering college find 
employment chiefly in the city. Those born in the city remain 
there. Those born in the country shift out of the country to the 
extent of 75 per cent. The small town shows almost the 
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degree of shifting Such mobility indicates the pull of the 
city and suggests that luial life possibly is being divested of its 
potential trained leadership. 

Agricultural and engineering college graduates did not change 
their economic status when compared with thoif fathers. 

Shifting from one occupation to another is consistently increas¬ 
ing from generation to generation. The facts show that [igucul- 
tiirc as an occupation is transmitted from generation to geiieia- 
tion to a much gi*eater degree than aio the other occupations 

Shifting from occupations to others wholly unrelated takes place 
in spite of pieparation for a specialized line of work. 

This inter- and iiitra-occupational mohility is possibly indica¬ 
tive of the instability of our general population. 
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